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ROOKLYN now has a minister of the 
Gospel on its police force. He is Pa- 
trolman Herbert Lowe of the Ralph 

Avenue Station. For the past 13 years Po- 
liceman Lowe has been engaged in evange- 
listic work in conjunction with his duties as 
a member of the Police Department. On 
Wednesday evening last he was informally 
ordained at the Westminster United Pres- 
byterian Church, on Hopkinson Avenue, 
Brooklyn. A number of preachers from 
3rooklyn and Manhattan took part in the 
services, which were termed an undenomi- 
national ordination. Patrolman Lowe will 
now give his-wofk wider range, and it is 
expecte®” that he will be invited to preach 
in churches of the borough. 


Patrolman Lowe has been a member of 
the Police Department for sixteen years. 
The origin of his evangelistic work, he 


says, was inspirational. In three years, he 
says, he has, in connection with his daily 
duties as a policeman, delivered about 300 
sermons, officiated at nearly thirty fune- 
rals, made 200 sick calls, and effected 137 
conversions. Six of these conversions, he 
says, were deathbed repentances. Besides 
being a policeman and a preacher, Patrol- 
man Lowe is a poet. He has written about 
340 memorial poems and has also distrib- 
uted 1,200 poems of misceljaneous character 
among the sick and afflicted with whom he 
has come in contact. His comrades on the 
force have the greatest respect for, him, 
and he is welcomed as a visitor in hundreds 
of homes in the upper section of Brooklyn. 
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Gen. Miles went the other day to review 
some militia manoeuvres and a sham bat- 
tle at Leesburg, Va. The militiamen were 
honored by his presence, but many of their 
leading officers think the price paid for 
Gen. Miles's presence was too high. The 
old soldier entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the thing, and In the afternoon he 
started to take a ride across country. The 
militia officers undertook to accompany 
him, and had the time of their lives. None 
of them could keep up with the old Indian 
fighter. Miles went charging across all 
sorts of inaccessible and untraversable re- 
gions where no well-regulated horse and no 
horseman regardful of his own comfort 
ought to go. The officers could not aban- 
don Gen. Miles without discourtesy, and 
they did their best to keep up with him in 
his practical exhibition of rough-riding. 
Most of them succeeded to some extent— 
that is, they were able to keep him in 
sight a part of the time. Gen. Miles is a 
highly dignified gentleman, but it is said 
that there was a suspicious smile at the 
corners of his mouth as he arrived in camp. 
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‘Cardinal Gibbons was formerly a fre- 
quent visitor to Cape May," said Clarence 
J. Harvey, who has just returned from that 
resort, “ and usually took long walks morn- 
ing and afternoon by the seashore. He al- 
ways wore his Cardinal's skull cap of scar- 
let silk, of which an inch or so showed be- 
low the rim of his silk hat. 

“One afternoon while he was on the 
boardwalk an old lady stopped him and 
said: Sxcuse me, Sir, but the lining of 
your hat has slipped down in the back.’ 
The Cardinal thanked her gravely, but as 
soon as she left he laughed heartily at her 
mistake.”’ 
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Zach Phelps of Louisville, who has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Brooklyn Elks 
and the New York Elks to deliver their 
memorial day addresses on the first Sunday 
in December, was at one time a prominent 
figure in the baseball world. Mr. Phelps 
was the President of the Louisville Base- 
ball Club and of the American League, and 
afterward attorney for the National 
League. He was considered the shrewdest 
man connected with baseball. Chris Von 
@er Ahe once said of him: 

“If you vas to slide von piece of ice und 
Zach down a long heel, (hill,) vy Zach 
would be at Ger bottum vunce first yet.” 
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Capt. James Parker of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
who has created quite a little stir in Wash- 
ington by his vigorous measures in secur- 
ing evidence as associate counsel for his 
friend, Admiral Schley, in the. coming | 
court of inquiry, is a member of the old 
New Jersey family of Parkers, and is one 
of the best known and most picturesque 
figures in New Jersey social, political, and 
business life. He is a man of commanding 
presence, handsome features, and most ag- 
gressive and pronounced temperament. 
Rather given to eccentricity in dress and 
to the airing of his views in public on any 
important topic of the day, Capt. Parker 
is a decided character. He is well known 
to the thousands who travel on the Jersey 
Central ferryboats and on the Mne- 


all his life. If Admiral Schley felt the need 
of a fighter as his associate counsel he 
could not have selected a better man than 
Capt. Parker. The latter has always es- 
poused the Admiral's cause with all the 
warmth and energy of his strong character. 
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One of Mark Twain's admirers, who 
won't let the famous writer forget that he 
can think soberly for a few minutes, re- 
marked to him that Max Nordau had said 
that wit was a very useless invention, and 
and had done nothing toward. solving any 
scientific problems or furthering the 
progress of the world, and asked him if 
such a sweeping assertion did not make 
the sun in his sky seem much smaller. 
Mark laughed, and said, ‘‘ Dear, dear! the 
professor himself is unconsciously witty; 
he has made me laugh when I was feeling 
melancholy, and I now feel like partaking 
of a hearty dinner. Has dull stupidity, 
then, done more than wit to enlighten the 
world? Are all things to be measured by 
the standard of mere utility? Why single 
out wit? Let us dispatch our sweethearts 
first, and then wine, and fruit, and flow- 
ers; and if music cannot mend a leaking 
gas pipe, let us get rid of every musical 
instrument. Has the professor never heard 
of the hygienic benefit to be derived from 
cheerfulness and laughter.” 
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Mrs. Theodore Sutro, who was in town 
last week, is rejoicing over a bit of chari- 
table work which she began last Summer 
at Lake Mohonk, and which this Summer 
is promising good*results. Knowing her In- 
terest in musicians, a little girl who had 
come with her parents from the far West 
obtained a letter to Mrs. Sutro from a 
piano firm in this city and traveled up to 
Lake Mohonk to find her. The child was a 
pianist, and after hearing her story and 
hearing her play Mrs. Sutro became inter- 
ested. She talked to the other guests of the 
house, told the child's story, and a concert 
was arranged which brought in the enor- 
mous sum, for such an affair, of eight hun- 
dred odd dollars, which was raised before 
morning by the wealthy guests to $1,000. 
Arrangements were made to send the child 
abroad to study. She was entirely without 
means herself, her family coming from the 
lower ranks of society. She was sent off 
immediately, and now she is to return in 
the Fall to give concerts, and much is ex- 
pected of her. She has the staying quali- 
ties, Mrs. Sutro believes, not found in most 
prodigies. The child is Alma Stencil, and is 
only twelve years old. 
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There is no man on the Supreme Court 
bench, perhaps, who enjoys a little good- 
natured fun at the expense of the lawyers 
who come before him more than Justice 
Wiiliam D. Dickey of Brooklyn. To begin 
with, Justice Dickey has a voice that is 
deep and thunderous, and this in itself 
frequently causes newly fledged and inex- 
perienced young lawyers who appear before 
him to tremble in their shoes. A fledgling 
attorney recently came before Justice Dick- 
ey and presented what was probably his 
maiden case. It was in such a hopelessly 
tangled condition that the Court could 
make neither head nor tail of it. 

“ We cannot proceed with this case as it 
has been prepared,”’ said Justice Dickey 
in his Edouard de Reszke-like tones. 

The young counselor blushed, became 
deeply embarrassed, and finally asked, in 
sheer desperation: 

“Well, your Honor, what would you ad- 
vise me to do?” 

“Study more law, young man, study more 
law,’’ thundered the Court, and the fledg- 
ling counselor, crushed, retired, 
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At a certain Yale dinner given in New 
Haven not very long ago occurred a very 
sharp play of wit between Senator Chaun- 
cey M. Depew and President Arthur T. 
Hadley of the university. Senator Depew 
was toastmaster at the dinner, and he took 
great delight between almost every speech 
in telling of the days when he was in col- 
lege and when Arthur T. Hadley was but a 
baby in the home of one of the professors. 
He would say all the time that the diners 
should just wait for the Hadley speech that 
was to come. He gave President Hadley a 
chance, however, when he related this inci- 
dent: 

‘We have been having some new stories 
added to the Grand Central Station. One 
day as I sat in my office a brick fell from 
the story above, and, crashing through the 
glass window, fell almost at my feet. I 
summoned the contractor and demanded 
what he intended to do to relieve the situa- 
tion. He said he would repair the window. 
1 won't repeat what I said to him.” 

When President Hadley arose to speak 
there*was a twinkle in his eye. He then 
2 cet to twit Senator , Depew in thts 
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story to tell you, but it had all seemed 
hopeless until the toastmaster came to my 
rescue. You—Senator Depew—said that aft- 
er all these years of speechmaking, when 
you had attempted to force a new story 
upon the Grand Central Station, you re- 
buked a workman because he let fly a 


brick at you.” 
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John Caldwell of Pittsburg, Treasurer of 
the Westinghouse Company, makes fre- 
quent visits to New York, and when he 
here the hearts of the sellers of rare books 
are made glad within them. Mr. Caldwell 
has one of the finest collections of modern 
books in existence. He buys no incunabula 
or Elizabethan rarities, but confines his at- 
tention to first editions of the British and 
American authors and to the productions of 
the Kelmscott Press and other similar vol- 
umes. He also collects prints by Whistler 
and Méryon, and has an almost perfect set 
of the former artist's etchings and litho- 
graphs. 


is 
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R. Clark, who was President of 
the last Board of Aldermen of the old City 
of Brooklyn, and for a long time a promi- 
nent figure in local Republican circles, sud- 
denly dropped out of politics shortly after 
consolidation. His old associates among 
the local Republican leaders wondered for 
a time what had become of him, but only 
learned vaguely that he was living a re- 
tired life. A few weeks ago one of these 
leaders was driving along a road near Lo- 
cust seg L. I., when he saw what ap- 
pealed to him as a familiar figure at work 
in a field near by. Taking a better look, h 
discovered that the man in the field, with 
his trousers tucked into his boots and wear- 
ing a great, broad-brimmed straw hat, 
the ex-President of the Brooklyn Board of 
Alderman. Mr. Clarke came to the fence in 
response to a hail from his old colleague. 

* Yes, I'm a farmer now,” he said, after 
the two had greeted each other. “ I'm liv- 
ing a very quiet life here, but it’s not so 
much of a change as you might think. You 
know I lived in Brooklyn for a long time.” 
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Before Joseph Jefferson became well 
known, and during the memorable run of 
“Rip Van Winkle "’ at Booth’'s old theatre, 
at Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
somebody sent him a check made payable 
to himself. The amount has no especial 
bearing upon the anecdote. Jefferson need- 
ed the money, and after indorsing the 
check presented it for payment at the bank. 

“You will have to be accompanied by 
some one who will identify you before. I 
am privileged to cash your check,”’ said the 
paying teller politely. 

Jeffersorm insisted that it was impossible 
for him to do 5 before the time came for 
the bank to close, and that he was in imme- 
diate need of the money. But the paying 
teller was immovable. Turning away and 
walking toward the door Jefferson said 
sadly: 

“If my dog Schneider was here he 
identify me."’ 

‘Here, called the paying teller, ** Mr. 
Jefferson, hand me your check. There's 
but one man in the world who can say 
those words.”’ 


so 


vould 
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John Drew, it is well known, is most par- 
ticular regarding his dress both on and off 
the stage. He was playing in “ The Liars ”"’ 
two seasons ago on the road, and his itin- 
erary included nearly two weeks of suc- 
cessive one-night stands. His man attend- 
ant always looked after the clothing he 
wore at the theatre, bringing it to the act- 
or’s dressing room shortly before Mr. Drew 
appeared to dress. In one of the smaller 
cities the valet had sent Mr. Drew's linen 
to a laundry, and the actor found when 
about to don it that the bosom of his dress 
shirt contained a polish which disgusted 
him. He said things. But there was noth- 
ing to do but to wear it, polish and all. 
Mr. Drew had a long speech in a scene with 
Arthur Byron. The latter at once oDserved 
the unusual polish on Mr. Drew's dress 
shirt, and while he was delivering the 
lengthy dialogue Mr. Byron, though it was 
not noticed by the audience, began to ad- 
just his hair, straighten his tle, and other- 
wise compléte his toilet by the aid of the 
polish on Mr. Drew's shirt. A roar went 
up from behind the scenes, and Mr. Byron's 
joke nearly spoiled the scene. 
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The raids conducted by Justice Jerome 
and his aids, representing the Committee of 
Fifteen, caused much feverish expectancy 
to the newspaper men. The committee was 
more than usually careful that the places 
to be raided were not known before the de- 
tectives employed by them had visited the 
places. On several visits of the committee's 
men in the Tenderloin Judge Jerome or- 
dered that the newspaper men who hap- 
pened to be in the Tenderloin Station be 
locked in until after the committee's de- 
tectives and the police had fifteen minutes’ 
start. Justice , always accompanied 
by Col, Monroe,” drove fitst to the 
station house in a cab. While both men 
Were in the station house one night, just 
preceding a raid, some of the reporters 
the cabman as to the 
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man for several minutes was entirely un- 
communicative. Finally he said in a whis- 
pered tone: 

‘Boys, be quiet and I'll give you the 
whole story when I return. He took off his 
hat, turned his face to the light, and the 
reporters recognized him newspaper 
man well known in the calling. 

He returned after the raids without 
cabman’s uniform and had a story in de- 
tail of all the raids. He often 
asked how he managed to be acting as Jus- 
tice Jerome's coachman, but his only 
swer is a laugh 


as a 
the 


has been 


an- 
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Gen. Stillman F. Kneeland, the lawyer, 
besides writing a number of standard legal 
works finds time to devote to two hobbies, 
painting and violin playing. In the 
eral’s law office he has two marine 
which by himself. 


Gen- 
views 


were painted 
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¢ Borden, the largest individual 
country of plants manufactur- 
has in his New York li- 
the only complete of 
existence. Where there has 
as to priority of publication, 
Borden has secured both the American 
English edition. His rarest gem in 
this collection is the original manuscript of 
““Catriona.’’ He has also a very rare first 
edition of the ‘* Child's Garden of Verses,” 
that was published under the title of ‘* Pen- 
ny Whistles " in 1880, and contains several 
poems that do not appear in the “ Child's 
Garden."" This book was published in 1880, 
and has neither title page nor date. 


ing cotton goods, 
brary probably 
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That Charles Frohman is a dominant 
character few will dispute. The tribute 
paid to his power and domination, particu- 


larly in the theatrical world, is to be seen 
on every hand. Recently several enterpris- 
ing politicians in his district importuned 
Al. Hayman to allow his name to go on 
the Tammany Hall ticket this Fall as a 
candidate for a county office. Haymalm 
to whom politics is somewhat of a joke, 
is associated with Frohman, and has 


charge of his department of publicity, re- 
plied that he would take the nomination on 
one condition. When they asked him what 
it was, he said: “That whenever you 
print my name it must have an under line 
reading, ‘By courtesy of Charles Froh- 
man,’ ”’ 

& 
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One of the best-known raconteurs in the 
South is the Rev. Charles Lane of Atlanta. 
He thoroughly unconventional, but is 
possessed of an inexhaustible supply of an- 
ecdotes. Mr. Lane was one of a party of 
ministers who were recently dining with the 
Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage at the home 
of Evan P. Howell, in Atlanta. Dr. Tal- 
mage was personally a stranger to most of 
the preachers present, and the dinner 
seemed rather cold and formal, differing in 
this respect from most Southern gatherings. 
Finally some one suggested to Mr. Lane 
that he try to liven things up. © He then 
proceeded to tell the following story, which 
completely fractured the ice and made 
every one acquainted with every one else 
that was there: 

‘“*A few years ago there might have been 
seen walking the decks of an Atlantic 
steamer a man, apparently a rustic inhab- 
itant, seemingly in deep distress. A fellow- 
passenger having observed the manifesta- 
tions of the man's obvious grief for several 
days, finally went to him and asked, sym- 
pathetically: 

* My friend, I have noticed your distress 
for several days, and, thinking that perhaps 
I might be of some assistance, venture to 
ask if any member of your family is dead.’ 

**No,’ replied the man; ‘ Nobody dead.’ 

“** Well, you are probably suffering from 
some. #erious business misfortune, I pre- 
sume,’ continued the questioner. 

“*No; no business trouble.’ 

“* Might [I ask, then, what the trouble 
is?’ 

‘Well, I'm on my weddin’ 
sponded the man, seriously. 

“*On your wedding trip? Why, I al- 
ways thought that was a time of great re- 
joicing.’ 7 

“* Ves, but my wife's not 
plied the disturbed man. 

‘Your wife not with you! 
of a man taking a wedding 
wife was not with him.’ 

“*Well, you see it was this way: We 
didn't have money enough for both of us to 
go, but as the thing had ter be tuck, 'm 
taking it by myself!’" 
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8. C. T. Dodd, the solicitor for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, who is perhaps as inti- 
mate with John D. Rockefeller as any man 
in that concern, tells this story of the rich- 
est man in America: ‘ Many years ago. 
before the oil efining industry had beer 
developed to tts present high efficiency, the 
from certain prolific 
oil wells in Ohio contained a large amount 
of sulphur. It was so expensive to separate 
this sulpbur from the raw material that it_ 
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almost unanimous in advising againat the 
storage of this sulphurous oil as Mr. Rocke- 
feller was at that time doing. But he 
would say to them, ‘I do not believe the 
good Lord would allow this much valuable 
oil to come from the earth without intend- 
ing that some use should be made of it.’ 

““Mr. Rockefeller controlled the company, 
and he kept on storing what every one else 
thought was the valueless oil, In time an 
inventor came along and devised a plan of 
separating the sulphur from the petroleum 
with but slight expense. Millions of dollars 
were made from the oil that had been 
stored. It was Mr. Rockefeller’s foresight 
. and determination that did it all,” 
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The Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet, rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Holy 
Communion, at Sixth Avenue and Twen- 
tieth Street, does not believe that a min- 
ister should be away from his church dur- 
ing the Summer months. 

Dr. Mottet regularly takes charge of the 
services at his church every Sunday. In 
fact, he spends at least half of each week 
in the city, ready to look after his parish- 
ioners, 

He has a Summer home on Long Island, 
but he gets very little personal enjoyment 


out of it. Every Friday he journeys up to 
the city and remains over until Monday, 
and more often Tuesday. During the re- 


cent continued heated period he was in con- 
tinuous attendance at his office in the rec- 
tory. 


Dr. Mottet has been rector of the church 





for twenty-three years, and has followed 

the same general programme each Summer 
kG instead of taking the customary three 
months’ vacation of many other ministers. 
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Recorder Goff is partial to crackers and 
milk for his luncheon. This combination 
he has served to him‘in his chambers at 
the Criminal Courts by his personal at- 
tendant 

This simple diet is not always appreciated 
by those who attend the Recorder's court 
The reason for this is that the Recorder 
will often prolong his morning sessions un- 
til way after the usual luncheon hour and 
then take a recess for thirty minutes, 
which is sufficient time to eat crackers and 
milk 

On the opening day of the Bissert bribery 
case several hundred well-fed east side poli- 
ticlans were present at the court. When 
the Recorder failed to adjourn the first 
session at 1 P. M. they began to look anx- 
fous. When the hands of the clock reached 
the hour of 2 they were decidedly hungry 
individuals The Recorder then gave his 
thirty-minute adjournment, and there was 
a general rush for the nearest luncheon 
counters and restaurants. After this thir- 
ty-minute recess the Recorder still further 
shocked th east siders by sitting until 
6:10 P. M 
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Few Health Officers of the Port of New 
York have failed to develop bucolic tastes 
during their incumbency. The Quarantine 

f reservation furnishes opportunities for 
& their gratification. Dr. W. T. Jenkins had 
a weakn for Shetland ponies, of which 
he had a fins stable. With Dr. Alvah H. 
Doty it “runs to” Jersey cows. He has 
two deer-eyed, fawn-colored creatures 
Great milk producers, which flourish on the 
rich lus herbage of the back lawns 
Tie suffered much during the hot Sum- 
mer from flies and mosquitoes, and their 
owner decided that their afflictions would 
be alleviated if they wore some kind of a 
garment. They are now the swellest ani- 
4 mals in Richmond County, as they wear 
! gray wrappers, cut décolleté and bias, and 
little but the head is exposed to insect tor- 
ment 
> @ ¢ 
The popular idea of an Admirai fighting 
) @ wuval battle in full dre uniform niusi 
have been badly shattered when, after ¢ 
cattle of Santiago, Admiral rvera cai 
or board the lowa with no shirt on and in 
his bare feet. The fact is that an Adm’‘ral 
fights in anything he happens to nsieer 
comfortabl A close friend of Admiral 
Schley’s said the other day that the Ad 
miral had told him that he wore black 
alpaca coat at the battle of Santiago Ad 
miral Schiey h generally been represent 
ed as wearing undress uniform at this 
battle 
> @ @ 
That part of Wall Street which love the 
















spect io is wondering whether J. Pier 
pont Morgan underwent any psychological 
change during his recent foreign trip, for 
he has apparently forsaken his old habit of 
occup) his desk'in the outer office of hi 
banking house, where he couid be séen. at 
work trom the entrance of the house or 
through h Broad Street window from 
the street His inner and private offic 
which used to be seldom occupied except 
for the more important business 
Gay and sa hincheon place ha 
beey *) cene of most of his active busi 
Ness transaction ii nis return from Eu 
rope. Th he has had tock ticker 
put in that offi 
> © 
They were seated sround the table the 
t} night talking hop and telling of 
tmusing incidents which had happened at 
critical moments, and which in reality wer 
chow serious than humorot at the time 
of occurrence. E. H. Sothern said 
Fpeaking of harrowing and soul-stirring 

incidents on the stage, none could be 
more painful, Hterally and to the pirat, 
than the episode which occurred direciiy 


following my taking up tragedy { was im- 
personating fHlamlet, and = my ‘fathers 
gnost was an understudy, the regular 
ghost being on the sick list Behind the 
battlement scenery was a slightly raised 
piatiorm, at the top of a flight of stan 
leading under the stage everything was 
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moving along 48 smoothly as a Corliss en 
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gine, and when it reached his cue my 
‘father's ghost” came out nobly with his 
deep sepulchral voice: ‘ Beware! Be- 
ware!’ As the second ‘beware’ floated 
over the footlights it was followed by a 
most unearthly clatter and noise, ‘which 
sounded as if the building was coming 
down, and concluded with a wholesale shat- 
tering of glassware. 

“ Of course something had happened. “My 
‘father’s ghost! had stoed upon the edge 
of the little elevation—why he was there 
nobody knows—and losing his balance he 
tumbled through the opening, rolled down 
into the ceHar, and brovght up in a pile of 
empty beer bottles, where he lay, vut, 
bruised, and groasatng, until the curtain 
was rung down and he was rescued. An- 
other ghost was ordered, and the play pro- 
ceeded with only a few minutes’ delay. 

“It sounds funny now, but I could feel 
my hair turning white at the time." 

eee 

John McCullagh, late Chief of the Police 
Department and present Superintendent of 
State Elections, tells a good story on him- 
self, which happened just prior to his be- 
ing selected to fill the position of chief ex- 
ecutive of the Police Department, made va- 
cant by the retirement of Peter Conlin. 

It was a week previous to the opening of 
the Horse Show in Madison Square Garden. 
McCullagh was assigned to pick the men 
from the mounted squad who he decided 
would present the most favorable showing 
in the exhibition and drill them. 

He says he was drilling his men one 
morning, in the Garden, when he noticed 
a big, brawny policeman with his head in- 
clined forward, out of keeping with the rest 
of the command. He rode up to him, and, 
putting his fist under the fellow’s chin and 
shoving his face upward so that the police- 
man gazed toward the roof, said command- 
ingly: 

** Hold your head up, like a soldier! 

The patrolman did not move his head 
from the attitude in which McCullagh 
placed it, but said, as he continued to gaze 
upward: 

“ Inschpect’r! " 
“Well!” 


“Will Oi always howld me head loike 
this?’ % 

“Yes! Certainly! Be a man! Hold your 
head up like a soldier!’ 

Extending his disengaged right hand to 


McCullagh, the big fellow answered: 
** Well, good-bye, Inschpect’r; Oi'll nivver 


see you again.” 
© @ ¢ 
The friends of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt say 
that of all the allusions to her name or per- 
paid her first visit 
many years ago one 


sonality when she to 


the shores of America 


has remained uppermost in her memory, 
and she never misses the opportunity to 
speak of it with evident amusement. It 
probably excites her risibilities more of late 
years, they say, because it is not so apro- 
pos as it was at the time 

Her remissness from the standpoint of 
avoirdupois was more than passingly no- 
ticeable, and the critics never lost an op- 
portunity to call the public's attention to 


that particular defect in her physical cons 
struction 
morning her maid entered 
with indignation depicted 
lineament of her countenance, and, handing 
Mr: Bernhardt a copy of a morning paper, 
placed her finger upon a single’ paragraph 
of two It 
‘An empty carriage drove up to the door 
of the theatre and Sarah Bernhardt alight- 
ed 
That little two-line paragraph has caused 


her 
in 


One pres- 


every 


ence 





lines said: 


her to smile all these years. 
Wl er Memor‘al’s Unique Feature. 
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ING EDWARD VII. has announced by 
proclamation.that he will dispense 
with various services which sundry 

of his subjects are “ bound to do and per- 
form" at his coronation—much to the dis- 
appointment of the subjects in question. It 
is understood that they are puzzled to ac- 
count for this desire of his Majesty—whose 
love for quaint and picturesque ceremonies 
has recently been continually illustrated— 
to cut out from the coronation exercises 
some of their most picturesque and time- 
honored features 

The reason for the King’s decision, how- 
ever, seems cbvious on its face. Not even 
at the Court of the Grand Monarque, not 
even at the most ornate Oriental Court, has 
a ceremony been eVolved so elaborate as 
that of the coronation of a British ruler. 
King Edward may well look forward with 
dread to the ordeal through which he must 
pass next June. The task of learning the 
lines in the longest Shakespearean part is 
a light one compared with that of commit- 
ting to memory all that the central figure 
in Westminster Abbey must perform. 

The best description of the ceremony of 
coronation is to be found in the “ instruc- 
tions "' issued by the Earls Marshal before 
other monarchs crowned. The in- 
structions issued before the coronation of 
Victoria are particularly full and precise, 
and there will be very little difference be- 
tween the of 1838 and that of 
1002. The minor services already alluded 
to are not part of the ceremony proper, and 
the fact that they are to be dispensed with 
will not interfere with the ordinary exer- 
cises. The Earl Marshal's instructions are 
too long to be quoted verbatim, but ‘the fol- 
lowing will give an idea of the principal 
features of the ceremony: 

The Peers and Peeresses in their robes 
of state, with the other persons privileged 
to be present, will be conducted some time 
before the ceremony to the places assigned 
to them in Westminster Abbey—the Lords 
Spiritual on’ the north of the 
area, the Lords Temporal in the south 
transept, and the Peeresses in the north 
transept. Distinguished strangers will be 
accommodated in the galleries. Incident- 
ally it may be mentioned that the work of 
constructing seating space in the confined 


were 


ceremony 


side central 


quarters of the abbey for the immense 
throng the building will have to hold is a 
work of so much difficulty that it will be 
begun very soon 

The great officers of state, the Archbish- 
ops of Canterbury and York, the noblemen 
| appointed to carry the regalia, all in their 
robes of state, assemble in tle Jerusalem 
Chamber early. Here the regalia are de- 


| and 
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livered to the noblemen by whom they are 


to be borne. A full list of the regalia is as 


fo'lows: St. Edward's Staff, the Spurs, the 
Sceptre and Orb, the Pointed Sword of 
Temporal Justice, the Pointed Sword of 
Spiritual Justice, the Curtana (Sword of 


Mercy,) the of State, the Sceptre 
with the Dove, the Orb, St. Edward's (the 
coronation) Crown, the Patina, the Chalice, 
the Bible 


Sword 


The King and Queen, with the members 
of the royal family, attended by the offi- 
clals of the household, will proceed in state 
from one of the palaces in London to the 
abbey As to the make-up of the proces- 
sion, tradition gives a good deal more room 
in than in 
coronation ceremony. Of 
state rriage will be 
that seen for the 
Majesty 
the 
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onation oath—that oath of which so much 


has been heard lately, and which in this 
case will be materially modified for the 
first time since the days of William and 
Mary. 

When this part of the ceremony is in 
progress the King is kneeling before the 
altar. Afterward he returns to his former 
place and the prayer preparatory to the 
anointing is read. Then the King’s crimson 
robe is removed and his Majesty proceeds 
to sit in the famous coronation chair, un- 
derneath which is the sacred inauguration 
stone of the Scottish Kings, taken to Eng- 
land by Edward I. The solemn ceremony 
of anointing—the most ancient feature of 
all the exercises in the abbey—then takes 
place. Afterward the Spurs and Sword of 
State are delivered to the King, his Majes- 
ty is invested with the Imperial Mantle or 
Dalmatic Robe of Cloth of Gold, the Orb is 
placed in his hand, the Ruby Ring—some- 
times called the “‘ Wedding Ring of Eng- 
land "'—is placed on the fourth finger of his 
right hand, and the Sceptre with the Cross 
are also given to him. 


It may be mentioned that when this stage 
of the proceedings is over his Majesty will 
not look—as might be judged from the fore- 
going—like a curiosity dealer’s porter with 
his arms full. Ali the various objects are 
returned by him to one or other of the high 
state officers after he has held them for a 
moment. Some of them are deposited on 
the altar, but to describe all this ceremony 
would take up altogether too much room. 


The actual 
takes place. 


ceremony of coronation now 
The Archbishop, standing be- 
fore the altar and having the crown be- 
fore him, takes it in his hands and conse- 
crates it. Then he places it on the King's 


head, the assembied multitude shouting 
“God save the King!" All the Peers and 
Peeresses present then put on their coro- 


nets, the Bishops their caps, and the Kings- 
of-Arms their Trumpets sound, 
drums beat, parts of 
London all over 
the empire 


crowns 
guns in 
on this 
fire. 
It is not likely that 
same crown as that worn by Queen 


and various 


possibly occasion 
will 
the King will use the 
Victo- 
The latter was made 
for her Majesty, and it has been the custom 
of most the Restoration to 
have their own crowns. The coronation 
crown lined with a of velvet, 
but in other respe@ts is similar in design to 
the many 
ments, &c 


ria at her coronation. 


monarchs since 


is cap violet 


representations in official docu- 


After the coronation the King ascends his 


throne and the longest and most trying 
part of the ceremony is begun Beginning 
with the Archbishops, the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal will make obeisance before 
the King At previous ceremonies each no- 
bleman has _ kissed the monarch’s left 
cheek, but it is understood that this part 
of the ceremony will be cut out It is no 
easy matter for the Peers, in their cum- 
brous robes, to perform their part with 
dignity They all have to walk backward 
after they have knelt before the King, and 


sometimes in previous ceremonies unpleas- 
ant accidents hav« curred 


or 
The King and the Archbishops and Bish- 
of the Holy 


first handed 


ops then partake 
the 


Communion, 
his crown to 
He after- 
chair and 
ain. 


King having 
the Lord Great Chamberlain 
ward returns to the 
himself puts the crown on his head a 


coronation 








The regalia are returned to their respective 
bearers, the King’s Royal Imperial Mantle 
is exchanged for his Royal Robe of Purple 
Velvet, and, with the crown on his head, 
the Sceptre with the Cross in his right 
hand, and the Orb in his left hand, his 
Majesty passes out of the abbey with all 
the other dignitaries 

The picturesque ceremony performed by 
the King's Champion, which ceremony is 
to be omiited at King Edward's coronation, 
did not take place in the abbey, but after- 
ward in Westminster Hail It is probable 
that the proceedings next year will end in 
the: abbey and that none of the exercises 
held in old days in the hall will follow. 
When it is remembered that the foregoing 
is only the barest outline of what takes 
piace and that the Queen Consort will also 
take a prominent part in the ceremony, it 
will be recognized that the coronation of a 
British monarch is quite lengthy enough. 
The interval between the King's accession 
and his coronation is none too long for all 
the preparations 

Even now the Peers and Peeeresses are 
beginning to order coronets for the cere- 
mony Few of them already possess them, 
and there is no such thing as buying an ar- 
ticle of this description ready made. They 
must be most carefully made to measure or 
they would be inwearable, 

Miss Loftus Had No Views. 

A Brooklyn autograph collector has a let- 
ter from Cecella Loftus, the actress, which 
is puzzling her considerably The collector 
is in the habit of devising ingenious ques- 
tions to put to famous persons in order to 
secure more of their handwriting than 
their mere signatures. She wrote to Cecelia 
Loftus recently asking her whether she 
thought the stage wus degenerating or not. 
Miss Loftus replied as follows: 

My Dear Miss Blank 

I am sorry £ cannot send you my views on the 
degeneration of the drama The truth of the 
matter is J Saven't any Sincerely yours, 

CELIA LOrTis 
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HE two most important’ exploring ex- 
peditions which have ever been fitted 
out for the south polar seas will 

start from England and Germany this 
month—the English in the Discovery and 
the German in the Gauss, both of them 
new ships especially constructed for ant- 
arctic exploration and equipped with every- 
thing needful for the most complete and 
varied scientific observation, even includ- 
ing a captive balloon and an electrical 
plant. The Discovery left the Thames 
Wednesday afternoon bound for the Solent, 
King Edward, who is keenly interested in 
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through the frozen seas, like a gigantic 
wall—perhaps the sea face of the greatest 
glacier in the world; perhaps the edge of 
an enormous island of ice anchored over 
the pole; perhaps, indeed, something still 
more remarkable than either of these—is 
certainly one of the greatest natural cu- 
riosities in the world. 

The region has a fauna and flora of !ts 
own apparently very similar to that of the 
arctic world. The few fossils which have 
been picked up indicate that there was a 
time when it was crowded with plants 
and animals, The life of the antarc- 
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the expedition, will inspect the vessel 
prior to her final departure for the antarc- 
tic circle. The Discovery and the Gauss 
are about the same size—170 feet in 
length and 35 feet in breadth, * and 
have displacements of about 1,500 
tons. They are strongly built of oak 
and sheathed with  greenheart. The 
bows are steel plated, and made with a 
great sheer, so that they will tend to ride 
up on the ice and break it with their 
weight. They are rigged for sailing, but 
carry auxiliary steam engines of about 
400 horse power, and the screws and rud- 
ders are so arranged that they can be 
hoisted out of the water in case of danger 
from ice. The living rooms in both vessels 
are amidships, the stoke hold and engine 
room being placed right aft, while the 
whole lower hold is utilized as a coal 
bunker. Capt. Scott commands the Eng- 
lish expedition and Dr. von Drygalski the 
German. 

It is expected that the commanders of 
the two expeditions will work together and 
follow a system suggested by Sir Clements 
Markham, President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, which divides the region 
into four quadrants, two on the Austral- 
asian side and two on the Cape Horn and 
Cape of Good Hope side. The first quad- 
rant, from 90 degrees east to 180 degrees, 
he names Victoria; the second, from 180 
degrees to 90 degrees west, in which 
the. only known land is Peter Island, is 
called the Ross Quadrant; the third, from 
90 degrees west to the meridian of Green* 
wich, is Weddell, and the fourth, extending 
from the Greenwich meridian to 99 degrees 
east, about which the least is known, is 
called the Enderly Quadrant. The English 
expedition will confine its operations to 
the Victoria and Ross Quadrants, the 
Germans taking Weddell and Enderby, 


The great unknown region comprised in 
these four quadrants covers millions, of 
square miles, extending over practically 
thirty degrees of latitude. It is continual- 
ly modifying the atmosphere of the whole 
southern hemisphere, and yet we know al- 
most nothing about its meteorology. It is 
one of the most interesting volcanic re- 
gions on the face of the globe; recent vol- 
eanic rocks are present everywhere and 
active volcanoes are quite numerous, and 
we are entirely ignorant of its geology. 
It is one of the two great world centres of 
magnetic phenomena, and yet we know 
scarcely anything regarding the magnetic 
conditions which prevail, not even with 
any certainty where the southern mag- 
netic pole is located. It is by all odds the 
grandest field for ice study now existen 
and yet no one has studied the ice there. 
The mysterious ice barrier rising out 
fathoms of water, and stretching its per- 
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CROSS EXPEDITION, 
tic seas 1s very varied and numerous. The 
great tropical oceans which now separate 
the two poles seem to present an effectual 
barrier to any communication, and it is a 
matter of much interest to discover what 
the arctic and antarctic identity of life 
forms is due to. Various speculations have 
been put forward; one of these is that deep, 
cold currents traverse the warmer waters 
of the ocean and form hidden roadways, 
as it were, by which the two polar faunas 
are connected. Another theory is that there 
was originally a uniform fauna through- 
out all the seas of the globe, which is now 
surviving only at the poles, having been 
superseded in the warmer regions of the 
ocean by newly developed forms. 

The north pole, chiefly for geographical 
reasons, hag been much more successfully 
and continuously attacked than its south- 
ern counterpart. The cause of this is plain- 
ly shown by the two diagrammatic maps. 

The north pole is closely surrounded by 
large land masses, all of them inhabited 
and fairly accessible. The antarctic con- 
tinent (if it ig a continent) lies in the midst 
of a great ocean, the nearest land being 
the narrow extremity of South America, 
many hundreds of miles away. So that 
while the north pole has been approached 
to within about 255 miles, no human being 


-has ever beem nearer than about 700 miles 


to the south polar axis: 

It seems.at first rather surprising, not- 
withstanding the many geographical diffi- 
culties, that an enormous region of. this 
sort, full of fresh material for the explorer 
an@ scientist, should still, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, be practically 
untouched, especially in view of the great 
activity there has been during recent years 
ia north polar exploration, expedition after 
expedition going out every year—nine, for 
instance, being planned for 1901. But, apart 
from the purely geographical reasons, in 
the absence of closely surrounding popula- 
tions and large land masses, the climate 
and temperature conditions of the antarc- 
tie render it the most inhospitable and 
dangerous region on the globe; much more 
so than the Arctic. The midsummer of 
the Southern Hemisphere occurs near, the 
time of perihelion, when the velocity of the 
earth is at its greatest. This makes the 
Summer south of the equator somewhat 
shorter than north of it, and hence colder, 
This, combined with the absence of large 
surrounding land masses, produces tem- 
peratures from 14 to 18 degrees lower in 
the Antarctic than in corresponding lati- 
tvdes in the Arctic seas, 


The coldest month is August with a mean 
temperature as observed by Borchgrevink 


- of —13.4-degrees Fahrenheit. The mean tem- 


perature at Cape Adare, 71 degrees 18 min- 
utes south, is above zero for six months 
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months. The mean monthly temperature 
is above freezing during only one month 
of the year—January. The highest temper- 
ature observed by Borchgrevink at Cape 
Adare was 48.9 degrees Fahrenheit, which 
occurred during a heavy snow storm on 
Jan, 23, 1900. At one time a temperature 
in the sun, by the black bulb thermometer, 
of 104.2 degrees was registered, while at 
the same time in the shade an ordinary 
thermometer indicated 8 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The most remarkable and trying feat- 
ure of the antaretic climate, however, is the 
wind. The frequency and force of the gales, 
(sometimes ninety miles an hour,) which 
are always, in the higher latitudes, from 
the same direction, east-southeast, make 
outdoor life at certain seasons almost im- 
possible. Nothing more appalling than 
these winds can be imagined, it is said. 

The weird and fantastic quality of the 
whole region is well described by Henryk 
Arctowski, a member of the Belgica expe- 
dition. He says: 


‘The silence which broods at times over 
this unknown world is singularly impres- 
sive, but occasionally a mountain of ice 
collapses with a thundering crash. One 
could hardly believe one’s eyes when these 
changes in the fairy-like scenes occurred 
were it not for the dull rumbling growl of 
the disrupted glaciers. In fact, this realm 
of eternal ice is so different from anything 
one has seen that it appears another world 
altogether. In sober truth, I do not believe 
that in any fable the human imagination 
has described what we have seen here."’ In 
view of the great interest which attaches 
to the expeditions of 1901, and the very rad- 
ical changes which their explorations may 
bring about in antarctic geography, it will 
be of interest perhaps to go over briefly 
the history of the region and our present 
knowledge regarding it. 


When the belief in the roundness of the 
earth began to gain ground the old geog- 
raphers decided that an antarctic continent 
would be necessary to preserve the sym- 
metry of the earth. According to Pomponius 
Mela, between the “ real world "’ which he 
knew and his hypothetical Antarctica there 
lay an intensely torrid zone, scorched 
by the sun and enveloped in mist, over 
which it was impossible for man to sail. 
And he accounted for the volume of the 
Nile by supposing it to rise in this southern 
continent, pass under the waters of the 
torrid zone, and again come to the surface 
in South Africa. As commerce was grad- 
ually extended in all directions these fan- 
tastic notions were one by one dispelled, 
and although during the middle ages the 
idea of an antipodes, or antichthone, as it 
was also called, was considered heretical 
and rejected by the church, geography was 
being gradually perfected on the basis of 
Ptolemy's great work. Through the perse- 
verance of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
who sent out vessel after vessel, the south- 
ern limit of Africa was fixed and it was 
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covered the great ice barrier, and finally 
settled the much discussed question of a 
land connection between the continents and 
Antarctica, Cook reached a south latitude 
of 71 degrees 10 minutes, the highest then 
attained. Here he found immense fields of 
ice which extended, unbroken, for miles. 
Whales, blue, brown, and white petrels, and 
a few sooty albatrosses were the only ani- 
mals seen. The Russian expedition, com- 
manded by F. G. von Bellinghausen, 1519- 
21, reached 60 degrees 53 minutes in lon- 
gitude 92 degrees 19 minutes. James Wed- 
dell, in 1823, sailed with two vessels on a 
sealing expedition. He reached a soutna 
latitude of 74 degrees 15 minutes in longi- 
tude 34 degrees 16 minutes west. At this 
high latitude, exceeding Cook's by three 
degrees, he found the sea open and only 
three icebergs visible. Many minor expedi- 
tions followed these, and a number of new 
istands were discovered and named. Among 
these minor expeditions may be mentioned 
those of Lieut. Wilkes of the United States 
Navy, and a French expedition in charge 
M. D'Urville. The next expedition of 
leading importance was that of Sir James 
Clark Ross, 1840-3, and indeed the only 
one, up to the two which will start this 
month, with anything like a satisfactory 
equipment, which has ever attacked the 
antarctic seas. This was a purely scien- 
tifie expedition, its chief purpose being to 
study the magnetic elements in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, and to locate the south 
magnetic pole, which Gauss had placed at 
about 146 degrees east longitude and (6 de- 


of 


grees south latitude. (As determined hy 
the Borchgrevink expedition, the south 
magnetic pole is 73 degrees 20 minutes 
south latitude and 146 degrees east Jongi- 
tude.) Sir Joseph Hooker, the fameus 
botanist, then plain Dr. Hooker, accom- 


panied the expedition. Its ships were the 
Erebus and Terror. Victoria Land was 
discovered and named; Mounts Erebus and 
Terror, the former an active voleano, 12,400 
feet in height, were discovered. The ice 
barrier, from 150 to 200 feet in height, was 
followed for 250 miles, but no opening could 
be found. Ross subsequently reached 78 
degrees 9% minutes 30 seconds south latl- 
tude in longitude 161 degrees 27 minutes 
west. Since this expedition until the voy- 
ages of the Belgica, 1598-9, and the Southern 
Cross, 1898-1900, the Southern Arctic was 
left almost exclusively to sealers. Borch- 
grevink of the latter expedition reached a 
south latitude of 78 degrees 50 minutes, ex- 
ceeding Ross by about 40 minute¢s. 

It will be seen that despite the fairly 
numerous attempts to explore the antarctic 
regions, the veil which shuts off this mys- 
terious land has never been pushed aside 
to any extent. Whether there exists an 
enormous continent with the pole as its 
centre, or merely a collection of ill-laden 
islands cannot as yet be answered. The 
marked shallowing of the ocean toward the 
pole, however, seems to favor the former 
view. The grandest and most beautiful 
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clearly shown that whatever land lay to the 
south had no connection with it. An ant- 
arctic continent appeared on Schiéner’s 
globes tn 1515. : 

Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch explorers 
worked away at the islands just south of 
the known continents, and.many of them 
Were named as portions of a great antarc-. 
tic land. Cook, in his second voyage, 
1772-5, sailed around globe between 40 
dvarees and @ degrees senth latitade, dis- 
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phenomenon of the Antarctic is the Aurora 
Australis. As observed by the Southern 
Cross expedition, which was the first to 
winter on Antarctic land, it was very con- 
stant, being seen nearly every night in the 
Mies usually manifesting itself between 
6 P. M. 
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tremities resting Of thé horizon. This was 
genérally the starting point for the radiant 
draperies of rays, of variegated colors, and 
with indescribably beautiful and graceful 
folds, which move laterally from east to 
west.. Long shafts of light shoot down 
toward the earth with incredible rapidity. 
The intensity of the colors deepens as the 
earth is approached. The heavy gales are 
usually preceded by remarkably brilliant 
auroral displays. 
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An unfortunate 


‘Tween the sélentifie’and naval“portions of 


the English expedition, and has led to the 
resignation of Prof. J. W. Gregory of Mel- 
bourne, who was to have been its’ scientific 
leader. But despite this the probability ‘is 
that our scanty store of knowledge re- 
garding south polar regions will be notably 
Increased if the ships survive the many 
perils of these dangerous seas and succeed 


in carrying out their programmes. 
Vv. J. YOUMANS, 
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Lieut. Gen. Miles Criticises the 


American Soldier's Appearance 





ASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—Gen. Chaffee's 
recent statement that the American 
soldiers in China compared favora- 

bly with the soldiers of other nationalities 
except in the matter of dress has aroused 
considerable interest among army officers 
here. The question whether an American 
soldier appears shabby or negligent in 
dress when lined up with soldters of other 
countries has never had a chance for solu- 
tion except in China, when the armies of 
the civilized world were all represented to- 
gether in a campaign. Nevertheless, there 
are some officers who have had a chance 
to compare American soldiers with others 
through examinations of the European ar- 
mies, and none of these is better qualified 
to express an opinion than Lieut. Gen. 
Miles, who has made several critical stud- 
ies of the armies of European nations. 
Gen. Miles indorses Gen. Chaffee’s opin- 
ion. He thinks that the American soldier 
does not compare favorably with others in 
the matter of dress. “The uniform of a 
he said, when asked for his opin- 
must be strong and dur- 





soldier,"’ 
ion on this point, “ 
able, and at the same time it must be of 
such a character that you must not only 
recognize at a glance that he is a soldier, 
but also the arm of the service to which 
h: belongs—whether infantry, cavalry, or 
artillery—and what regiment, troop, or bat- 
tery he belongs to. That is essential, and 
it must be indicated by his uniform. In the 
first place, you can tell when you see a 
man courageously doing his duty or run- 
ning away where the credit or disgrace be- 
longs. Then if he is found wounded or 
dead on the field you have the same means 
of recognizing him. 

* But a uniform should not only be verv- 
iceable and comfortable and serve as a 
means of identification; it should also give 
its wearer a neat, soldierly appearance. 
There are some objectionable features to 
our uniform, particularly the campaign hat. 
It is a slouchy headgear at best, and the 
men are very apt to wear it slouchily, 
That hat would not be becoming to any 
man in civil life, whether a laborer or a 
gentleman of leisure. We seem to have 
drifted into it, and it is one of the things 
that will probably have to be corrected in 
the future. It is the most unsoldierly feat- 
ure of the uniform.” 

Here Gen. Miles produced a collection of 
half-tone portraits of volunteers in the 
Spanish war. Each wore a campaign hat. 
‘‘ Now,” said the Lieutenant General, hand- 
ing the pictures to the interviewer, “I 
wish you would look over these pietures 
and tell me if you find in that entire coi- 
lection any two who wear their hats the 
same way, or any one whose hat adds to 
his soldierly appearance.”* 

After a careful search the reply was made 
that there were no two who looked alike 
and none whose hat looked soldierly. One 
man had the brim of his hat slightly 
turned down; another had his hat bunched 
up into a point at the top, with practically 
no crease in it; another had the brim down 
in front. They all looked soldierly up to 
the eyes, and hopelessly slouchy above. 

“And yet,” said Gen. Miles, “you will 
see by the names attached that they are 
all members of good regiments, and you 
have only to look at their faces to see that 
they are men above the average in intelli- 
gence—manly, fine-looking. sensible young 
fellows. Now, in any other service but 
the American, if they wear the same sort 
of uniform, they put it on in a way that 
makes them look like soldiers.” 

The General brought out pictures of the 
various foreign armies, many of them from 
photographs obtained during his _ trips 
abroad. He pointed to the British helmet 
as an example of a good hat. “It is the 
little things about it, he said, ‘ which 
give it a soldierly appearance, Take the 
point at the top, for instance. But here is 
a picture of the Australian Rifles. They 
wear a campaign hat practically the same 
as ours, and yet they all look alike and 
every man looks like a soidier.”’ | 

The campaign hat of the Australian Ri- 
fles is turned up at the side exactly = 
the same place in each hat, and there is a } 
plume. Every hat in the picture looked 
like every other hat, and the same thing 
was true of every detail of the uniform. 

“Is it the plume or the turning up at the 
side that makes them look so different 
from ours?" was asked 
replied Gen. Miles. “It is the 
They look alike, whatever 

| 


a” 
uniformity. 
they are.” 

The General showed the Turkish cap, a 
plain, square affair without the slightest 
ornament. The Turks Ibook  soldierly 
enough. The same was true of all the 
other armies. One of Gen. Miles’s pictures 
was of colonial officers at the Queen's 
Jubilee. They were from many different 
military organizations, and consequently 
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were not dressed alike. Some had one 
kind of hat and some another. 

* But,” said Gen. Miles, ‘there isn’t a 
slouchy or unsoldierly man among them. 
Many of them wear a campaign hat, you 
see, and it is very much like ours; but 
there is something about it which makes 
it look soldierly. 

“I think some of these points will have 
to be changed in future. At present the 
American soldier compares unfavorably in 
dress with any soldier in Europe.” 


NE of the most novel and unique 
O places of amusement in the world is 
the new London Hippodrome on 
Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, The 
feature of it is that it not only contains an 
ordinary stage upon which theatrical per- 
formances are given, but in front of this is 
an arena which, if desired, can be sunk 
and filled with water, for naval and aquat- 
ic displays. 

The building, which is of enormous size, 
stands on the corner of Cranbourn Street 
and Charing Cross Road. Here there is a 
high tower crowned with an octagonal open 
ironwork ornament. On top of this is a 
bronze group representing a Roman chariot 
and driver, which is visible from many 
parts of London. 

On the right of the foyer is the grand 
saloon, which is fitted up and furnished as 
a ship's saloon. The walls and ceiling are 
covered with fumed oak, and there are 
portholes showing apparently a view of the 
sea beyond. There is a gallery at the top, 
with a skylight over it, as on board ship, 
and the attendants are dresed in naval cos- 
tumes, 

The interior shows on the first floor the 
stage and arena, with the usual stalls and 
private boxes, but there is no pit. Above 
are the dress and grand circles, amphithe- 
atre, and gallery, all of which, as the ad- 
vertisement states, are “furnished with 
comfortable tip-up armchairs.” 

On the left of the grand circle is the 
“* Minstrels’ Gallery,’’ with a shell cover 
over it for throwing forward the music. 
Here an excellent orchestra of forty mu- 
siclans holds forth during the perform- 
ances. 

At a recent visit the customary vaude- 
ville performance was given upon the stage. 
At the conclusion of this the stage was 
sunk to the level of the arena, and the 
curtain was rung up upon a fox-hunting 
play called “Tally Ho.’ In this all the 
actors and actresses appeared on horseback 
and in full hunting costume. 

The plot of the play was a curious mix- 
ture of two rivals for a girl's hand, an 
elopement, and a fox hunt. A synopsis of 
the different scenes would convey a fair 
idea of it as follows: 

“The Cross Roads—on the Way to the 
Meet,”’ ‘Old Buck Hall—the Meet,” “ The 
Meadows—‘In Full Cry,’"’ ‘The Village 
and the Water Jump.” 

The last seene, the water jump, was the 
climax for which every one waited. Pre- 
vious to this the huge tank under the 
arena, composed of boiler-plate tron and 
capable of holding 100,000 gallons, was 
sunk and filled with water. 

The curtain rolled up, disclosing the scene 
of a village with the main street terminat- 
ing in the tank. Down the street dashed 
a real red fox, which jumped into the tank 
and swam across, where he was caught 
by the attendants. After him, in full cry, 
came a pack of twenty hounds that fol- 
lowed him across the water. Then came 
the squire, the parson, the eloping couple, 
and the huntsmen, all of whem dashed 
into the water. 

The last one to appear was an old market- 
woman with her cart filled with live ducks 
and geese. As she followed the hunters 
into the tank the ducks and geese swam 
out, and, as the audience dispersed, seemed 
to be enjoying themselves greatly. 


“The First Volunteer,” 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 


Apropos of the articles lately published in 
Tue Times's MAGAZINE on this subject, I 
have before me a copy of a letter of Adjt. 
Gen. Henry B. Carrington of Ohio of date 
Jan. 5, 1861, acknowledging the receipt of 
one of the 7th from Capt. Edwin C. Mason 
of Springfield, Ohio, in which Mason ten- 
ders the services of his Zouaves in case of 
war between the Government and the 
Southern States, which offer Gen. Carring- 
ton accepts, conditional on the necessity, 
and suggests it as the first made by any 
military organization. 

Capt. Mason died two years ago at Fort 
Snelling, a retired Brigadier General of the 
regular army, after a most thrilling life as 
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a ascidier of the Republic throughout the 
civil war and under Canby, Miles, and oth- 
ers up to the time of his death. In 1860 he 
organized his Zouaves, and, being a most 
efficient officer, had them dfilled to such 
a degree of perfection that, in January, 
1861, he was in correspondence with Capt. 
Ellsworth of Chicago, of the world-famous 
Chicago Zouaves, proposing friendly com- 
petitive drill for July 4, 1861. 

April 13, 1861, fell on a Saturday. The 
people of the whole country were breath- 
less with the tension resulting from the 
evacuation of Fort Sumter. Neighbor was 
asking neighbor: “ Will there be war?" 
“Will you go?" We had drill in bayonet 
exercise that night, and the drill was fierce. 
Company was dismissed at 9 o'clock, and 
after the Captain and I had blown out the 
candles in the tin sconces on the walls, we 
came down one flight of stairs, where was 
situated the telegraph office. It was crowd- 
ed with the leading elder citizens, who, as 
we came to the threshold, were listening 
with bated breath to the operator reading 
some message. He finished, and Gen. 
Sampson Mason, addressing his son, sdid: 

“ Edwin, the President has declared war, 
and on Monday will call for 75,000 volun- 
teers; the quota of Ohio will be seven regi- 
ments. Will your company go?” All eyes 
were on the “little Captain,” (he weighed 
105 pounds,) who replied, “Father, I of- 
fered my company in January, and it was 
accepted by the Adjutant General, provided 
war be declared.” 


I can never forget the shout of those 
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R. FRANK TUCKER, Secretary of 
M the Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor, be- 
lieves that the need for public baths in 
New York, always a chronic complaint, is 
reaching an acute stage. 

“Tne days of the river baths are num- 
bered,”’ said he, ‘“‘on account of the in- 
creasing volume of sewage poured into the 
water. Even now I believe they are un- 
wise. An epidemic of pinkeye in Brooklyn 
last year was traced to one of the baths 
there near a trunk sewer, Besides that, the 
river bath can only be open during the 
Summer. It is the duty of the city to as- 
sume the municipal activity of providing 
for the cleanliness of its tenement dwell- 
ers. This is not merely to cultivate habits 
of cleanliness, although a bath is the be- 
ginning of self-respect, but as a preventive 
of disease. Personal cleanliness is the first 
condition of immunity from disease, and in 
the tenements there are no facilities for 
bathing. There are no tubs, in the cold 
water tenements there is no hot water, and 
above all, there is the maddening lack of 
privacy, which renders it almost impossible 
to take a bath. 





“There is no excuse for the city,” he 
continued with energy, “‘ because the mat- 
ter has passed the stage of experimeat. 
The whole question has been proved; the 
money spent and the results shown. We 
have conducted the people’s baths on Riv- 
ington Street since 1591. The first year 
there were 59,442 baths given there. Last 
year there were 130,477. The bath became 
self-supporting three years ago, and it now 
pays for itself on the small fee of 5 cents 
apiece, This fee is supposedly for soap and 
towels, but it really pays the entire run- 
ning expenses of the bath. Last year the 
expense of conducting the bath was $5,775. 
We had a staff of eight attendants. The 
place was self-supporting, notwithstanding 
the fact that 6,000 free baths were included 
in our total. 


“Commissioner Carney asked the city 
for an appropriation of $152,000 to run the 
city bath on Rivington Street. We offered 
to take it and run it for a year for $17,500. 
‘the Commissioner finally promised the 
Mayor that the bath should be conducted 
for a year for not more than $24,000, and it 
has been running on that understanding 
since April, with what success I do not 
know. Our bath, as it now stands, has cost 

us only $30,000, exclusive of the land. The 

Rivington bath has cost the city $100,000. 

We have twenty-six bathing compartments. 

They have seventy. I believe the Rivington 

has cost too much, both to establish and to 

conduct, and that it could be done more 
cheaply. I am led to this conclusion both 
by our own experience and by that of the 

Beston public baths, of which there are 

twenty-four. 

“Ten public baths should be established 
immediately by the City of New York, of 
which eight should be in Manhattan and 
two in Brooklyn. They should be located 
in densely crowded centres of populaffon; 
on the lower east side, on the west side up 
near Sixty-first Street, in Little Italy, 
somewhere near One Hundred and Tenth 
Street; near Ejghtieth, where it is very 
thickly settled, and at such other points 
as seem best. I believe these ten baths 
could be established, on plots of ground 
50 by 100 feet, for an average of $70,000 
each, the cost varying according to the 
value of the ground. 

“ That's a mighty small sum for the City 
of New York to hesitate over,’’ continued 
Mr. Tucker; “a mere bagatelle. The city 
finds no difficulty in spending $8,000,000 for 
a speedway, and three or four millions for 
a Hall of Records, with enormously ex- 
pensive decorations. Then there is the 
Court House facing Madison Avenue, with 
its costly statuary. I think it would be 
better to house justice with not quite so 
much splendor and give the masses a 

| chance for personal cleanliness. 
' 
‘ 


“ As the best means of insuring success,”’ 








can be transported in storage batteries, 
ready for use at an inetant’s notice. 
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staid old fellows, pioneers of Ohio and de- 
scendants of Revolutionary sires, as they 
gave vent to their pent-fp enthusiasm and 
patriotic sympathy. I can recall but cne 
then present who is living to-day, Samuel 
A. Bowman. The Captain turned to me. 

“ Well, my boy,” he said, “if we are to 
g0 We may as well start now.” 

We climbed up to the armory, lit a tal- 
Jow candle, found a blank form of enlist- 
ment as then used in Ohio militia. I filled 
it up with dates and he signed “‘ Edwin C. 
Mason, Captain,”’ and I signed “ Hari. P. 
Christie, Private.’ 
P. M. Saturday, April 13. On Sunday 
morning we woke the people with our/fife 
and drum, and proceeded to enroll those 
of our company who could go. ‘“ No mar- 
ried men allowed,’’ was the order, but when 
Orderly Howard D. Johns with tears begged 
to go, we relented. He afterward hecame 
a Colonel. We had over three hundred ap- 
plicants from whom to select by ballot 
seventy-five. 

Our company was assigned as Company 
F to Second Ohio, Col. L. Wilson, and be- 
came a part of history, and the claim of 
Ohio is: 

Company F, Second Infantry, Capt. Ed- 
win C. Mason of Springfield, was the first 
company offered and accepted, and that~ 
barring the volunteering a few days prior 
of Washington (D. C.) guards for protec- 
tion of the Capitol—it was the first militia 
organization to enlist under the first cull, 
Capt. Mason being the first officer and the 
first private HARLAN P. CHRISTIE, 
Now of U. 8. Grant Post, No. 327, Brooklyn, 









he continued, ‘I would have the matter of 
establishing and conducting a system of 
public baths put into the hands of a special 
commission of volunteer members. The 
Boston Department of Baths is carried on 
by such a commission, which has been very 
successful in administering the public 
baths and gymnasiums of the city. Such a 
commission would have to be created by an 
amendment to the charter, passed by the 
Legislature. As to whether the baths 
should be quite free or not, I think the 
weight of experience is on the side of a 
small fee. 

“Our experience at the people's baths is 
an instructive lesson in the benefits of co- 
operation. For the fee, 5 cents, the bather 
could scarcely provide his own soap, towels, 
and hot water in his home, and yet we can 
run the baths successfully on it. The Bos- 
ton municipal baths have found a charge 
of 2 cents for soap and towels very satis- 
factory. Aside from all other considera- 
tions, I believe public baths would be more 
satisfactory to the great mass of the la- 
boring population with a small charge than 
without. You see, a bath is something dif- 
ferent from a library or a park. You can't 
pauperize people with public libraries or 
parks. But anything of such a very per- 
sonal nature as a bath, a man feels better 
to pay for. Still, there must always be 
provision for free baths for people unable 
to pay. This should be quietly and tact- 
fully managed by those in charge. It 
should be understood that the hobo who 
wanders in should be sent to a certain com- 
partment, and allowed to bathe free, with- 
out making a formal and humiliating dis- 
tinction.” 





Romance Followed Religion. 


HEN Mrs. Rudyard Kipling was a 
young girl she went out to a little 


mountain town in Colorado named 
Salida, to live with her brother, Wolcott 
Balestier. Salida was a railroad town, in 
a rough, transition stage. Miss Balestier 
struck up a great friendship with the 
daughter of Mrs. Emma Homan Thayer. 
Mrs. Thayer is known as an artist and 
writer, chiefly by her books, ‘‘ Wild Flow- 
ers of the Rockies” and “ Wild Flowers 
of the Pacific Coast.’ Her husband runs 
the system of eating houses connected 
with the Rio Grande Railroad, and they 
were then living in Salida. Mrs. Thayer 
tells how the two girls, her daughter and 
Miss Balestier, set out to get an Episco- 
pal service. They wrote to the Bishep of 
the diocese, who told them that if they 
would provide a place for the service to 
be held he would send a clergyman. The 
girls hunted the town over, but the only 
suitable vacant room they could find was 
back of a saloon. They rented that, wrote 
the Bishop, got out their notices of a meet- 
ing the following Sunday, and set out to 
get the room ready. About 5 o’cldck Sat- 
urday afternoon Mrs. Thayer went down 
to the room to see how they were getting 
along. They had got the room all properly 
arranged, except the cleaning of the floor. 
The woman who promised to come and do 
that had failed them, and as help of that 
kind was difficult to get, they could find 
no one to fill her place. So they had got 
pails of hot water and scrubbing brushes, 
and when discovered had their skirts 
pinned up, and were on their knees scrub- 
bing the floor. 

As a result of their efforts an Episco- 
pal church was afterward established in 
Salida, and Mrs. Thayer's daughter subse- 
quently married the rector, the Rev. J. 
Wallace Ohl. 


Hippos by the Bunch. 
At the Central Park Zoo. 
Visitor—What is the cost of that big hip- 
popotamus? 
Keeper—$2,000, Sir. 
Visitur—But that ia not the wholesale 
price is iti 
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such slanderous word pictures of Glouces 
ter life and character that he wrote an in- 
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be observed along the famous north 

shore of Massachusetts is that of the 
dories, fishing smacks, and schooners of 
the fishermen of Gloucester as they go out 
for their daily or their weekly cruise. 
Famed as they are in song and story, these 
unpretentious fishermen go on in their 
characteristic ways year by year, little 
thinking of the world beside. Every Sum- 
mer a considerable part of the world be- 
holds these quaint creatures and wonders 
at the mystery of their lives. The life of a 
fisherman, silent and pensive always, 
makes one think of the mysterious rumble 
to be heard in the interior of a conch shell. 

The fishermen of Gloucester, the ‘ Cap- 
tains Courageous ”’ of to-day, call as their 
home a little town out on a neck of land, a 
little port that was the nursery of the 
American Navy. The population of the 
place numbers 26,000, but most of these are 
moderns, just as are the public schools and 
Fire and Water Departments. The fisher- 
men wink their eyes and wonder if all this 
modern display is Gloucester. But it is the 
old place still, as well as the new one, and 
it maintains its place steadily as the larg- 
est fishing port in America. 

The place smells of fish. Fish are every- 
where in some shape or another, for the by- 
products of the finny tribe have come to be 
ef proportionate importance to the meat it- 
self. The inhabitants make their living by 
handling fish in one form or another, It is 
all fish. 

Time was when the cod and mackerel and 
other fish were taken into Gloucester, 
salted, packed, and sent out in bales or 
boxes to be cut up and dried by the local 
grocer or market man, and weighed out 
to the customers, bones and all. But that 
was in the old days, when all the fisher- 
men were Yankees. Modern commerce and 
invention has brought about a new order 
of things. It was once the housekeeper's 
job, wherever she might be, to remove the 
bones from the fish she had purchased from 
the market. Now, there are great business 
concerns in Gloucester which pack and 
ship the fish. The process of cleaning has 
reached such a stage of perfection that sev- 
eral Gloucester firms have out a standing 
offer of $1,000 reward for every bone that 
can be detected in any of the goods they 
send to market. 

Of course, some of the fish continue to 
be packed in bulk, but every year sees an 
increase in the number of brands of picked 
and shredded fish which are put upon the 
market. These are sent out in neat pack- 
ages containing from a quarter of a pound 
to’ considerably more fish ready for imme- 
diate use. Canned codfish and cream, cod- 
fish and potatoes, all cooked and ready for 
the table after a little heating, are among 
the delicacies sent to the trade for the 
first time last year, and the shippers are 
continually looking for new combinations 
that may be made to render more attrac- 
tive the fish itself. 

In the ancient days—days not so very 
ancient, either—there was a great deal of 
waste in preparing fish for the market. 
Now every portion of these scaly denizens 
of the deep is utilized, and utilized in 
Gloucester, too. That is the reason there 
are sO many more people there than the 
fishing industry proper would warrant. So 
the city which had once but a single func- 
tion, that of supplying fish food, now has 
several, but all dependent upon the same 
source, 


The making of a certain brand of glue, 
famous in magazine advertisements, is the 
strange purpose to which the fish bones 
are devoted. Another by-product is isin- 
glass, and a fertilizer is another. A patent 
coffee clearer consumes still another part 
of the fish. Other uses are now being ex- 
perimented with. And thus it happens that 
what formerly brought only abuse and 
trouble because of the difficulty of carting 
it away is now worth about $12 a ton. This 
is Yankee enterprise. 

As for the fish catches themselves, mere 
figures fail to tell the real story. The rec- 
ords say that during last year the fish 
landed at Gloucester amounted to 103,383,040 
pounds, Including the fish landed at other 
ports in Gloucester boats and by Gloucester 
fishermen, the total catch to be credited to 
this ancient village is placed at 136,383,040 
pounds, To tmagine a pile of fish which 
would weigh 68,191 tons is as impossible as 
it is to grasp the real distance to the sun, 
yet such is what last year’s captures by 
these fishermen mean. This amount of 
fish would supply a fish course for a din- 
ner for every one of the 70,000,000 people 
in.the United States, and there would be 
100,000,000 pounds left over. 


C)"~ of the most picturesque sights to 


Gloucester seems to be a@ magnet for for- 
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ITS PEOPLE. 


clashes between the Federal authorities and 
the English Government growing out of the 
conflicting claims of Gloucester and Nova 


Scotia fishermen, as to their respective 
rights and privileges, have been of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

But it is not the importation of fish that 
takes up most of the time of the Gloucester 
Custom House. It is the incoming. salt, al- 
though the salt comes free of duty when 
it is to be used in the curing of fish—an- 
other illustration of the favoritism for 
Gloucester of American Congresses. if 
Gloucester had paid duty on its salt last 
year, the revenues of her custom house 
would have been about $50,000 more than 
they were. Gloucester, next to Boston, im- 
ports more salt than any other port in the 
country. Last year Boston received 71,000,- 
000 pounds of this commodity, Gloucester 
66,200,000 pounds, New York, 60,000,000, and 
Chicago 28,000,000, 

The salt is used for the curing of the 
fish. Most of it comes in bond from Sicily. 
The fishermen are thus protected by the 
tariff at both ends. Foreign fish are taxed 
and the salt which they are: to use is let in 
free. The knowledge of the tariff of a 
Gloucester fisherman is usually confined 
to familiarity with this one distinction. 
But he is thoroughly versed upon the sub- 
ject of the absolute necessity for it. 


Engaged in fishing around Gloucester are | 
+ background for the 


504 licensed vessels according to the records 
of the custom house for the quarter ended 
March 31 last. Of these 226 were over 
twenty tons burden. Many of the vessels 
are built right in Gloucester, and the ship- 
building industry has reached some consid- 
erable proportions there. It was in Glou- 
cester that the first vessel known as a 
schooner was built. As this first of her 
type slid off her ways at her launching, a 
bystander is said to have exclaimed, ‘' See 
how she scoons!"’ Thereupon, tradition 
says, her owner responded, *‘ Schooner let 
her be.”’ 

These hardy fishermen go down to the 
sea in their boats all the year round, brav- 
ing the frigid storms of Winter, when dis- 
aster and death, and a grave in the sands 
of the deep, are only too often their only 
reward, But they also have opportunity 
to loll away the time in the long lazy 
days of the Summer, awaiting the schools 
of mackerel which have such an odd habit 
of appearing and disappearing with bewil- 
dering suddenness. It is when the mack- 
erel do appear that the fisherman must do 
his liveliest hustling. 

The unpoetic, matter-of-fact landsman of 
Gloucester, who has to work with more 
or less diligence and at the expense of a 
large amount of brow-beating in the fish 
preparing institutions of Gloucester, re- 
gards the life of the mackerel catcher as 
on the whole a pretty easy one, and his 
income very easily earned. Sometimes 
these mackerel catchers will be out for 
days at a time without. sight or sign of a 
fish. Then, without warning, up will come 
the little creatures by the thousand, re- 
maining near enough to the surface to be 
caught, perhaps, for only half an hour. 

During this half hour, a mackerel boat 
is the scene of the greatest possible ac- 
tivity. Skilled to it by long practice, the 
fisherman works with an energy and agility 
that is little less than remarkable. In 
these few minutes he must get his re- 
ward of perhaps a week of waiting. The 
size of his return will then depend upon 
the facility with which he can haul the 
fish on board, and in the second place, upon 
how quickly he can get to shore afterward. 
For, when he has got his “ fare,” it is a 
question of a race against time and his 
rival, 


The man who can land his catch first 
gets the advantage of the prevailing market 
price, and this may be high, because of a 
scarcity for several days. The early ar- 
rivals find their catch in eager demand, but 
as soon as the demand is satisfied the old 
law of demand and supply begins to oper- 
ate, and the late comers have to be content 
with very much more modest prices than 
the early arrivals. 

The advantage of a quick run to port asa 
factor in determiming profits, whether the 
port be Gloucester or Boston, after a good 
mackerel catch, has been signally demon- 
strated during the past year by the fact 
than many fishermen have employed auxil- 
fary power on their sailing boats. Five en- 
terprising fellows have now equipped their 
vessels with gasoline engines. One of these 
netted its owner about $1,000 on-one catch 
of mackerel a few weeks ago, simply be- 
cause while sailboats were becalmed, this 
one could-keep moving about over a wide 
area in her search for fish, and then, after 
securing a load, get. to Port, or to market, 
far in advance of her ‘slow-going compet- 
{tors. . 


These methods are certain to be con- 
tagious, of course, and those who profess 
to be able to prophesy about, such things 
say that it will be only a question of a 
short..time when _ vessels equipped with 
auxiliary power will revolutionize the mack- 
erel industry. It seems doubtful now, how- 
ever, whether steam will éver be used in 
this connection. Steam power involves, the 
carrying of coal, and a 
wi long trips are in t 
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can be transported in storage batteries, 
ready for use at an instant’s notice. 

The mackerel fishermen do not think 
much of the results of the efforts of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington to 
tell of the habits of the mackerel, however 
much this institution has done to put sci- 
ence at the service of the fishermen in 
other respects. One of the natives in dis- 
cussing this subject not-long ago, said: 

“Those chaps 'n Washington who know 
so much about other things must acknowl- 
edge themselves quitters whem they tackle 
the mackerel. They can tell us of the hab- 
its of every other fish in the sea, but their 
information about the mackerel begins and 
ends with its name. The mackerel is the 
mystery of the seas. An experienced fisher- 
man knows pretty well where to look for 
other varieties of fish. “and when they are 
most likely to appear, but the habits of 
the mackere! are like a sealed book. All we 
know of this fish is that it travels in 
schools, and that when a school appears we 
have to get all we can and as quickly as 


possible. Nobody knows when to expect 
them nor how long they will stay when 
they come. 

“On several occasions I have known 


them to appear near the surface of the wa- 
ter just about sunrise, with great regular- 
ity, but just about the time I thought I 
had made an important discovery relative 
to their habits I was disappointed. I began 
after this experience to look for them 
about sunrise every morning, and then off 
they went. This and every effort I have 
known of any one else to make to classify 
their habits failed.” 


Gloucester has figured in song and story 
ever since the first settlement was made 
on Cape Ann in 1623. Yet there is nothing 
which the old inhabitants regard with more 
resentment than the intimations which hive 
appeared from time to time in books that 
rank as literature that Gloucester folk are 
possessed of idiosyncrasies or are in any 
way to be utilized to make up an amusing 
picture of the novelist. 

One conspicuous offender in this respect, 
according to the gossip of the town, has 
been Mrs. Eliabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
She has spent many Summers at Eastern 
Point, and she lays much of the scene of 
her story of “A Singular Life” in and 
about a place which bears a close resemb- 
lance to Gloucester. The identity of the 
two is firmly established in the minds of 
the patriotic citizens of this place—at least 
so many of them as can read or who know 
anything about books. 

A Gloucester lawyer who read this book 
became so incensed at what he considered 
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such slanderous word pictures of Glouces- 
ter life and character that he wrote an in- 
dignant reply, which was put forth in the 
form of a pamphlet entitled, ‘“‘ Gloucester 
Vindicated.’’ The author with careful pains 
set out to show that the city which Mrs. 
Ward had in mind could not be other than 
Gloucester, because Gloucester is the only 
place on the mariner’s map which corre- 
sponds to the fictitious city described in the 
book. He then preceeded to show that a 
shipwreck as describéd in the book would 
be a physical impossibility, and to ridicule 
@he account of a drunkem.riot on a certain 
,Street.as an absurdity on the face of it, for 
the simple reason that the police station is 
situated on that street, and the police of 
Gloucester would never have allowed such 
a disturbance to take place before their 
very eyes. 

There are a good many citizens of 
Gloucester who, while they appreciate the 
zealous loyalty of their defender, admit 
that his style shows a lack of imagination, 
and that his “‘ Vindication"’ is almost to- 
tally lacking in a point of view at all in- 
fluenced by a sense of humor. The humor 
is all in the unconscious lack of perspective 
of the diatribe. 

It is Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous 
that has given the world the idea of 
Gloucester, Gloucester ways, and Glouces- 
ter characters, that even in the few years 
since the book was published has fixed it- 
self in every reader's mind. Gloucester 
people say that Kipling’ came there and 
spent a month with them, only to go away 
and write a book that “ain't so.” One of 
the more intelligent “ oldest inhabitants ” 
gave this description not long ago of Kip- 
ling’s visit to Gloucester: 

‘When the writer came here a reporter 
for a newspaper went out to inter- 
He found Kipling really in quest 
of information and anxious to find out all 


local 


about the place. Kipling turned inter- 
viewer. Then Kipling went and inter- 
viewed an old retired sea Captain. 

‘I have no doubt that this old fellow 
gave Kipling a great deal of accurate in- 
formation for his story, and that to this 
extent ‘Captains Courageous’ is a fairly 
faithful picture of Gloucester life. But that 


was the life of at least forty years ago. 
All is different now. The fishermen of 
those days talked as do the fishermen of 
‘Captains Courageous,’ and some of the 
incidents narrated in the book might have 
been possible then. But certainly no one 


with the life and charac- 
Gloucester fisherman of to- 
him in Kipling's 


teristics of the 
day would recognize 
story.”’ 





GREAT TRIO OF NEW SHIPS 
FOR TRANSATLANTIC TRADE 





UE in New York to-day is the first of 
three great transatlantic liners soon 
to enter the New York-European 

trade. The leviathan that should round the 
Hook some time to-day is the much-herald- 
ed Celtic of the White Star Line. She is 
8,600 tons greater than the Oceanic, while 
her capacity is nearly double that of the 
North German Lloyd liner Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse and 10,300 more than that of 
that famous marine failure the Great East- 
ern. From these facts one may form an 
idea of the huge proportions of this new 
giant of the sea. Built for comfort and 
pleasant seagoing rather than for speed 
and unnecessary luxury, the Celtic is ex- 
pected by her owners to do a rushing busi- 
ness in the transportation of the not over- 
wealthy class of tourists. The great liner 
has accommodations for 2,859 passengers, 
so that when all of her berths are taken 
for a passage she will veritably be nothing 
less than a floating town. Her crew alone 
will number 250. The liner also has a tre- 
méndous freight capacity. The furnishings 
of the Celtic, while not near so elaborate 
as those of the famous Deutschland or the 
great Oceanic or the North German Lloyd's 
renowned flagship the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, are nevertheless all that a person 
of less than the most luxurious of tastes 
could desire. Tastily decorated saloons for 
smoking, for lounging, for dining, and for 
music and recreation will make life be- 
tween shores pleasant, while large and 
roomy staterooms will tend to remind the 
fortunate traveler in a certain sense of the 
comforts of the home that he or she is 
leaving behind. All of the above accom- 
modations refer to the saloon and second- 
class passengers, but to them has not been 
reserved all that makes a week on the At- 
lantic an experience that for pleasure is not 
soon to be forgotten. In the steerage de- 
partment the builders of the Celtic have 
made quarters less cramped and conse- 
quently more comfortable. Two thousand 
steérage passengers can be accommodated. 

The second great liner that the observers 
at Fire Island expect soon to have a chance 
of sighting is the property of the Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique. La Sa- 
vole will be her name and she is to be a 
more elegant sister of the elegant Lorraine. 
It has been said of the Lorraine that.she is, 
interlorally.the most.attractive sight that 
ia to be seen on the Atlantic. . With the 
same delicate coloring and elaborate fixt- 
ures and fittings,.only on a more exten- 
sive and expensive scale, will be the inte- 
rior of La Savoie, which will also be a knot 
or so faster than her sister ship. La Sa- 
voie will register :11,000 tons and will have 
accommodations. for. 489. cabin passengers, 
375 of whom will be in the saloon, and 585 
steerage passengers... She will sail from 
Havre -for New See oh the Bist of ie 
month. - 
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throne. She was launched in March last 
and is expected to sail from Bremen on her 
maiden passage across the Atlantic about 
the middle of next month. The Kron Prinz 
registers 15,000 tons and is to be, if the ex- 
pectations of her builders are realized, a 
six-day boat, making her one of the fastest 
craft on the sea. She is furnished accord- 
ing to the most modern plans, and nothing 
has been left undone or any expense spared 
to make her in point of luxury and magnif- 
icent fittings the equal of any ship afloat. 
She will have accommodations for 1,600 
passengers, 800 cabin, and the same number 
in the steerage. 


Not only the three companies referred to, 
but other companies as well whose Amer- 
ican terminal is New York, are having con- 
structed for their lines new vessels, which 
next season will be ready to enter the serv- 
ice. The Anchor Line is having built the 
Columbia, which will, it is said, make the 
trip between New York and Glasgow in 
seven days. She will carry 1,300 passen- 
gers, 600 of whom will be in the cabin. She 
will register 8,500 tons and will be the larg- 
est vessel ever constructed for the Glas- 
gow-New York service. Every modern lux- 
ury will be accessible aboard the Columbia. 
The Holland-America Line will also add to 
its fleet. 


It will be seen from the above how great- 
ly increased will be the opportunities for 
Americans and Europeans to interchange 
visits next season. The season which is 
now drawing to a close has been one of the 
heaviest on record. Accommodations have 
been hard to get on any vessel, and almost 
impossible on those of the class of the 
Deutschland and Oceanic unless engaged 
weeks ahead. 


In 1908 there will be two notable additions 
to the transatlantic passenger carrying 
fleet, one vessel of which is expected to 
lower the records of the Deutschland, while 
the other will, in point of size, be a trifle 
larger than the Celtic. Both vessels will 
fly the flag of Germany, one belonging to 
the North German Lloyd and the other to 
the, Hamburg-American Line. The North 
German Lioyd ship, which will bear the 
name of the present Kaiser and is to be 
commanded by Capt: Engelbart, late of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, is the craft ex- 
pected to eclipse tn speed the queen of the 
Hamburg-American fleet. Her tonnage 
will be 1,000 less than the Celtic, but in 
length she will be 7 feet in excess of the 
White Star boat, measuring 707 feet ‘to 
the Celtic's 700. The keel of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. was recently laid in Stettin. 
The other and latest of transatlantic liners 
to be authorized was contracted for by the 
Hamburg-American Line last week. Shé 
will be built by Harland & Wolff at Bel- 
fast and will register a few hundred-tons 
more than the Celtic; Like ‘the Celtic, she 
will Be built’ for carrying pdssengets ‘by’ the 
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HILE Sir Thomas Lipton is rubbing 
his hands over the news that Con- 
stitution has had to go to the shops 

for alterations, just as his second Shamrock 
did, it may be as well for us to pause and 
look over the ground which has been trav- 
ersed by our representative yachts. This 
is the first time that one of our new can- 
didates for cup honors has failed to show 
her superiority to her predecessor from the 
start. That is something for us to think 
about. Perhaps the alterations in Consti- 
tution will give as happy results as those 
in Shamrock II., but then, on the other 
hand, they may not. Mr. Duncan's idea, 
as set forth in the interviews following the 
defeat of Constitution on Monday, was 
that the yacht’s main gaff sagged to lee- 
ward ‘and gave her a poor peak for wind- 
ward work. All sailors know that good 
windward work in a fore-and-after depends 
largely on the set of the peak. With a 
longer lower ma&t and a new lead for the 
peak halyards, this fault in Constitution 
may be remedied. If so, she will undoubt- 
edly go te windward better, but any im- 
provement in this particular will not whol- 
ly account for the fact that she has been 
at times much better in windward work 
than her opponent, Columbia. 

That fact must not be forgotten. If Co- 
lumbia had always beaten her to windward 
it would be safe to attribute the new 
yacht's failure to the bad set of her gaff. 
But in some of her races she has defeated 
Columbia most decisively in windward 
work. And she has beaten Columbia also 
in running and reaching, while in the race 
for the Astor Cup on Monday the older 
yacht made a better display on all points 
of sailing. The fact is that Columbia has 
won when there has been a good breeze 
and a bit of sea, but when the wind has 
been light and the sea smooth Constitution 
has been the victor. This is consistent 
work, and it goes to show that the real 
cause of the difference between the two 
boats lies deeper than the leeward sag of 
the gaff. For that gaff must hang off to 
leeward in light weather as well as in 
brisk, though possibly with a smaller angle 


of heel and a less heavy pressure of wind 


it would not sag quite so far. But, how- 
ever you look at it, it is an element pro- 
portionate to the conditions of the race, 


and there is no substantial reason why its 
influence should be felt when there is a 
good breeze and disappear when the wind 
falls light 

Let us suppose, then, that 
is something in the model 
Constitution's failure to 


possibly there 
to account for 
keep Columbia 


astern. It is not a pleasant thing to con- 
template, yet the truth ts more wholesome 
in the end than a pretty delusion. What 


was the problem which confronted Mr. Her- 
reshoff when he sat down to evolve his 
plans for a cup defender for the present 
year? Two years ago, it will be remem- 
bered, in the first attempts to make races 
between Columbia and Shamrock I. the 
winds were extremely light, and the Brit- 
ish yacht proved herself to be an astonish- 
ing drifter. She had most inexpert Amer- 


icans frightened. Experts said that in a 
good sailing breeze Columbia would lose 
her, and this proved to be the case. But 
these failures set Mr. Herreshoff to think- 
ing. He had seen a lot of that sort of 
weather off Sandy Hook, and he had seen 
only one real stiff breeze of wind, in the 
last race of Vigilant and Valkyrie I. No 


doubt he said to himself: “ Just where is 
the limit of light weather going to be 
reached? In other words, when will they 
send a boat which can float over the course 
in these light winds and glassy 
inside the time limit of five and one- 
hours?” 

The questions were very pertinent. 
after year these racing machines have been 
improving in their ability to show high 
speed In very light airs. In the days of 
Puritan and Genesta there was no danger 
that the course might be covered in a mere 
zephyr. Now there is great danger of it. 
Any one who saw Constitution's wonderful 
sailing off Newport in the triangular race, 
in which she lost both Columbia and Inde- 
pendence and showed a ten-knot gait over 
the finai leg, when there was hardly a rip- 
ple on the water, finishing the contest in- 
side of five and one-half hours, must under- 
etand that the cup is not safe from an ex- 
traordinarily fast light-weather yacht, ex- 
cept with another one to meet her. Mr. 
Herreshoff, like the rest of us, has been 
watching the direction in which the ideas 
of British designers have been moving. We 
all know that year after year ihey have 
been striving more and more to build yachts 
to meet what they call Sandy Hook condi- 


seas just 
half 


Year 


tions. In their minds these contitions are 
extremely smooth water and very light 
winds. They have been pushing their 


model year after year further and further 
tuward the light-weather limit, content to 
take their chances on the occasional stiff 
breeze off the Hook. For they know that 
almost invariably when it does blow in Sep- 
tember along the Jersey beach it comes off 
the land and that a run of fifteen miles 
seaward will not carry the racers into very 
turbulent water. 


So Mr. Herreshoff doubtless said to him- 
self: ‘“‘Now that Watson has another 
chance at it, he will try to make the light- 
est weather boat of them all. And that's 
the kind of boat I have to beat.”” To beat 
a light-weather boat you need another 
light-weather boat, and so the designer of 


Sristol set to work to turn cut a yacht that 
wonld 


sive a better account of herself in 


THE 
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moderate breezes and smooth water than 
Columbia. The present writer called atten- 
tion two years ago to the fact that Mr. 
Herreshoff had, in designing Columbia. 
adapted to modern ideas the fundamental 
principles of the old American yacht, the 
centreboard skimming dish. The old yacht 
had no overhang, and consequently her 
water lines could not show the elongation 
of the present day, nor could she in any cir- 
cumstances get the same effects of fining 
away aft. But she had a flat floor and a 
high bilge, with a sharp turn and plenty of 
beam. She depended largely upon her beam 
for her stability and upon her big mainsail 
for her driving power. From the English 
we subsequently adopted the narrower 
beam and the low outside ballast. In Co- 
lumbia we had a yacht which combined the 
diminished beam and the low outside bal- 
last, the long overhang fore and aft, the 
elongated water lines with the flat floor 
and the high bilge of the old-fashioned 
American sloop, the last two elements just 
a little modified to combine with the oth- 
ers. The result was that we had a yacht 
with extraordinarily fine lines and a mini- 
mum of underbody. As a racing machine 
she seemed perfect. It was upon this ma- 
chine that Mr. Herreshoff undertook to {m- 
prove, and his endeavor plainly was to pro- 
duce a yacht that approximated still more 
closely to the old ski§ ming dish, without 
sacrificing the elements of depth, low bal- 
last, and overhang developed in the modern 
yacht. 

The principal difference between the di- 
mensions of Columbia and those of Consti- 
tution is one of beam. In water-line length 
and draught the two are practically iden- 
tical. But Columbia has 24.17 feet beam 
to Constitution's 25.17, a difference of just 
one foot. To the inexpert mind this seems 
almost nothing, but to the designer it opens 
up infinite possibilities in the way of 
changing the run of both fore and aft lines 
and the contours of cross sections. One- 
third of the amount might make vital dif- 
ferences between boats. Why did Mr. Her- 
reshoff give his new yacht more beam? 
Because he was fashioning a light-weather 
boat, and he desired to approach even more 
closely than in Columbia to the old Ameri- 
can model. By widening the beam of Con- 
stitution, as compared with that of Colum- 
bia, and wonderfully lightening her con- 
struction by the use of the often described 
longitudinal bracing, he was enabled to 
raise the bilges, flatten the floors, and thus 
give the hull more of the contour of the old 
skimming dish, while at the same time he 
did not have to increase or diminish the 
draught, but, on the other hand, was able 
to impose upon his creation a much larger 
sail plan. 


In short, everything points to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Herreshoff deliberately pro- 
duced a yacht which was intended to be 
just what she is—a better light-weather 
performer than Columbia. And he did it 
because he was of the opinion that it would 
be this kind of a challenger that he would 
have to beat. Columbia is faster than Con- 
stitution in a breeze and a bit of seaway 
almply because the latter was planned to 
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t winds and smooth water, 
such she certainly 1s. €onstitution’s 


and 
broader beam and fuller lines account for 


this. Flat floors, hard bilges, and full 
water lines are the characteristics of skim- 
mers. Sea plowers have lower and easier 
bilges, more dead rise, and finer fore-and- 
aft lines. Columbia has these qualities in 
less degree than the old-fashioned rough- 
weather British cutter, it is true, but she 
has them in greater degree than Constitu- 
tion, and therefore she is better in brisk 
weather. When a thirty-mile race can be 
sailed in less than four hours Columbia is 
pretty sure to beat Constitution, and she is 
absolutely sure to do so every time there is 
wind enough to make the race in three and 
one-half hours. When the breeze is such 
that the course cannot be covered in less 
than four hours and a half it is likely to be 
Constitution’s day, provided that there is 
not an old sea or a steep swell to stop her. 
When it comes to a five-hour breeze she 
will beat Columbia every time. And in 
general terms it may be said that a four- 
hour limit marks the line between them. 


The Lawson boat, Independence, it may 
be noted in passing, has all the character- 
istics of a skimming dish except one. Her 
water lines forward are so full that she be- 
comes a new model. She has no entrance, 
no cutwater at all. Her bow is shaped 
something like the back of a shovel and is 
intended to slide over the water, not to cut 
through it. The forward frames are turned 
hard, with angular bilges, instead of being 
round and easy The result is that this 
yacht will not make good way through a 
sea on any point of sailing which gives the 
sea any chance to hit under her bows. And 
her floor is so extremely flat and her bilge 
so high and hard that she is suitable only 
to smooth waters and brisk winds, a com- 
bination that can be found only under the 
lee of land in off-shore breezes. The ideal 
conditions for Independence would be a 
twenty-knot breeze and a sheltered canai. 
She would never do for the long sea roll off 
the Hook. 


To sum up the matter, Mr. Herreshoff 
has designed in Constitution a yacht which 
will beat Columbia in light weather, and 
that is what the designer set out to build. 
But it is not likely that he suspected that 
he had made so large an advance into the 
light-weather realm that his new yacht 
could not hold her own with the old one in 
fair racing weather. If that five-hour con- 
dition had stood where the four-hour-and-a 
half one does, it is altogether likely that he 
and the gentlemen for whom he built the 
yacht would have been perfectly satisfied 
and there would have been no consterna- 
tion at Newport last Monday. 

On the other hand, no one knows how the 
new Shamrock would compare with Colum- 
bia in conditions similar to those in which 
Constitution was beaten. We know that 
she has beaten the old Shamrock decisively 
in smart sailing weather, but would not 
Constitution have done the same? These 
are speculations, and no satisfactory con- 
clusion can be reached. The general pub- 
lic will applaud the decision to try to im- 
prove Constitution, for we cannot take 
chances on the challenger’s proving better 
in a breeze and a seaway should such con- 
ditions prevail off the Hook in the latter 
end of September. We have, however, the 
comfort of knowing that such conditions 
are unusual and that the challenger was 
not designed to meet them, but to show us 
the way to sail in light winds and smooth 
water. If she can beat Constitution at that 
game she is a wonder indeed. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 








HOUSEBOAT’S POPULARITY. 





HE recent death of Mr. Pierre Lorillard 
and the stories that have been pub- 
lished in consequence, of the luxuri- 

ous life which the dead millionaire and a 
party of chosen friends lived in Winter on 
the houseboat Caiman in Southern waters, 
has directed public attention forcibly to 
Summer houseboat life in Northern lati- 
tudes. The growth of the houseboat as a 
means of Summer recreation has been ex- 
ceedingly slow in America. The English, 
and next to them the French, have utilized 
the houseboat for Summer life on the wa- 
ter for over a century, and it is only within 
recent years that the houseboat has be- 
come known at all on our lakes and rivers. 
Who of the many Americans who have vis- 
ited what has well been called the pret- 
tiest and most effective social aquatic 
spectacle in Europe, the annual regatta at 
Henley-on-Thames, does not hold as his or 
her most vivid memory of the beautiful 
scene the long line of houseboats with their 
floral and other decorations and their pict- 
ure of refined and luxurious outing life. 
There were nearly 200 of these houseboats 
at Henley two years ago, and the Thames 
and other English rivers are filled with 
them during the Summer months. They 
are regularly owned or leased and can be 
hired or rented out to agents in London, 
just like Summer houses, villas, or yachts. 
There are many houseboats also on the 
Seine and other French rivers, and their 
number is increasing every year. Mr. Lor- 
illard set the fashion of houseboats in 
Southern waters in Winter, and there are 
now to be found on the Indian River, Bis- 
eayne Bay, and the Georgia and Carolina 
Sounds perhaps a dozen or more of the 
comfortable and unwieldy craft every Win- 
ter. Their number, however, does not grow 
rapidly. The houseboat first had Its origin 
in America when our grandparents traveled 
on the canals, and the pictures of Io. L. 
Henry give a faithful idea of the canal 
houseboats of the early century. But a 
canalboat always conveys the idea of prog- 
ress, even if slow progress, and the public 








conception of a houseboat has no 
progress connected with it. 

The houseboat is intended primarily for 
comfort. It is the tortoise among yachts. 
Perhaps the fact that it is unwieldy, has 
no means of self-propulsion, and can only 
be towed from place to place is the chief 
reason for its slow growth in popularity 
among Americans. Another reason for its 
comparative infrequency on this side of the 
water is, that the average American lake, 
river, or sound is not well suited to the 
houseboat, which requires quiet and shel- 
tered waters. It is not a boat buiit to en- 
counter: rough seas or boisterous winds. Its 
home is the quiet reaches of inland streams 
or the sheltered bayou or tarn. The house- 
boat also needs truly rural or wild scenery 
surroundings. One does not want to live on 
a houseboat in a crowded harbor or a 
city reservoir. The combination of rural 
or romantic scenery and quiet waters is 
comparatively rare in America, and hence 
the slow growth of the houseboat in popu- 
larity. 
the United States and Canada, and the 
number of their devotees is increasing 
every year. The Canadians, naturally from 
their English affiliations, have devoted 
much attention to houseboat life, and the 
real home of the Summer houseboat in 
America is on Georgian Bay and among 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
River. Some of these houseboats both on 
Georgian and Alexandria Bay are most 
elaborately appointed and decorated, and 
are really quite equal to many a Summer 
villa or cottage. They are so large as to 
contain twelve to fifteen sleeping rooms, 
in addition to parlor, dining, and smoking 
rooms, and kitchen and servants’ quarters, 
ard are generally two stories high, with a 
rcof garden on the flat top of the second 
story. The English houseboats as a rule 
have the kitchen and servants’ quarters on 
a small or extra boat. The most elaborate 
of the houseboats at Alexandria Bay this 
Summer are those owned by Messrs. Gil- 
bert T. Rafferty, Jr., and E. W. Dewey. 


idea of 





But there are many houseboats in’ 
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“The Terror of the Navy. 


HE most feared vessel in the United 
States Navy, one that has struck 
terror to the heart of the command- 

er of many a proud and powerful battle- 
ship, is soon to be retired from Service. 
This naval terror is the scow-like little 
ferryboat which plies between the Cob 
Dock and the foot of Main Street, in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Its retirement will 
ease the mind of every Captain who has 
occasion to bring his ship to the local 
yard, 

The Merry Andrew she is called, and the 
career of the pudgy little craft is rich in 
attempts to ram and send to the bottom 
huge battleships, great armored cruisers 
and heavy monitors, single turreted and 
double turreted. Nothing has been too 
big or too formidable for the pugnacious 
Merry Andrew to tackle. Once the stumpy 
little ferryboat even tried to put the 
mighty Kearsarge out of commission, but 
was pulled back before she could get to 
close quarters. 


The Merry Andrew runs on a cable—that 
is, she does when she feels like it. When 
she doesn’t feel like it, she runs any old 
way her fancy wills. She is especially 
cranky and eccentric when there is a stiff 
wind blowing in Wallabout Bay. Then 
the Merry Andrew takes the bit in her 
teeth, so to speak, runs amuck and tries 
to ram and sink every warship moored 
roundabout. These are times filled with 
terror to the commanders of the fighting 
craft tied up at the yard. 


Only by the most desperate efforts on 
the part of her crew was the Merry An- 
drew prevented from ramming the big new 
battleship Kentucky, when that floating 
fort was last at the yard. Something like 
a gale was blowing when the little ferry- 
boat started on a trip across the basin for 
the Cob Dock. Moored to starboard, just 
ahead, was the Kentucky. Following the 
cable, the Merry Andrew could have 
passed the big battleship with plenty of 
room to spare. But the Merry Andrew was 
hungry for prey, and was following 
any cable just then. 

Sighting the Kentucky, she pulled her 
puglike nose around and pointed it threat- 
eningly at the unoffending battleship. 

“Swing ‘er over ter port, there,” yelled 
the pilot down to the engineer, below decks. 

The engineer did the best he knew how, 
but the Merry Andrew had scented prey 
and could not be swung to port, or any oth- 
best of her cable's 


not 


er way. Making the 
slack, she started for the Kentucky. The 
commander of the battleship turned pale, 


and the crew worked frantically to throw 
off the lines, which held the ship to the 
dock. But when the Merry Andrew was 
within a few feet of ramming the battle- 
ship, her engineer, by a desperate effort, 
brought her to and caused her to cross the 
bow of the Kentucky. It was a nar- 
row escape for the Kentucky, but not 
more so than has been experienced by 
many warships that have’met the bellig- 
erent Merry Andrew in the navy yard 
basin. 

But the days of this terror of the 
are numbered. She is to be retired and re- 
placed by a harmless bridge. A board ap- 
pointed by the Navy Department last week 

came on from Ww ashington and looked over 
the ground for the selection of a site for 
the proposed bridge, to connect the main 
yard with the Cob Dock. This board was 
composed of Capt. G. A. Converse, Com: 
mander J. H. Perry, Naval Constructor D. 
W. Taylor, Civil Engineer H. H. Rosseau, 
and Lieut, G. C. Davison. It is probable 
that the bridge will be built some distance 
east of the present ferry, and nearer the 
causeway. An appropriation of $115,000 
for the building of the bridge has beea 
made. 


navy 





Had Fun with Chinamen. 


MONG who get in line at the 
registry window of the General Post 
Office there are always a large num- 

ber of Chinamen sending letters and pack- 
ages to their native land. It is a rule with 
the Chinamen to elaborately seal their 
packages or letters with red sealing wax. 
If this has not been done before going to 
the registry window the Chinaman will get 
from the clerk his-large stick of wax and 
proceed to seal his letter with dabs of the 
wax all over it, 


Following this plan the other day, a 
Chinaman found that he did not have a 
match with which he could heat the wax. 
Looking down the line of waiting people he 
spied an apparently good-natured man. 

**Got matchee?"’ asked the Chinaman. 

“Certainly. Take one,’ replied the ac- 
commodating man as he handed out one 
ef those little paper packages of safety 
matches which are used for advertising 
purposes. 


The Chinaman fussed with the 
moment and finally succeeded in 
off two of the matches. 

Going back to the shelf just beyond the 
registry window he endeavored to ignite 
one of the matches. 

He tried it on the woodwork, then on the 
sole of his sandal. He stooped down and 
drew it across the floor. This last effort 
broke the match. Meanwhile the specta- 
tors were laughing at his efforts to light 
the matches, which will only ignite when 
drawn across the preparation on the pack- 
age in which they are contained. 

Without suspecting anything wrong, he 
went back to the man who had supplied 
him with the matches and obtained two 
more. 

After he had made heroic efforts to light 
one of them, another man in line took pity 
on him and gave him some ordinary fric- 
tion matches. He finally sealed his packe 
age and departed 


those 


package a 
tearing 
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HEN, three weeks ago to-day, the 
yacht Venitzia was raised from the 


bottom of the Sound, where she had 
taken her owner and two of his daughters 
and her Captain and two of her crew, it 
was found that the yaw! had every avail- 
able sail set and that her centreboard was 
up and fastened in the trunk. As the yacht 
capsized in a squall, it is hardly necessary 
to say even for the benefit of the uninitiat- 
ed, that the spread sails, if not the raised 
centreboard, argued either gross careless- 
ness or unpardonable ignorance on the part 
of the Captain who went down in his boat. 
Yachtsmen throughout the country loaded 
the responsibility for the death of the five 
persons on the shoulders of the dead Cap- 
tain, and for the first time is was brought 
home forcibly to them that there is no law 
requiring a Captain to prove his fitness by 
appearing before a proper examining board 
for a license, and that therefore many a 
sailing master wholly unfitted for holding 
in his hand the safety of a splendid yacht 
and the lives of those on board might be 
employed without the owner ever realizing 
his mistake in judging the man until too 
late. 

There is in all New York probably not 
another man more fitted to discuss this 
subject than Howard Paterson, President 
of the New York Nautical College. He is 
personally acquainted with most of the 
Captains of noted yachts, many of whom 
are graduates of the Nautical College. Mr. 
Paterson said: 

“ Before answering the question as to the 
general fitness of the men in command of 
our American yachts, it may be well to de- 
fine my own position more fully. Until 
last February a year ago there existed in 
the great sail traffic of this country a state 
of things that was remarkable. There was 
no law requiring a license of a Captain in 
charge of a sailing ship. Some of our finest 
American clippers, were taken in and out of 
port by men who were no more sea Cap- 
tains than are those who run the cable cars 
on Broadway to-day. There was simply 
the necessity of procuring command of a 
ship, and then a Captain, no matter how in- 
competent, could hire what he called id 
‘nurse’ to see him through. The ‘ nurse’ 
was a first mate, who understood all about 
his work and all about the work which the 
Captain should have known, and it was 
this man and not the Captain who actually 
navigated the ship across the seas in safety. 

“ For fifteen years I fought that state of 
affairs tooth and nail. I tried to interest 
Congress, I wrote let‘ers to the press, and 
I used every conceivable form of pressure 
to bring about a law compelling sailing 
Masters to pass an examination before a 
regularly appointed board of inspection, 
which, if satisfied as to the man’s fitness, 
had the power to issue to him a master’s 
license exactly in the same way as the 
engineers and the Captains of steam res- 
sels must secure licenses before they can 
lawfully enter the service. I am therefore 
not in favor of taking a chance in trusting 
to the knowledge of a man in charge of a 
vessel, and, bearing this in mind, I say: 
‘There is not a finer or a more able body 
of men afloat to-day than are the Captains 
of the sailing yachts who, some now pro- 
pose, ought to be compelled to seek a 


. Hieense.’ 


“To begin with, the red tape through 
which a man must feel his way before he 
can attain the command of a yacht is more 
trying than the proverbial trick of thread- 
ing the needle. A Captain of a sailing 
yacht, or of any other yacht for that mat- 
ter, occupies by virtue of his very position 
a scale in the profession of seafaring 
which is unexcelled and to which a dozen 
boards of examination could not lend a 
whit more dignity and security. Why? Be- 
cause before a sailing master is hired he is 
put through a course of examination and 
re-examination and cross-examination by 
his prospective employer that is enough to 


-make the hair stand on end of an ordinary 


Captain. 
“‘ Most of our fine yachts are not insured. 


The rates of insurance companies are 80 
high in the case of yachts that owners pre- 
fer to insure themselves by hiring compe- 
tent Captains and taking no chance. It is 
to be remembered that many of our promi- 
nent yachtsmen carry masters’ licenses 
themselves, and that they are able to take 
even a steamship like the St. Paul or the 
Deutschland across the pond, as far as 
navigating the vessel is concerned. With 
men like that in the sport there is little 
chance for the Captain who is not really at 


_the top of his profession. 


“Take, for example, the mate of a mod- 
ern yacht. The mate desires to become a 
Captain. He has been, for years aboard a 
splendid and perhaps a crack racing yacht, 
famous, may be, in two continents. The 
mate at the beginning of the season applies 
‘for a berth as Captain. He learns that Mr. 
So and So has lost his Captain for some 
Treason and he. appears in person to press 
his suit. The conversation that follows is 
something like this: 

“* You have been the mate for how many 
years?’ 

“* Four years, Sir.’ 

“ * How many years have you been in the 

easion? * 
“ * Ever since I was a boy, Bir.’ 
“* Ever have command of a yacht?’ 





AS PROOF OF COMPETENCY 





YACHT CAPTAINS 
NEED NO LICENSE 








ters. They may be excellent letters. 
hands them back, he says: 

“*T may let you know in a few days,’ 
that is the end of Mr. Mate. He was an 
excellent man, bore an excellent reputa- 
tion both as a servant and a sailor, yet— 
he was never before a commander. Hun- 
dreds of excellent Captains are running 
loose, only too willing to take the job. 
The yacht is worth a small fortune. Why 
should the owner risk trusting the vessel 
to a man who never commanded before? 
Too much is at stake, and the mate never is 
called upon to serve in the * Jimerack,’ 
simply because he has not been tried out; 
because the dross may not have been 
burned out of him; because he worked un- 
der a Captain who directed him what to do, 
and because, therefore, he never was put 
to the test of thinking—thinking quickly 
and instantaneously—for himself and di- 
recting others in the work. 


As he 


and 


“Nothing remains for that mate 
climb except to begin again, 
the bottom of the ladder. 


in his 
as it were, at 
He may get a 
job as sailing master, but it will be on a 
smaller yacht, where less is at stake, and, 
season by season, he must work his way 
up from one vessel to another, increasing 
in size and value aid fame until, finally, 
when he has been tested, he may become 
the sailing master of the Jimcrack in the 
end. 


* Say, that the mate has worked 
that he has become a Captain, 
and that he goes to the owner of the Jim- 
crack. Again a searching scrutiny begins. 


**You have been in command of what 


now, 
his way up, 


yachts since you became a Captain?’ 

“The yachts are named, also the names 
of the owners, 

‘** Have you letters from the owners of 
those yachts?’ 

“* All but one, Sir?’ 

“*Hi'm, all but one, eh? Well, 


sss 


why did 
you not get a letter from that one owner? 
Any unpleasantness about it?” 

“* No, but the gentleman went to Europe 
that year, and was in a hurry, and I could 
not very well trouble him at the time.”’ 

“* Well, I'll look him up. Let me have a 
copy of the names of the other gentlemen 
whose letters you have shown me. I'll 
let you know one way or the other in the 
course of a day or two more.” 


“ The owner then visits about every man 
Here are 
‘How are 
‘Ever stay away from your 
‘Trustworthy in lt- 
*How is his manner toward 
the crew and guests?’ 


who ever engaged the applicant. 
some of the questions he asks: 
his habits?’ 
yacht over night?’ 
tle things?’ 
‘Does he know 
well how to come to anchor in a crowded 


harbor?’ &c. 


“ Finally, when all is settled, if the in- 
vestigation is satisfactory, the Captain is 
engaged, not on the strength of a license, 
not on the strength of a few dozen or a 
few hundred questions which an examining 
board might ask him, but on the record of 
every day of his past professional life, both 
as & man and as a sailor. 

“T have now in mind an extreme case 
which happened and which, though I must 
be excused from giving names, took place 
with a prominent sailing yacht within a 
very few years. 


“ Call the owner of the yacht Mr. Knight. 








GOOD deal of misdirected zeal ap- 
pears to be devoted at the moment to 
creating against the owners of the 
cotton mills of the South a prejudice based 
on the allegation of the abuse of children 
by their premature employment in occupa- 
tions which are destructive of mental and 
physical development. An estimable Eng- 
lish lady, Miss Irene Ashby, has lately been 
making a great deal of literature on this 
subject which has just enough basis of 
truth to give it interest and make it mis+ 
leading. Good women who focalize their 
energies upon one line of work are quite 
apt to develop more enthusiasm than dis- 
cretion as reformers. There have been 
many filustrations of this, of which the 
army canteen is not the least conspicuous, 
and it would not be surprising to find an- 
other in the case of Southern legislation 
regulating the employment of women and 
minors in the cotton mills of the South, 


As an abstract proposition I am quite 
willing to coneede that the necessity of 
earning their own support or of, contribut- 
ing to the support of others should not de- 
votive upon children, and especially upon 
-Mliterate -children, They should be six 
hours a day In well-appointed schools with 
competent teachers, and what remains of 
daylight should be given to wholesome play 
in green fields and bosky where the 
wild flowers grow and the voices of nature 
are an inspiration to communion with nat- 
ure’s God. In the early twilight they 
should come singing home to a bath, clean 
clothes, and a wholesome supper. Between 
8 and 9 they should be tucked in their 
snowy little beds, soothed and quieted by, 
the maternal good-night kiss, and angels 
should guard their slumber until the jo- 
cund daylight rouses them to a resumption 
their happy activities. Anything which 
short of this deprives the child of 
part | 
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of his birthright, no dovbt, and 
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He had built for himself a very fine sailing } 
yacht, and during the time that the vessel 
was being constructed had engaged a cer- 
tain Capt. Lorsh to superintend the con- 
struction of the vessel. After the yacht 
was finished she became very famous and 
was used by her owner on several trips 
which he made abroad and in the Medi- 
terranean, 

“While abroad on one of these trips Mr. 
Knight died. His yacht, along with his 
other property, was disposed of by his exec- 
utors, and a man named Costairs bought 
the vessel. 

“Mr. Costairs was one of my own grad- 
uates, and he came to me one day and said: 

‘I have bought Knight's schooner 
yacht; can you recommend me a Captain 
to sail her? I want an Al man.’ 

“IT proposed Lorsh, saying that he had su- 
perintended the building of the yacht and 
had made her famous for her former owner 
through his clever handling during the five 
that the owner lived to enjoy his 


years 
vessel. 
I could send for Lorsh here, 
your own 


‘IT suppose 
I would like to have 
man.’ 


could I not? 
opinion of the 

Lorsh came, and then began a Ccross- 
examination which, if I had to go through 
it, I would see a man higher than Gilderoy’s 
kite. before 1 would refrain from telling him 
what I thought of him. Lorsh carted out 
letters from Knight by the handful. He 
gave references of about every employer he 
had ever had. And when the evidence was 
all in Costairs asked permission to keep the 
letters for several days. He went to the 
attorney of the late Knight and had every 
mother’s son of a signature to those letters 
certified. Then he wrote to or else called 
upon all of the other references given by 
and after two weeks of investiga- 
thoroughly satisfied, 
Lorsh was engaged. In a way it was worth | 
while. His job is probably a life job. The 
mere fact that he is Costairs’s Captain is 
enough now to open to him the cabin of 
almost any yacht afloat—providing he shows 
letters from Costairs. 


“ How was it, then, that despite all this 
the Captain of the Venitzia was over- 
taken with full sails vp in the midst of a 
squall? Very simple. If you walk the 
streets of New York for ten years and you 
have become an expert at jumping over 
mud puddies on rainy days, and if just | 
once, instead of clearing the puddle you 
jump into it, you would not say that you 
were a hopeless cripple for all that, would 
you? 

“ There is a certain element of the human 
in every man, no matter how expert or 
competent. A man is liable to err in his 
judgment, Thousands of times the mistake 
passes without cost. The next time it is 
fatal. Take the conditions of that particu- 
lar squall which capsized the Venitzia. A 
squall was apparent. The Captain saw it, 
as was told by the surviving member of 
the crew. He looked about him, and he 
saw the squall draw itself off into the 
distance. Thousands of men would be fooled 
by a squall, While this man was looking 
at the black squall which was apparent on 
the sky, a white squall, coming straight 
from the clouds almost overhead, struck 
his boat, and away she went. There is not 
a man living who is not liable to err. Our 
steamship Captains make mistakes. Some 
of the Admirals of the world’s fleets have 
made mistakes—and heaven knows pot 
through the fault of an examining board or 
for want of proper examination. 


‘No, Sir, the Captain of the sailing yacht 
is competent as he is. He needs no further 
test than he already has. The bare fact 
that he is the Captain of a sailing yacht 
is enough to those who know, to insure 
for him a place in the profession which is 
unexcelled by any other Captain afloat.” 


the man, 
tion, when he was 











CHILDREN IN SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS. 





those who cannot have it are wronged and 
defrauded. 

Unfortunately the proportion of children 
in this world who get what belongs to them 
in these respects is deplorably small. That 
it is any smaller in the cotton mill districts 
of the South than in any other part of 
the country where the people are poor 
and where life is a struggle for the bare 
necessities of food, vlothing, and shelter 
I do not believe. My skepticism on this 
point is the result of recent careful in- 
vestigations, warranting conelusions which 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

A majority of the children employed in 
the Southern textile industries are bettcr 
off in that employment than they woukd 
be in any occupation open to them. They 
have been brought up in dense ignorance 
and sordid poverty, Many of them are 
prematurely wise in the knowledge gained 
in the hard school of an experience which 
offered no other diverston than clay eat- 
ing to satisfy the morbid cravings born 
of underfeeding and imperfect assimilation 
of corn and pork. They are initially in- 
capable of study beyond what can be coy- 
ered by the impressions of oral instruction 
and object lessons. It will perhaps be dif- 
ferent with the next generation, but evolu- 
tion is 4 process which can be stimulated 
only to a tmited extent; and to stimulate 
it at all requires: much greater wisdom 
than those interested in the reform of the 
Southern industrial system have thus far 
manifested. : 

Considering their antecedents, the intel- 
lectual status of their parents, and the 
conditions of their home life, a majority of 
the childfen employed in the cotton mills, 
of the South are better off in such em- 
ployment than they would be fn eeees. 
‘The public-school system of the Bouth is 
not yet sufficiently developed to give them, 


on the average, more than four months’ 


ret 
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schooling in each year, and that is not of 
the best. For the other eight months they 
learn more that is useful to them from em- 
ployment in the mills than they would if 
running loose with such companions as 
they would be apt to find. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
perintendents of Southern cotton mills want 
children in their establishments. There is 
usually a good and sufficient reason for the 
employment of those employed. Only a 
certain number can be profitably utilized, 
and if it were not for the hardship involved 
in many refusing them employ- 
ment the number now at work would be 
materially reduced. In only a few of the 
operations of a mill can children be util- 
ized with advantage. That the Southern 
cotton manufacturing industry is built 
tpon the basis of an industrial organization 
which sacrifices children to the rapacity 
of flinty-hearted stockholders is nonsense. 
It would be difficult to find a Southern 
mill in which the number of children em- 
greater than it would be if 
more consideration were not given to the 
welfare of the children and their parents 
than to the returns realized from the wages 
and 


cases in 


ploved is not 


paid them Industrious fathers 

mothers plead to have them taken in as 
the only way of keeping them out of mis- 
chief during working hours. One who goes 
through a mill observantly will see that 


people do 
working. 


and other little 
than 


the sweeper boys 


a good deal more playing 

and that the system of discipline, so far as 

they are concerned, is comfortably lax 
That there are evil conditions connected 
with the present system I do not deny. 

They should be remedied as fast as possi- 


beneficially reme- 
kind of laws 


ble, but they will not be 
died by the enactment of the 
which have been pressed upon the consid- 
eration of the Legislatures of most of the 
Southern States. A great expansion of the 
school system of the South is need- 
this should be followed by the 
of laws making school attend- 
ance compulsory. This cannot be accom- 
plished at once, but until it is more harm 
than good would result from hasty and ill- 
considered legislation depriving children for 
whom no other provision is made of the 
right to work when it is better they should 
work than be idle under conditions reliev- 
ing them of all parental restraint and su- 
There is plenty of room for re- 
form work in this field, and good women 
are the ones to undertake it. They should, 
however, guard against accepting hasty 
and sentimental generalizations as safe 
guides to action, and broaden the basis of 
their benevolence sufficiently to make it 
include all the steps by which the reforms 
which will really benefit mill labor must 
be effected. Meanwhile the fact should not 
be lost sight of that the establishment of 
cotton mills in so many parts of the South 
has been of the greatest possible advantage 
to the poor whites of the Piedmont district, 
who have exchanged their sterile hillsides 
for the industrial villages, their log huts 
for comfortable houses, and their empty 
lives for satisfactory and profitable occu- 
pation under conditions better for them- 
selves and their families. Their lives are 
not ideal by any means, but they are show- 
ing the results of substantial progress, and 
even the children are better off than they 
would be in the narrower lives to which 
they were born. They are better fed, bet- 
ter housed, better trained, and better edu- 
cated than their ancestors ever were, and 
it will not be very many years before they 
take the initiative in reforms touching their 
condition which will be wiser and more 
practical than those urged by agitators 
who are at least premature in an attempt 
to force upon them by injurious legislation 
what they do not want, would not appre- 
ciate, and are not ready for. 
J. C. BAYLES, 


public 
ed, and 
enactment 


pervision. 





Now, Wouldn’t This —? 


HE proprietor of one or the shore pa- 
gs vilions at Bath Beach received a shock 
a day or two ago from which he has 
not yet fully recovered. He was moving 
about looking after his waiters, when he 
saw two smartly dressed women, accompa- 
nied by a little girl, enter the pavilion 
and take seats at the most desirably lo- 
cated table in the place. One of the women 
carried a small hand bag. 

When a waiter approached the table this 
woman ordered a glass of milk and two 
glasses of ice water. The waiter filled this 
very modest order, while the proprietor 
looked on in disgust. But so far as the 
latter was concerned the worst was yet to 
come. 

While the little girl was drinking the 
milk, one of the women took from the 
hand bag a smal! flask filled with gin, a 
Hme, and a knife. She coolly proceeded 
to cut the lime in half and squeezed the 
juice of it into the two glasses of ice water. 
From the flask she poured a quantity of 
gin into each glass and stirred the whole 
with the knife. Then the two women, 
sipping their crudely made gin rickies, 
settled down to enjoy the cool breezes 
blowing in from the water. 

The proprietor of the place viewed the 
performance in speechless amazement. 
He almost swooned when the two women 
finally got up, paid the waiter five cente 
for the milk and went out. 

“ Well, wouldn't that paralyze you?” ob- 
served the proprietor, as with a moan he 
flung himself into a chair. 





Court Logic. 

Lawyer—My client, your Honor, has con-, 
feased that he committed the burglary. You 
-will admit this an eloquent proof of my 
client's 


such ¢ conscience should be 
of having broken into a house te 
Nevert : 

ie mente ee! 


‘Jove. of truth and of his upright 
man with .;. 
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ANILA. June 20;—Rich as may ‘be the 
commercial outlook for the Philip- 
pines, it is certain that development 

in that line cannot proceed satisfactorily 
until the land holding shall be made secure, 
and reasonable means be provided for 
financing agricultural and other undertak- 
ings. Land titles exist by grant, and the 
churches and a smal) percentage of other 
holders have documentary evidence to sus- 
tain their claims, but in general and cov- 
ering the great bulk of inhabited territory 
tenure can be defended mainly by virtue 
of possession. 

Banking in the islands may be defined as 
a business which rakes off all that ex- 
change will stand, and money lending is a 
scheme of extortion and usury. To the 
extent that authority from Congress will be 
needed, recommendations of the Philippine 
Commission will be forwarded by the be- 
ginning of the next session. Meanwhile 
it will be possible to accomplish something 
in respect to titles and to advance bank- 
ing and currency plans so that operation 
may speedily follow enactment. 

Evidences of title now available consist 
almost wholly of certificates in private 
hands, apart from Crown grants. Deeds 
never passed, but when two persons agreed 
in relation to a contract the parties ap- 
peared before a notary, who reduced to 
writing the matter of their agreement. 
When this paper had been properly exe- 
cuted the notary kept it. If it were a 
land contract the buyer might obtain a 
certified copy on payment of a fee. In 
the case of contracts whose performance 
did not close upon the attestation of pa- 
pers, copies might be obtained by both par- 
tiles. Further copies were available for 
use in a’ lawsuit by direction of court 
or otherwise. The office of notary was 
quite comprehensive. He served as reg- 
istrar of contracts for a city or province, 
and the records which he kept were official. 

Ability to obtain land certificates through 
a notary did not make general the prac- 
tice of doing so. Many were content to 
leave the record with the notary. Oth- 
ers, finding possession undisturbed for 
years, saw no advantage in looking up 
owners simply to pay money for something 
that they already had without cost, and 
they remained as squatters. 

A succeeding law entitled persons who 
had long occupied land to apply to court for 
title on the ground of adverse possession. 
They were required to produce evidence of 
occupancy from owners or holders of con- 
tiguous lands, or from witnesses competent 
otherwise to testify in their behalf. It ap- 
peared in practice that holdings often failed 
to correspond to descriptions. A holder 
wishing to add to his possessions merely 
extended his lines, if there was no neighbor 
to interfere, and used the extra land as his 
own. Storm, fire, or riot destroyed many of 
the offices in which records were kept. In 
the offices not so afflicted papers have be- 
come so jumbled and confused that they 
could not be arranged in order without infi- 
nite time and patience, and the task could 
not be undertaken with anything like a 
guarantee that the records would be com- 
plete when the work was finished. 

It is proposed to provide a remedy for 
these conditions by the adoption of the Tor- 
rens system of land registration, introduced 
in New Zealand and Australia and since ex- 
tended elsewhere, including some of the 
American States. Since the tenure of all 
lands held by title in the islands would be 
adjudicated and fixed under this system, 
courts assigned to pass upon such business 
would doubtless be so crowded with it that 
they would become virtually land courts. 
It would be necessary not only to gather 
testimony of possession, when petitions 
were based on that ground, or to bring in 
other evidences to support a petition, but 
also to fix boundaries by accurate survey. 
To this end it may be desirable that the 
Supervisors appointed in the various prov- 
inces shall attend to the survey of private 
land. The provincial law requires that the 
Supervisor shall be a civil engineer and sur- 
veyor. He is now specifically charged with 
the construction of public buildings, roads, 
and bridges, and with keeping the same in 
repair. In order that land surveys may be 
submitted to court officially certified, and 
in the interests of economy to all con- 
cerned, it is not unlikely that the Supervis- 
or may be directed in person or by deputy 
to make surveys of land in all cases in 
which application may be made for the es- 
tablishment of title. The court would give 
ample time by advertisement or other pub- 
lic notice for all interests regarding an ap- 
plication to be heard. 

Having taken testimony deemed sufficient 
and conclusive, the court will allot title, 
keeping a record for itself on a form de- 
vised for that purpose and issuing a dupli- 
cate form to the buyer. For purposes of 
negotiation the form issued will correspond 
to a registered certificate of stock. If an 
owner obtains a loan upon property, the 
fact and the terms of the loan must be in- 
dorsed. Since neglect to indorse will im- 
peril the interests of one party or the oth- 
er, there is little danger that the record will 
not be kept straight. <A certificate will 
amount to a guarantee by the court of the 
validity of title and the fees for the issue of 
duplicates will constitute a fund out of 
which persons wronged by mistakes of title 
issue may be satisfied. There have been 
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few calls upon funds gathered elsewhere by 
this method, and they have grown to large 
proportions. Since the method has been en- 
couraged to this extent, it is not doubted 
that a similar result would follow its opera- 
tion here. 

Change of ownership in property in the 
islands has not been frequent, families 
owning or occupying the same lands for 
generations, and branches of old families 
taking up or buying land near by. Unless 
this practice should change, a certificate 
of original issue will be evidence of title 
for many years. In the event of rapid 
transfers or other negotiations, however, 
the original certificate may be retired 
whenever it may not have room for further 
indorsements and a new one issued with 
an indorsement of conditions existing at 
the time of transfer. There will thus be 
no business for title searchers. A certifi- 
cate will be proof of ownership and a buyer 
will have the court's guarantee that the 
property is not affected except as the cer- 
tificate may plainly state. 

The restrictions of the Spooner bill in re- 
lation to charters and franchises bar the 
way to a system calculated to put banking 
on a basis permanently satisfactory. With 
the natural and inevitable growth of Phil- 
ippine commerce, there will be fine oppor- 
tunity here for the employment of large 
banking capital. Banks now here have or 
doubtless could gather resources for that 
purpose. Apart from the consideration that 
they are foreign institutions, and that there 
can hardly be a continuing disposition to 
shut out American enterprise in their be- 
half, their course has not been such as to 
eredit them with intentions promotive of 
the best commercial results. Silver having 
been formerly the currency of the islands, 
they refused at one time to accept gold 
deposits. A depositor had to buy silver 
with gold in order to get his money in 
bank. A commission was charged on this 
transaction. If the depositor wished on 
any account afterward to ship gold or send 
a gold draft, he had to rebuy the gold at 
the cost of another commission. A de- 
positor getting money originally in gold 
might thus have to pay from 2 to 8 per 
cent., regardless of foreign exchange, to 
get any of that gold out of the islands. 

Demand for Mexican dollars, consequent 
upon the invasion of China, enabled the 
banks also to speculate tn that commodity, 
whereby the ratio between Mexican and 
American dollars fell from $2.07 to $1.98, 
whereupon merchants, unable as formerly 
to get two Mexicans for one gold dollar 
at the banks, refused to accept gold from 
customers at better than $1.75, or even 
$1.50, and there was fear that Mexicans 
would advance to par as currency. Mean- 
while the banks exported Mexicans at 
wholesale, even depleting the Government 
Mexican deposits for that purpose. 

These conditions explain the laws passed 
by the commission, one putting an export 
tax of 10 per cent. on Mexican dollars and 
the other requiring the banks to receive 
gold and Mexican deposits and to pay 
drafts in the money in which the deposit 
was made. Against both of these laws 
the banks naturally made vigorous protest, 
Other obligations were also laid on the 
banks, that they might appreciate that 
they were not wholly outside of govern- 
ment. They were required to make re- 
ports to the Insular Treasurer every three 
months; a law directed the Treasurer to 
examine them every six months, and in 
case of provincial deposits the law provided 
that the banks should certify weekly bal- 
ances to the Provincial Governor and to 
the Insular Treasurer. Penalties were pro- 
vided in every instance sufficiently heavy 
to keep the banks always mindful that the 
period of non-accountability had passed, 
and that the privilege of exacting enormous 
tolls from the business of the islands car- 
ried obligations with it, 

The early establishment of a ratio of 
2 to 1 between Mexican dollars and gold 
served immediate purposes by restoring 
the equilibrium of trade, and keeping Mex- 
ican money in free circulation. It was in- 
tended as an expedient, however, and not 
as @m announcement on behalf of either 
the Insular or the General Government of 
willingness to stand behind the Mexican 
coin endlessly. Since silver bullion has 
not reached a price to tempt gold exports 
as a speculative enterprise, other repres- 
sive measures have not been necessary. It 
is hoped that they may not become so, 
but that a check upon conditions likely to 
provoke such measures may be provided 
that shall be fair to trade and can hold 
its own against devicas having speculation 
in bullion as their motive, 

Banks will have a good field here if the 
managers come with capital enough to deal 
in foreign bills, to handle commercial paper, 
and to make call and mercantile loans. 
Rates of interest prevalent in colonial coun- 
tries would doubtless be permissable and 
acceptable here. A bank considerate of its 
customers in respect to rates would win in- 
stant favor. It might take that course and 
yet get larger returns on its outlay than 
would be possible in the United States. 

‘There is need. «also of some form of bank- 
ing which will facilitate the cultivation of 
the soil. Those who engage in agriculture 
in the islands need money in advance of 
marketing their products as regularly and 
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before the land can again be successfully 
cultivated. Money for this purpose, is in 
great demand. Such loans as can be ob- 
tained are issued privately, and.at rates 
averaging at least 25 per cent, Some of 
them run much higher. Lenders frequently 
stipulate that they shall handle crops and 
then squeeze and save in that way, If a 
season happens to be poor or if the market 
turns unfavorably, an owner may accumu- 
late a mortgage for his labor. 

There would be good average profits in 
the soil if it did not have to carry loans at 
exorbitant rates. Under present circum- 
stances, agriculture is at best a precarious 
pursuit, and at the worst it is hampered 
and blocked and made almost impossible. 
The Civil Commission on its southern trip 
learned of estates lying waste In the richest 
islands, and of others which, yielding 
abundantly in some years, yet averaged re- 
turns, because of money lending exactions, 
which had left them loaded down with 
mortgages, their owners being little more 
than agents for the holders of liens against 
them. Many of the provinces have suffered 
from a disease that has carried off the 
cattle and caribou, adding pestilence to the 
common affliction of war and usury. The 
commission received no appeals more ear- 
nest than those in behalf of some plan of 
money accommodation that would encour- 
age cultivation of the land under conditions 
that would enable owners to get on their 
feet. 

There seems to be a common notion that 
agricultural banks would serve the pur- 
pose, to be authorized to lend money on 
land or to advance it on products or crops, 
and to be restricted in their charges to 
rates of interest that will give owners a 
living chance. It seems probable that much 
of the land held by the friar orders will 
come under private ownership. They claim 
title altogether to 403,713 acres out of 89,- 
600,000, estimated as the area of lands tilla~- 
ble, and wild in the archipelago. Revenue 
from friar lands is stated by them to have 
been about 450,000 Mexican dollars annu- 
ally. Taking no account of their church, 
residence, or other unproductive property, 
a great quantity of good farm land is likely 
to change ownership, going mainly to those 
who have long been its tenants, should it 
be decided to buy out the friars. Those 
tenants will need to provide some way to 
pay for the holdings, for, while the Gov- 
ernment may carry through the initial pro- 
ceeding of satisfying the friars, tenants 
must buy. They are too poor to do it un- 
aided, while banks might tide them over if 
the Government arranged purchases on an 
easy payment plan. If extortionate inter- 
est or usury is to be effectively discour- 
aged, ordinary banks, started for commer- 
cial business, would not seem competent 
to finance the agricultural situation, which 
must be studied out and treated as an in- 
dependent problem. 

United States currency finds increasing 
circulation in the islands because it is prac- 
tically the only kind imported. All em- 
ployes of the Government, civil and mili- 


tary, receive pay in it. Natives prefer sil- 
ver because they have used it longer and 
more than anything else. When the aver- 
age Filipino gets a few dollars in his pos- 
session his sense of satisfaction is not com- 
plete unless he gains thereby on the scales 
by the bullion weight thereof. Spain tried 
to introduce gold, but the native clung to 
silver so persistently in the face of its 
decline in value that all the gold left the 
islands. The peso, weighing a little more 
than the American silver dollar, passes for 
only 50 cents American. As it is not clear- 
ly understood why this should be so, the 
Filipino will feel himself richer at any time 
with two pesos than with a dollar. 

Among the propositions heard has been 
one that the British dollar, a bullion coin 
circulated in Hongkong, in parts of China 
and the Straits Settlements be introduced 
here. Except that the adoption of this coin 
would make work more lively and profits 
a little larger for the British mint, there 
would seem to be no advantage in this 
coin over that stamped by Mexico. It 
might compensate the existing banks for 
some of the decrease in dividends they are 
sure to suffer when the law becomes thor- 
oughly reformed, by providing a new 
chance for speculation in exchange, but 
that reason appeals to few except the 
banks, 

The recommendation for an American 
silver piece to supplement the eurrency 
brought into use through Government pay- 
ments will doubtless be renewed. The 
mint here could turn out silver pesos and 
subsidiary coins as required. If the law is 
to cater to the native propensity for weight 
and jingle, it seems likely to be decided 
that an American mint may better get the 
profit of that indulgence than the mints of 
some other country. Whether the process 
of insular transition and assimilation be 
long or short, or whatever currency plans 
may be tried, it is safe to say that the 
American unit will, of course, become and 
continue the monetary basis of the tslands, 
They may become gold territory operated 
for in domestic business with silver tokens. 

FREDERICK W. EDDY. 
New York Nurse Heroine. 

When Miss Margaret C. McDonald re- 
turns to this country from the seat of 
war in South Africa she will be greeted 
by the alumnae of the New York City 
Training School for Nurses with a recep- 
tion which will proclaim their pride in her 
achievements. Miss McDonald, who is a na- 
tive of Nova Scotia, was graduated from the 
City Hospital Training School in 1895 and 
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ain't got no sech right, and that’s what the 


courts is sayin’. 


‘Do anything that's law- 


- ful,’ the Jedges says, ‘but don’t trample 
4 on other folks's rights; 1f you do we'll jug 





ment, and she stood at her post until it was 
completed. She was in the column sent 
to the relief of Kimberley, and was the 
first woman who entered that city after 
it was relieved. Letters have been received 
in the city telling of her bravery. Gen. 
Roberts visited and complimented her after 
she was wounded. 





Monkey and Pig as Lovers. 


E is but a little, young, white pig— 
Piggus youngus ordinarius—but he is 
a very superior article of pig, with an 
important mission in life and an ample con- 
sciousness of his own importance as con- 
tributing to the amusement of mankind, for 
thousands, young and old, stand for hours 
viewing his funny antics in the réle which 
has been especially cut out for him, Dennis 
is his name, and he has become a full- 
fledged member of the menagerie at Glen 
Island, 

Dennis stands 8 inches in his stocking feet 
and weighs exactly 18 pounds. In color he 
is snow-white and as prim and spotless as 
if his mother had just washed him and 
turned him loose to show off. When last 
seen, however, Dennis's mother was travel- 
ing incognito, and Dennis has not forgiven 
her the escapade. She was traveling in- 
cognito in the shape of a string of frank- 
furters. Dennis, however, does not mourn 
his loss. He has made other friends, some 
thirty-odd monkeys, whose antics with 
Dennis are a show in themselves. 

The experiment of putting a young pig 
into a monkey's cage along with monkeys 
was tried some years ago in the Boston 
Zoo, where it occurred to the Superintend- 
ent that the combination of antics of the 
two kinds of youngsters ought to prove 
interesting. As a result, many of the 
menageries throughout the country have 
put young pigs into their monkeys’ cages, 
invariably with satisfactory results. 

But to return to Dennis. Dennis is “* boss 
of the ranch.’’ The first day when he was 
put into the cage was the only time when 
there seemed danger of a misunderstanding. 
Somehow the monkeys got the idea that it 
was Dennis's aim in life to race at break- 
neck speed around the cage with a half- 
dozen monkeys sitting on his back, digging 
their nails into him and having an all- 
around picnic. That was Dennis's recep- 
tion the day when he was first admitted, 
blushing, into the distinguished company. 
He galloped around and around, like the 
Common People in the cartoons, and then, 
with his little red tongue hanging out be- 
tween his milk teeth, he lay down gasping 
for breath and fearing death might not 
come to his relief. 

But Dennis’s exhaustion marked a new 
era in the life of the community within 
the bars of wire. No sooner did the 
monkeys notice that their new friend was 
in distress than they came from all sides 
to bemother him. Some whisks of grass 
were lying on the floor of the cage, and 
these the little fellows gathered up and de- 
posited one by one on the little heaving 
sides of the baby-pig. 


Some one in the crowd noticed this and 
suggested that more grass be put into the 
cage, and Superintendent Healey had a 
whole pitchforkful put inside. Then began 
a scramble. One monkey got the idea that 
the more grass was on Dennis the better 
he would feel, and he soon arrived with an 
armful as big as he could manage to stag- 
ger away with. The other monkeys fol- 
lowed suit, and in no time Dennis was cov- 
ered with a heap of cooling, newly cut 
grass. He managed to wriggle his snout 
from under the load enough to get breath, 
and the monkeys sat about awaiting his 
speedy recovery. 

When. the recovery came on schedule 
time, Dennis had learned a lesson, Hard- 
ly was he on his feet before another half- 
dozen monkeys were on his back ready to 
continue the fun where it had been cut off. 
But this time with a motion that said 
plain as’ day “nothing doin’,” Dennis 
lay flat again. He had found it easier 
to lie down than to establish new long-dis- 
tance records on a 100-lap track, and from 
that day to this no monkey rides on the 
back of Dennis. 

But Dennis has a love affair. Among the 
monkeys there is one that has taken a 
particular liking to Dennis. Her name is 
Nell, and she so much prefers to be with 
Dennis than with even her own kind that 
at night when the floor of the cage is 
opened and the drove is chased below with- 
in the inclosure, or night barracks, she 
simply refuses to leave the company of 
Dennis. Where Dennis is, there is Nell. 
When Dennis sleeps, then Nell sleeps, and 
often, in the daytime while crowds sur- 
round the cage, as Dennis flops himself 
on the floor for a snooze, Nell comes to 
sleep at least near her friend. She does 
not care much who reads her inmost se- 
eret. As Dennis stretches himself, she 
climbs from her perch.and sits beside him. 
She touches him about the head and ears 
to make sure that he is asleep. Then, as 
she regards the unconscious form of her 
beloved, sleep comes to her mightily. She 
twines her arms about the little fat neck 
of her hero, nestles her cheek against 
‘“*hisn,"’ and meets him in the land of 
dreams. 

As for Dennis, he has the proper idea of 
courting. He lets the other half do it al} 
Why should he not, having proved that 
this is a success? 

But Dennis's name will be Dennis one of 
these days. He will grow and even, as 
his mother did, he will travel incognito~ 
piggus ordinarius frankfurterius. 





A Kentucky Argument. 


IEUT. PRESTON BROWN, who has 
been acquitted at Manila by a court- 
martial on the charge of murdering a 
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OGUNQUIT VIEWS ON 
LABOR PROBLEMS 


SILAS LARRABEE 






DISCUSSES STRIKES 


BOOT and shoe drummer who was here 
A yesterday drew fire from Mr. Silas 

Larrabee by indulging in a tirade on 
the subject of ‘‘ government by injunc- 
tion.” While the drummer was waiting 
for the Wells stage he became involved in 
a discussion of the steel strike. At first 
he threw in an occasional word, but after 
a time he shouldered the whole business— 
took the floor and held it against all com- 
ers. 

He was an extremely frothy young man, 
and raged like a heathen as he defined 
himself a great friend of the poor man, a 
deadly enemy of the capitalist, and a thor- 
ough-going despiser of the American ju- 
diciary because of its alleged subservience 
to corporations and money “ magnates.” 

*“* We'll have a revolution in this country 
before long—mark my words,” he _ said. 
“The American people has had about all 
they can stand. This ain’t a free country 
any more. It belongs to Morgan, Rocke- 
feller, Jim Hill, Vanderbilt, and two or 
three others, Rest of us ain't nothing but 
slaves.”’ 

That is the way the drummer's talk ran. 
He said the same thing over and over 
again, forward, backward, sideways, on 
the bias, and about forty other ways. 

Mr. Larrabee stood it as long as he could, 
all the while fidgeting about on his nail 
keg, just as if it was full of black ants in- 
stead of four-inch spikes. His patience 
exhausted, he interrupted the drummer. 

“Be you from Philadelphy?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“No. What made you think I was ?” 

“ Because you talk consider’ble like a 
feller talked that I seen out in South Da- 
koty the Winter I was out there. Said 
he come from Philadelphy and represented 
the house of Spruggins, Muggins & Brug- 
gins, or something like that. They was 
some kind of a strike goin’ on, and this fel- 
ler was obleegin’ enough to speak a piece 
about it. Sounded jest like yourn. I shet 
my eyes while you was talkin’, and I 
couldn't hardly keep from believin’ it was 
the Spruggins, Muggins & Bruggins feller 
broke loose ag’in. He was tuk full as bad 
as you be. Nobody could feel wuss than 
he did about the way the rich is swattin’ 
it to the laborin’ man. 

“You fellers reminds me of the old hand 
organ that used to come to Ogunquit about 
ten year ago. It was one of them organs 
that has to goom most of their pieces 
jest as a man has to goom his victuals 
if his teeth’s so sca'ce they don’t tech 
when he's mastercatin’. They wasn't but 
one piece that ere organ would come any- 
wheres nigh playin’, and that was ihe 
*Dead March in Saul.’ B'’jocks, it would 
play that four miles to a stretch, from one 
end of the town to tother, and then it 
would turn tail and play it all the way 
back ag'in, makin’ eight miles in all. 

“Well, the folks stood it for about two 
years, and then they riz up ag’in it. ‘ This 
ere town ain't no graveyard,’ says they to 
the Seelectmen. 


“*That's right,’ says Barick Marston, 
Barick bein’ one of the Seelectmen. ‘I 
move, Mr. Chairman, the next time that 
ere organ is ketched in Ogunquit it be 
drug down to the bridge and huv over- 
beard.” 

“The motion carried unanimous. 

“ You fellers is wuss than that old goomy 
hand organ. Accordin’ to you, they’s mis- 
ery an’ oppression all over the eountry 
wherever they’s a steam biler or a hoss 
power. The laborin’ people is solemnly, 
mournfolly marchin’ to the strains of the 
‘Dead March in Saul.’ Folks that makes 
the wealth of the country is slaves of them 
that’s stealin’ it away from ‘em. 


“ Well. anybody that wants to can swal- 
ler stuff Tike that but it’s assyfetidy to 
me. 

“What's the matter with the laborin’ 
people of Ameriky? I've been up to Dover 
and seen thousands of men and women 
drawin’ wages that Icoks to me like pootty 
good pay for the work they're doin’ of. 
They have plenty to eat, good clothes to 
wear, comfortable homes, and they’s ter- 
rible few of ‘em that ain’t got money in 
the bank. The men folks gits to the front 
in everything that's goin’ on. More'n haif 
the Deacons in the town works for wages. 
Lots of the laborin’ folks gits into the 
city government, and every year some of 
‘em gits clected to the Legislatur’. 

“That's the way things looks over to 
Dover. Down to Biddiford it’s jest the 
same way. So ‘tis over to Lewiston, and so 
*tis in every manufacturin’ town I was ever 
into. 


“I don’t want to talk about places I 
never was to; but accordin’ to my reasonin’ 
if they ain't no indoostrial slavery in the 
towns I've been to, it ain't likely they’s 
any indoostrial slavery in other towns 
that’s doin’ the same sort of business. 

“IT s'pose they is folks that’s workin’ for 
less than they ought to git and folks that 
ain't gittin’ treated jest right by them 
that hires ‘em, but, so fur's I can find out, 
sech persons, gener'ly speakin’, is folks that 
ain’t all-fired skillful; gener’ly speakin’, 
too, they don't work for Morgan and Rock- 
efeller, nor no other soulless millionaires, 
but for little fellers that has to screw their 
help down hard or bust. 

“The idee that the richer a man or a 
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company is the wuss the folks that's hired 
will be treated don't find no comfortable 
home in my mind. Do you s’pose a man’s 
wuss treated that works for Vanderbilt on 
the New York Central Railroad than the 
feller is that's hired himself out to one of 
our down-east, up-country roads, where the 
locomotives travels on crutches and has 
to wear liver pads and chest pertecters all 
the year round? 

“Tf you wanted to git the best wages 
goin’ and the best chances fer goin’ ahead, 
would you rather go to work for a consarn 
that’s run by jackass power and does put- 
terin’ work for a little town like Ogunquit, 
or would you rather ketch on to an estab- 
lishment that hires thousands of men and 
sells its perductions all over the world, 
from Peking, Chiny, to Patigony, South 
Ameriky? 

** When I hear a feller growlin’ about the 
condition of the laborin' men of Ameriky, 
tellin’ folks how its gittin’ wuss and wuss, 
I feel like askin’ him if he will obleege me 
by shettin’ up. Sech talk don’t go with 
folks that remembers back thirty and forty 
years. We know the American laborer has 
been goin’ ahead all the time, and, b'jocks, 
I believe he’s goin’ to keep on goin.’ 

“They's a better show for folks that's 
got skill and sense than they ever was be- 
fore, and even the common plugs is gittin’ 
all that’s comin’ to ‘em and more too, I 
believe. 


““T may be showin’ poor jedgment, but T 
ain't got a terrible lot of sympathy for 
men that’s too lazy to be somebody. A 
man that's jest over from Rooshy or 
Prooshy or Mesopotamy or any other of 
them benighted countries ain't expected to 
git ahead an awful sight, but his children 
that’s born and edicated here, is. If they 
don't it's most always because they ain't 
up and comin’. I can't git up an awful lot 
of excitement when a man talks to me 
about the wrongs of that kind of laborin’ 
men. 

“Somehow I don't never hear much 
about sufferin' among them that’s got good 
trades and ‘tends up to their work. When 
I hear from them they're after a little more 
pay or a little shorter hours. They don't 
say anybody's oppressin’ of 'em; they jest 
take the ground they're entitled to what 
they ask. They git a good many things 
they ask for and everybody is glad of it. 

* Fair dealin’ for all classes is one of the 
fundymental principles of this country. 
Pop'lar sentiment has backed up the Amer- 
ican laborin’ man in every jest demand he's 
ever made. I never knowed a case where 
lsborin’ men p'inted out an injestice that 
pop’lar sentiment wasn’t on their side. 
Folks that makes the laws knows this and 
folks that enforces the laws knows it. 

** Now, you say the Jedges is all agin’ the 
laborin’' man and shows it every chance 
they git. You say the Jedges is deprivin’ 
the laborin’ man of his rights by issuin’ in- 
junctions agin’ him. You ought to know 
better than that. 


“IT s'pose you read about the ice wagon 
strike over to Cincinnati. Drivers wasn't 
satisfied and quit. They had a right to do 
that. But they didn’t stop there. ‘ They 
shan't nobody tech them wagons,’ says 
they. ‘It's perishin’ hot in Cincinnati, but 
folks can't have no ice till we git all we're 
askin’ for.’ 

“ Folks hitched hosses to them wagons 
and started out to deliver ice to stores and 
houses and hospitals. What did them brutes 
do but pull the new drivers off the wagons, 
and beat ‘em so’s some of ‘em, I believe, up 
and died. 


“ S'posin’ you was a Jedge and I come to 
you and ask for an injunction forbiddtn’ 
sech doin’s. 

“*Can't give it to you,’ you say. ‘They 
ain't no ice trust runnin’ this ‘ere court. I 
ain’t manufacturin’ slaves out of American 
citizens. Strikers has got a right to kill 
folks if they want to. I don't belleve in 
goverment by Injunction.’ 


“You'd have said the same thing down 
to St. Louts where the strikers was blowin’ 
up street cars with dynamite, peundin’ the 
life out of men that had tuk their places, 
strippin' woman passengers naked, and 
paintin’ of ‘em green. You'd have said: 

“* Them strikers is all right. They've got 
a right to dictate to the railroad they're 
workin’ for and they've got a right to use 
clubs and dynamite and green paint to keep 
the company from operatin’ their cars. No- 
body has a right to take the jobs they've 
throwed up. I stand on the broad proper- 
sition that the way to settle labor ques- 
tions is by brute force. All laws ought to be 
suspended in times of strikes.’ 

“1 am glad to see that your idee is losin’ 
ground. The courts, all over the country, 
is upholdin’ the principle that other folks 
has rights as well as strikers. They're 
pertectin’ the property of the employers, 
and, what's jest as important, they're pre- 
sarvin’ the right of the individual American 
citizen to go to work wherever him and the 
feller that wants work done can come to 
terms. 

“You .give up a job and I'm willin’ to 
take it. Have you got a right to holler 
‘Scab!’ at me, to pester the life out of 
me every time I stick my nose out of the 
door, to make threats agin me, to. thump 
me over.the head with clubs? No, Sir, you 
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ain't got no sech right, and that’s what the 
courts is sayin’. ‘Do anything that’s law- 
ful,” the Jedges says, ‘but don’t trample 
on other folks's rights; 1f you do we'll jug 
ye.’ 


“The laborin’ men of Ameriky don’t need | 


clubs and dynamite and license to kill and 
burn and blow up. They can git fair deal- 
in’ without doin’ nobody. no violence. 

“The trouble with fellers like you is that 
you don't read the signs of the times right. 
You fellers thinks the formin’ of that ere 
Steel Trust was bad for \taborin’ folks. I 
don't believe no sech thing. S'pose the 
work that's done by that institution was 
divided amongst a lot of little one-hoss 
consarns, scattered all the way from Dan 
to Beasheeby, how would the laborin’ men 
go to work to git things they was enti- 
tled to? 

“But look at ‘em now—thousands on 
thousands all j'ined together, organized and 
drilled like a army! They're goin’ to come 
pootty nigh gittin’ satisfaction every time 
they step to the front with any jest de- 
mind. They don’t desarve to git satisfac- 
tion when what they're askin’ for is on- 
reasonable, 


“ Folks that’s at the head of billion-dol- 
lar factories ain't got no stomick for 
trouble with their help. Accordin’ to my 
jedgment the laborin’ men of Americky 
ought to git down on their marrer bones 
and thank the Lord for the Steel Trust. 
If them that works for the trust don't 
make fools of ’emselves, demandin’ things 
that’s all out of reason, they'll establish 
in all the trust mills the things they're 
after and other consarns all over the coun- 
try won't have no way out of it but to 
foller suit, 

“Don't worry about no revolution in 
Americky. If you was as much of a friend 
of the laborin’' man as you perfess to be 
you wouldn't insult ‘em with no sech talk 
as that.” ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Ogunquit, July 31. 


THE “MEDICINE SWEAT,” OR 
TURKISH BATH OF THE INDIANS 





EW, if any, of the writers on the hab- 
its, folk-Jore, and history of the Amer- 
ican Indian have devoted any space 

to the red man’s Turkish bath, an institu- 
tion, home made, to be sure, but a recog- 
nized necessity in every camp, and a feat- 
ure of the daily life of the Indian. On the 
contrary, commentators have conveyed the 
impression that habits of cleanliness are 
foreign to the Indian, and that he has an 
inborn aversion to water except for culi- 
nary purposes. 

By the avidity and frequency with which 
the Indian indulges in his home-made 
Turkish bath he proves the fallacy of this 
belief and shows that he, as well as his 
white brother, can live up to the precept 
“ Cleanliness is next to Godliness,"’ only in 
the practice the Indian puts cleanliness 
first. 

The term Turkish bath is unknown to 
the Indian. He calls that method of ablu- 
ton a ‘medicine sweat.”” It is to him a 
rite both physical and spiritual, for he 
cleanses his person and then “ makes medi- 
cine "’ to the Great Spirit. That the rite is 
religiously observed was shown by the 
band of Brule Sioux now encamped on Glen 
Island. On their arrival, even-before they 
raised their tepee poles they erected a 
“medicine sweat’’ tent. The framework 
of this tent is of hooppoles so trained that 
it is about 9 feet in diameter, 4 feet high, 
flat topped, and almost circular in form. 

Just within the framework there is a 
bedding of straw about two feet wide, and 
in the centre of the tent there is a hole in 
the ground about three feet in diameter and 
three feet deep. There are no steam vents 
or pipes, no marble slabs, no rubbers, and 
no sheets. When the Indian is ready for 
his “ medicine sweat’ a number of stones 
or rocks are heated to almost white heat 
and dumped into the hole in the ground. 
Then the red men, twenty or twenty-five 
of them, in a costume even scantier than 
Adam's after the fall, range themselves 
upon the straw. They sit mummy fashion, 
their chins on their knees and their arms 
around their shins, packed so close together 
that even if they would they could not 
move, 

When they are all ready blankets, skins, 
and canvas ure thrown over the framework 
until the tent is almost air-tight, two or 
three buckets of water are passed in and 
thrown upon the hot stones, and the “ medi- 
cine sweat " begins. The moment the steam 
begins to rise the Indians begin a chant, 
which is kept up without interruption until 
the sweat is over. Packed together, envel- 
oped in steam so thick that none can see 
his neighbor, the Indians sit, singing and 
perspiring for an hour or more. Not an In- 
dian moves; he neither can nor wants to. 

At a signal from the chief or the medi- 
cine man a section of the tent is torn away 
and with a heave and a whoop all the 
bucks make pelimell for the water. A run 
and a jump, and in they go. It is just as 
much sport for the oldest warrior as for 
the boy who has not yet won his war bon- 
net. Once more on land, the Indian, hav- 
ing performed a duty he owes to himself 
and his neighbor, is ready to “ make medi- 
cine.” This is always done after the “‘ med- 
icine sweat,’ In fact, it is part and parcel 
of the ceremony, for it is regarded as a 
ceremony. py 

The Indian, clean in person and at this 
moment, before ‘his communion with the 
God of his Fathers, supposed to be equally 
clean of mind and guileless of soul, now 
proceeds to the highest point of land in 
the vicinity of the camp, thus getting as 
near to the Great Spirit as it is possible to 
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A Kentucky Argument. 
IEUT. PRESTON BROWN, who has 
been acquitted at Manila by a court- 
martial on the charge of murdering a 
native, it having been proved that the nativs 
was killed while trying-to escape, is a Ken- 
tuckian. He is the son of the late Col. John 
Mason Brown, who was one of the leading 
lawyers of Kentucky during his life. Col. 
Brown's record as a soldier during the civil 
war was excellent. 
Young Brown about seven years ago en- 
listed in the regular army as a private. 
Afterward he was made a Sergeant, and, 
through the influence of his father's friends 
and his own soildieriy qualities, became a 
Lieutenant. 
A year or two before he enlisted he had 
a fist fight that was interesting because of 
his antagonist and the cause of the fight. 
This antagonist was Calvin Duke, a son of 
Gen. Basil Duke, who was one of the most 
noted of the Confederate cavalry leaders. 
Both the young men are 6 feet in height 
and perfectly built. Then they were known 
as athletes and were excellent boxers. The 
quarrel started over the relative merits of 
the Federal and Confederate cavalry and 
became so bitter that only the interference 
of friends prevented blows. The two young 
men were playing baseball on a lot just out 
of Louisville, Ky., and were on opposing 
teams. During the game each found the 
excuse he was looking for, and the fight 
was on. 
It was an even thing for a few minutes, 
and then Brown went down. He got up 
and again measured his length on the 
ground. He arose again to meet a like 
fate, He decided to stay down. Duke 
begged him to get up, but he wisely refused 
until Duke was led away. As Duke walked 
off the field he said: 

“That proves the Southern cavalry was 
the better.”’ 

“ Not at all,” called out Brown; “it only 
proves you a better man than 1.”"’ 





do while on earth. On the way he gathers 
up a little sofl, a stray leaf, some old to- 
bacco quids, a dead fly or bug or two, 
in fact, anything which may be deemed 
refuse, for he is about to convey to the 
Great Spirit that he has cleansed his per- 
son, and that all things unclean have gone 
from him. 

These things that he has gathered he 
places in a piece of white cloth, which in 
turn is fastened to the end of a long stick. 
The other end of the stick is thrust into the 
ground at the top of the hill or knoll, and 
the good Indian has made medicine. Two 
days seldom pass without the repetition of 
this ceremony. It never varies. The 
scene may change, the Indian may wander yy 
to new lands, or be driven to them, but 
where he is there also is his “‘ medicine 
sweat’ tent and there he “makes medi- 
cine.” 


Not as Bad as They Looked. 


{ 

An unpublished episode of the late Mat- 
bee Arnold's visit to this country in 
1883-4 is interesting in that it shows caat, 
while many Americans show bad manners 
abroad, some Englishmen are equally guiliy 
of a lack of them when away from home. 

In 1885-4 Matthew Arnold lectured in this 
country. He brought with him his daugh- 
ter. At Baltimore they visited the family 
of the late Mr. Whilttredge, a rich ship 
owner, to whom the Arnolds had been very 
polite in England. 

At the first breakfast there were huck- 
wheat cakes. In those days the buckwheat 
cake did not look as it does now. It was a 
thick, soggy, indigestible-looking mass, } ut 
it was good to the taste. A stranger, it 
| can be said for the distinguished Engtish- 
| man, was excusable for looking on it with 
suspicion. 

When the cakes were passed the daugh- 
ter refused them. Mr. Arnold took one, to 
be polite, and found it good. So when 
they were again passed to his daughter he 
said: 

“You had better take some, daughter; 
they are not half so nasty as they look.’ 

An Englishman, in defending Mr. Arnold, 
said that he used the word as it is used in 
England, where it has not the same mean- 
ing as it has here. 





“Umbrella, Lady’’? 


The throngs that descend from the “ 1." 
road station at One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street and Eighth Avenue during the rush 
hours in the afternoon and evening are 
accustomed to the mad rush and noisy 
greetings of the newsboys and newsgirls 
with ‘ Extrys.’’ But there has been a 
new stimulus to life in Harlem provided 
by some of the enterprising parents in that 
district. In case of sudden showers about 
the time the express trains disgorge their 
loads a score or more of boys and girls, 
ranging in age from five to fifteen years, 
gather at the exits from the station. Each 
carries an umbrella, some two. They are 
the Umbrella Guard of Harlem and Morn- 
ingside. They are little purveyors of rain 
shelters. They do not as a rule solicit the 
masculine passengers, but shrill voices ring 
out above the din of the busy corner itn 
the cry of ‘“ Umbrella, lady; umbrella?” 
A customer secured, the youthful solicitor 
trots along with his or her customer until 
the latter's home is reached. Then an 
outstreiened hand -grasps the loaned um-. 
brella aug another tiny palm closes around 
the penny,» nickel, or dime given as & 
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Agitating “Newest England.” 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





ELLINGTON, New Zealand, July 2.— 
Their royal highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York 

have completed their progress through 
“ Newest England,” as Mr. H. D. Lioyd has 
called New Zealand, and have sailed for 
Tasmania. Great enthusiasm and excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the tour, but it 
is somewhat of a relief to settle down to 
the routine business of our internal affairs 
again. Two functions stand out pre-emi- 
nently in the host of ceremonies in which 
our royal guests were engaged—the Maori 
reception at Rotoma and the military re- 
view at Christchurch. Rotoma would lin- 
ger in the memory of every visitor even 
without the Maori ceremonies of the royal 
visit. The place Is a veritable wonderland 
of volcano and geyser, of boiling mud and 
medicinal baths. Everywhere there is dan- 
ger, everywhere healing powers. In Europe 
or America the baths and scenic wonders 
would long ago have proved a veritable 
mine of wealth to the country to which 
they belonged. Our harvest is still to reap. 
And during the ducal visit there was added 
to the natural interest of the place the at- 
traction of the natives themselves, who as- 
sembled in thousands to pay homage to 
their future King. Their wild “ hakas,"’ or 
war dances, the graceful “ poi" dancing 
of the women, and their wonderfully poetic 
and picturesque oratory, for the Maori is 
pre-eminently an orator, must have been a 
revelation to our guests, They made the 
Duke sensible of their loyalty, although in 
them, as in the white New Zealander, there 
is none of the Old World reverence and 
awe in the loyalty they feel to their King 
and their King’s son. The review in Christ- 
church was a “ record ”"’ one in the colony's 
history. Eleven thousand and fifty volun- 
teers took part in the day's proceedings, al- 
though it was impossible to mass the entire 
force of the colony in one centre. For the 
first time the school cadets shared the 
dignity of being ‘ reviewed," nearly 3,000 
of them—al!l schoolboys—marching past the 
Duke. 


Now that the royal visit is over, Parlia- 
ment has convened and is_ settling 
down to business. The chief matters 
looming ahead are the consideration of the 
report of a commission which was set up 
to consider the question of federating with 
Australia, the framing of a measure deal- 
ing with the salaries of State school teach- 
ers, and probably some liquor legislation, 
and an increase in salaries of members of 
Parliament. It is not unlikely that during 
this session some complaints will be heard 
on the subject of the railway carriages re- 
cently manufactured for us in America. 
The State workshops were too busy to com- 
plete the cars required in the time avail- 
able, so orders were placed in the United 
States. The cars are now in use, but some 
of the traveling public are commenting on 
the roughness and want of finish displayed. 

The resignation of a Cabinet Minister is 
“in the air.’’ The .Minister of Public 
Works, who has been generally regarded 
as a weak man and a mere “ puppet” of 
the Premier, appears to have grown restive 
under the discipline of all the uninteresting 
work and none of the glory. He rebelled 
recently when his quarters in Wellington 
were ‘‘ commandeered "’ for the use of some 
members of the royal suite, and, according 
to a paper published in his constituency, 
the Premier had to request some of the of- 
fended Minister's electors to induce him to 
withdraw his resignation. People generally 
are rather surprised and pleased at this 
exhibition of spirit on the part of the Min- 
ister, and when he realizes that fact he 
will probably be confirmed in his rebellion. 
At all events, it is not anticipated that he 
will stay much longer on the ministerial 
benches. 


—_—-—-© 


A bill for the regulation of the 


nn departments under the contro] of 
i so the Federal Government has been 
Service, introduced, and one member, 


commenting upon it, declared that it showed 
“the trail of the American system.’ The 
bill prevides for administration by a Public 
Service Commissioner and six Inspectors. 
These officers are to be appointed for seven 
years and to be eligible for reappointment. 
Provision is also made for their removal or 
suspension in certain cases. The grading of 
the public servants is to be in the hands 
of the Commissioner, and a full list of serv- 
ants in their proper grades is from time to 
time to be gazetted. The public service is 
to be divided into four classes—the “ spe- 
cial,"’ “‘ professional,’’ “ clerical,” and “‘ gen- 
eral’ divisions. The ‘“special’’ division 
will embrace the permanent heads and chief 
officers of departments; the “ profes- 
sional "’ will include all those whose duties 
call for special technical knowledge or skill; 
the “clerical” describes itself, and the 
** general "' covers all those not included in 
the other divisions. Salaries are to be voted 
every year by Parliament. The permanent 
head of each department is to be responst- 
ble for the general working of his depart- 
ment. There are to be no idlers kept “‘ hang- 
ing on."’ Officers not required in one de- 
partment may be transferred to another 
which requires men, but no appointment is 
to be made or promotion granted in any 
class or grade from which an officer has so 
been transferred until a vacancy occurs 
through death, retirement, or dismissal. 
And if there are officers in excess in one 
department, and ne other department re- 
quires them, they are to be retired from the 







service. Other bills before the Federal Par- 
liament include such important measures 
as the Federal Judiciary bill, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Federal 
High Court of Justice, and the Federal Ar- 
bitration bill, which introduces the principle 
of compulsory arbitration in trade disputes. 

An interesting discussion arose during the 
debate on the Supply bill on the question 
whether, in addition to their salaries as 
Ministers, members of the Cabinet should 
accept the £400 salary allotted to members 
of the House. It was finally decided, that 


they should. 
—_—o— 
The Prime Minister an- 


The 
ticipates that this, the 
Commonwealth . 
Parliament, first session of Parlia- 


ment, will be prolonged 
for fully six months. There is much 
work to do in providing for the actual 
machinery of the Commonwealth, and the 
discussion of the Federal tariff, when it is 
introduced, will be lengthy and keen. Al- 
ready there has been a case of conflict be- 
tween the Commonwealth powers and those 
of one of the States, and already the Sen- 
ate has insisted on the full recognition of 
{ts status as a popularly elected, not a 
“nominated” body. The occasion of this 
Self-assertion was the introduction of the 
first Supply bill, voting £491,882 for the 
service of the year 1901. Senator Drake, 
the Postmaster General, introduced the 
bill, moving for the suspension of the 
standing orders in order that the meas- 
ure might be passed through all its stages. 
The Constitution, whfle giving the House of 
Representatives the initiatiye with respect 
to money bills, following the practice of 
the English Parliament, extends the pow- 
ers of the Senate or upper house, enabling 
it to suggest amendments to the House of 
Representatives, though it cannot itself in- 
sert them in financial measures. The 
Supply bill in question consisted of four 
clauses only, and contained no information 
as to the estimates og items of expenditure 
which the Senate was asked to ratify. 
Copies of the estimates-had been circulated 
among Senators, but simply as a public 
document, and not as part of the Supply 
bill. Accordingly the Senate refused to 
consider the bill in its then form. How 
could the upper chamber, it was asked, ex- 
ercise its Constitutional right of making 
suggestions as to the items, when there 
were no items before it? The Government 
had evidently had no intention of offering 
an indignity to the Senate, and accordingly 
the bill was allowed to pass its second 
reading, and then ‘‘ returned to the House 
of Representatives with a respectful re- 
quest that the House of Representatives 
will so amend the bill that it may show 
the items of expenditure comprised in the 
sums which the bill purports to grant to 
his Majesty."” The desired amendment was 
at once made, and the first conflict be- 
tween the two chambers terminated satis- 
factorily. The Commonwealth Senate fully 
realizes its powers as an elected Chamber 
whose members hold their office inde- 
pendently of the will of the Premier. In 
most of the State Legislatures and in New 
Zealand the upper house is a nominated 
beédy, which can be kept in order by the 
threat of additions to its membership when 
any Government measure is in jeopardy. 
The Supply bill has passed both Houses 
and received the Governor General's assent. 
It thus becomes the first ‘Act of the 
Commonwealth of Australia." 


—-@©-—— 


The Post and Telegraph bill, 

Tasmania now before the Commonwealth 
on the Parliament, makes provision 
Defensive, for the control and manage- 
~ ment of the entire post and 

telegraph system of the States, which was 
taken over by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment from the several States on the ist 
of March last. In respect of one provision 
of this bill the Federal Parliament has 
come into conflict with Tasmania, which as- 
serts that her Staie rights are being in- 
fringed. The provision in question gives 
the Postal Department power to refuse to 
distribute communications having refer- 
ence to lotteries and sweeps. The history 
of lotteries in Australia is briefly this: 
Thirty years ago or so an enterprising lover 
of the turf decided that there was a fortune 
to be made out of properly organized lot- 
teries on a larg? scale. He issued circulars 
widely throughout the colonies and soon 
established a tremendous business, the 
publication of the results in the various 
colonies undoubtedly stimulating the gam- 
bling fever, for the prizes won were no in- 
considerable sums. The headquarters of 
this gambling institution had to ‘“ move 
on "' from time to time, for State after State 
refused to allow its Postal Department 
to be the medium of a system which was 
considered to be a danger to the morality 
of the community. Finally the home of 
the “sweeps’’ was established in Tas- 
mania, and since 1896 the business has been 
conducted from there. The Tasmania bet- 
ting laws generally are very stringent, and 
these sweeps are only permitted so long as 
they are conducted under State supervis- 
ion. The drawing of the lotteries is super- 
vised by the State, and in this way it 
claims to have secured fairness and hon- 
esty and to have removed the most objec- 
tionable features from the institution. The 
little island draws a revenue of over £20,000 
per annum from the post and telegraph 
business incidental to these sweeps, and 
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se Government emphatically protests 
against the passing In its present form of 
Clause 54 of the Post Office bill now before 
the Federal Senate as being an interfetence 
with State rights. The Parliament of this 
State has legalized certain lotteries under 
certain stringent regulations while prohib- 
iting betting and other forms of gambling 
now permitted in other States. No power 
is given to the Federal Parliament by the 
Commonwealth Constitution to pass laws 
regulating gambling, and I contend that it 
is an infringement of the Constitution and 
of our State rights for the Federal Par- 
lament to attempt to override and nullify 
State legislation by, the proposed insertion 
of the said clause. If the people of this 
State desire any alteration in the law re- 
lating to lotteries they should obtain it 
through their State Parliament. The peo- 
ple of the other States have no more right 
to interfere with lotteries established legal- 
ly here than we have to interfere with bet- 
ting and other forms of gambling now per- 


ence in sealed envelopes should be regarded 
as sacred, and not subject to interference 
by any postal officers.” : 

The protest, which was courteously “ re- 
ceived,” had no effect. The Federal Par- 
lament is not expressing any opinion at all 
about lotteries directly, it is legislating for 
the Federal postal system. And in any 
case, the argument of the Tasmanian Pre- 
mier could only be regarded as sound and 
valid if this particular piece of Tasmanian 
legislation affected his own State alone, 
As it is, the bulk of the support and the 
money received by the sweep promoters 
comes from outside Tasmania, and the oth- 
er States have as good a right to protect 
their people from themselves in the matter 
of lotteries as the Tasmanian Government 
has to protect Tasmanians from themselves 
in the matter of “ betting and other forms 
of gambling."’ The clause objected to was 
finally adopted by the Senate after a long 
debate on the point raised by Tasmania. 





Kafirs’ Strike Spreading 
Throughout South Africa. 








ry 


likely that the trouble with the na- 

tives which originated in Cape Town 
and has now extended to Port Elizabeth, 
will spread ‘throughout the whole of South 
Africa. It is an industrial warfare, which 
the natives have commenced, being really 
only a part of the movement commenced 
some two months ago, for which the inocu- 
lation order in connection with the bubonic 
plague is now merely the pretext. The gen- 
eral opinion is that too much latitude has 
already been given the Kafir, and that it 
must be curtailed, or the black man will get 
the upper hand. The latest report from Port 
Elizabeth is that the native question there 
has become accentuated. The native lead- 
ers have called out ali “ boys” in stores 
and shops, while the few that had been 
working recently on sea work havé ceased 
doing so. The girls from the locations 
have been ordered not to work, and pickets 
have been placed on the roads leading to 
town from the large locations. Several 
girls who tried to get in were beaten, 
though some succeeded in eluding the pick- 
ets and went to their domestic employment. 
The streets are denuded of natives. White 
people never walked about with such ease 
as now. What few lighters are at work 
are being engineered by white men, whose 
ranks have been recruited. Efforts are 
to be made to get crews of steamers and 
sailing vessels to do landing work, as the 
Harbor Board wants to show the natives 
that they are not altogether indispensable. 

There are so many races of natives in 
South Africa, and their condition in differ- 
ent parts of the country varies so greatly, 
that it is quite impossible in a limited space 
to convey a comprehensive idea of their 
status and habits. Of course in the centres 
of population they are merely unskilled la- 
borers, and to the working of the mines in 
Johannesburg, to which the interest in this 
country of the outside world principally at- 
taches, they are admiited to be absolutely 
essential. Before there can be a general 
restarting of the mines there are several 
difficulties which have to be overcome in 
connection with the natives. The principal 
of these is that while the war continues to 
drag on but few Kafirs can be induced to 
return. Even if there is shortly a general 
return of whites and fighting is confined to 
a few and very remote parts, it will be 
impossible, so long as there is any firing 
going on anywhere in the country, to con- 
vince the Kafirs that there exists no danger 
for them. 

There is nothing to prevent the natives 
of South Africa from prolonging a strike 
for an indefinite period. For the many 
thousands of them who were thrown out of 
employment by the closing down of the 
mines of Johannesburg at the commence- 
ment of the war, and for whose labor 
there has since been no demand in other 
parts of the country, no charity has been 
organized, as in the case of the white 
refugees, There is a good deal of natural 
freemasonry among the Kafirs. If there 
is no “' scoff’’ in one district, they simply 
trek to another, and very rarely will a 
Kafir refuse to share equally any food he 
may have with any black, or even white, 
brother that comes along. In other re- 
spects the South African natives are not 
very different from other human beings 
who have little necessity to work. Thelr 
customs, which are permitted to exist, 
only help them to shirk work. In many 
parts they have land or grazing ground 
attached to their location, upon which they 
can keep cattle, pigs, fowls, &c., at an 
annual rent for hut and dog tax of about 
20 shillings. They are very fond of get- 
ting hold of a good greyhound or similar 
dog for hunting purposes. The dog, like 
the poor man’s pig in Ireland, is expected 
to pay the rent from what he can catch in 
the way of a stray fowl, sheep, or buck. 
Should he fail a good old hen could man- 
age the rent at the present price of eggs 
and chickens, so the rent is no bother, nor 
is clothing, either. A cast-off suit will do 
for a twelvemonth or longer. The native 
can grow mealies for food; if he cannot, a 
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few weeks’ work, with board and lodging 
occasionally, will be sufficient for his 
wants, or, if he is married, his wife will 
earn sufficient out of her poultry, milk, 
vegetables, and in several other ways. If 
they have children, a small boy will earn 
sufficient to keep the family, and so will 
a girl who chooses to work, and when she 
marries the father is made for life. 


There is therefore no wonder that so 
many of them won't work. If they did, 
what could they do with the money? What 
inducement is there to lay out money in 
land, fine houses, clothing, and education, 
when they know they can never be any- 
thing but servants? Naturally they do as 
little as possible, and only sufficient for 
their real wants. Not until the Govern- 
ment increases these wants shall we be 
able to obtain their labor in better supply. 
They are not animals that one can put in 
harness and force to work, but there are 
many legitimate ways in which they could 
be made to contribute toward the adminis- 
tration of the country. A native cannot 
be given a vote until he can conform with 
the laws of civilization, and can read, write, 
and converse in the English language. It 
would probably be better, in their present 
condition, that they should be placed un- 
der the control of a native high court. 
The ordinary members of Parliament take 
little. or no interest in them, These only 
claim to represent the natives when they 
want an additional member for the county. 
It is only in the boroughs that natives are 
represented, and only as far as putting up 
buildings for their accommodation, such as 
schools and churches, to makg them com- 
fortable. But this won't make them work. 
Their idleness is daily becoming more dan- 
gerous to the community; we are losing all 
power over them, and are compelled to put 
up with théir impudence, laziness, and 
other annoyances for our comfort's sake, 
because we cannot afford to dispense with 
their services, or, in other words, we are 
afraid to check their behavior for fear of 
their running away. So they are really per- 
mitted to do almost what they like. 

This is most noticeable, perhaps, in Natal, 
where the selling of liquor to natives is 
prohibited, and where many people are of 
opinion that, if the liquor bars were open 
to the natives, it would cause such a neces- 
sity for money that they would be com- 
pelled to work. At any rate, in several 
towns of Cape Colony, where it is permitted 
to supply liquor to the natives up to @ 
certain hour in the evening, they seem far 
less averse to continuous labor. 


What is most remarkable is that the 
Government should allow the importation 
or manufacture of assegai blades, which 
are retailed by the thousand, made up by 
the natives into javelins and sold all over 
Natal. It is a dangerous weapon, no longer 
necessary for their own protection, and 
only used by them in tribal fights and beer- 
drinking rows. 


Twenty-four years ago Durban had a na- 
tive population of 4,000, kept in order by 
thirty-six native constables. There are 
now four times that number of natives in 
this town, and it is found impossible to 
keep them in order by seven times the num- 
ber of constables, although three times the 
percentage of natives are arrested daily. 


It is a scandalous thing that native touts 
should be permitted and licensed to inter- 
fere with native labor. Such a thing was 
unknown ten years ago. Old servants after 
their holidays came back to their employ- 
ers as regularly as fowls go to roost. Now 
they are waylaid in every thoroughfare and 
persuaded by all sorts of inducements and 
fraudulent acts to enter other services and 
to work at what they do not understand 
or care for, and are bound by threats and 
other means to stick it out for the benefit 
of the tout and his agents, who make a 
rich harvest out of the natives’ labor. 
These touts are little better than press 
gangs. The native in no way benefits, be- 
cause he can always find work more to his 
liking without paying a portion of his 
wages to any agent. w. 8. 
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HEN I told my friends that I was 
bound for the City Hospital on 
Blackwell's Island they shook their 

heads as who should say, “ Alas, poor Yor- 
ick!"’ and sorrowfully wished me good 
luck. But I persevered in this determina- 
tion, and now I am as sound as a dollar. 

Afflicted as I was with an acute and re- 
current ailment, I was fully aware that any 
kind of a hospital, charity or charter, was 
better for a man of slender means than dis- 
pensary treatment and lodging-house nurs- 
ing. These thoughts were uppermost in my 
mind when I hobbled off the boat at the 
hospital landing. 

There I was sympathetically received and 
promptly conducted to the initiatory bath- 
room. Instead of being hustled and bun- 
dled into the tub in my condition of help- 
lessness, I was gently assisted in my ablu- 
tions and no time was 10st in getting me 
into the ward. 

I found the nurse solicitously attentive, 
and the doctor was promptly on hand to ad- 
minister medication. I knew that these 
signs augured well, for it has unfortunate- 
ly been my lot within the past few years 
to learn too much about the methods in 
vogue in charity hospitals. 

POOR UNIFORMS, GOOD FOOD. 

In compliance with the salutary regula- 
tions of the place I donned the customary 
hospital attire when I got up from bed. 
My own clothes had been taken in charge 
when I entered, made into a compact bun- 
die, and stowed away with hundreds of 
other such packages in the cramped and 
unventilated clothes house. They will 
come back to me as creased and wrinkled 
as if they had been pounded by a trip ham- 
mer. Nothing better can be done with 
them until the proper authorities provide a 
clothes house where they can be hung up 
as at Bellevue. ° 

The outfit replacing them consisted of 
a muslin shirt, a pair of trousers whose 
outward appearance indicated an age that 
Was almost geological, and my own shoes 
and socks, slippers being scarce. And so 
were jackets. I would have felt more 
natty in one of the pajama uniforms worn 
at Bellevue, still, as I cared but little to 
appear as a howling swell, it seemed good 
to be about on any terms. 

I had been kept on beef tea and milk 
while in bed, and the dietary for conva- 
lescents was a most agreeable change. 
Plain food, but wholesome, and five meals 
aday. Bread and molasses, eggs, and tea 
for 6 o'clock breakfast, a bowl of oatmeal 
and milk at 8:30, soup, meat, and vege- 
tables at 11 o'clock dinner, with fish and 
potatoes on Friday, beef tea and crackers 
at 2 in the afternoon, supper of bread and 
butter, tea, and a wee nubbin of meat at 
4, and at 7 o'clock, an hour before bed- 
time, a bow! of hominy and milk. 

Meal times are red-letter occasions to 
the more active patients. There are no 
separate dining rooms for the male wards, 
and everybody gathers around a long ta- 
ble which is set by the “ table man,’’ who 
also portions out the food. This is brought 
down from the kitchen on the top floor in 
large tin boxes by two of the most able- 
bodied of the convalescents. 

Its savory odor, however distasteful to 
the consumptives or those on special diet, 
is extremely grateful to the others whose 
appetites have been sharpened to a razor 
edge by the bracing air which blows about 
the island. All hands sit about sniffing 
expectantly and eagerly watching for the 
three raps or other signal denoting tat 
the banquet is ready. Then we all do yeo- 
man work as if we had been fasting for 
weeks, 


Next to the grub the principal item of 
interest in a hospital ward is the daily 
visit of the doctors attached to that di- 
vision; much enhanced if doctors happen to 
be accompanied by one of the visiting phy- 
sicitans, or professors, as they are usuaily 
termed. That is the time when new cases 
are examined, old ones gone over again 
and fresh instructions given to the exceed- 
ingly deferential nurses. Every one spec- 
ulates as to what changes will be made in 
his own treatment, or whether his admis- 
sion card will be signed by the attending 
doctor and converted into a discharge in 
consequence. 


“CRANKISM”" AND OTHER DIVER- 
SIONS. 


Every individual in the ward is self-cen- 
tred. He has to devote so much time to 
crooning over his own troubles that he has 
no time to spare for others. The sick are 
proverbially selfish. If somebody coughs 
or groans in the night a dozen voices with 
one acoerd cry ‘Shut up! I want to go to 
sleep." Inordinately fretful and peevish, a 
delay of a few minutes in serving a meal is 
looked upon by the average patient as wan- 
ton neglect, and a temporary slip-up in the 
rations of eggs or milk is regarded as an 
Unpandanable outrage. 
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of the windows of the wards at the passing 
kaleidoscopic show of all sorts of marine 
craft is no small relief from the daily hum- 
drum routine. The East River, less than a 
hundred feet away from either end of the 
building, is at this point one of the busiest 
waterways in the world. 


“ HOSPITALISM” AND ‘“ HOBOISM.” 


It was Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B., who 
remarked that love was a platform on which 
all ranks could meet in common. So it is 
in a hospital ward. In this cosmopolitan 
institution of a huge cosmopolitan city 
many nationalities are always represented. 
In the writer’s ward there are Irish, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Hebrews, and a sun-kissed 
child of the Orient, by name Sam Gong. 
Their occupations range from longshoreman 
and bottle washer to clerk, salesman ind 
Coney Island “ barker.’’ 

Some have no gainful occupation at all. 
They are the *“ hobos,’’ who manage to slip 
| by the doctors because they get the benefit 
| of the doubt, when in truth their only dis- 

ease is the complaint known as “ hospital- 

ism.’" Some of them, to be sure, have sore 
spots on their limbs and bodies, and these 
they nurse as carefully as an East Indian 
mendicant does the self-inflicted deformi- 
ties which constitute his stock in trade. 

In the hospital ward the hobo is forced to 
flourish a broom or mop, or wipe dishes, or 
fetch and carry in some fashion—for the 
convalescents are all expected to do some- 
thing when the nurse so ordains—but what- 
ever his task may be, he performs it in such 
a manner that he is never in danger of in- 
juring himself by overwork or suffering 
from heat exhaustion. As a trencherman, 
however, he comes out strong. At meal 

times he is energetic, loud, and assertive. 
This is a typical piece of table talk heard 
not long since: 

‘Good time now for strawberry pickin',” 
said the chunky wanderer, giving his hard- 
working mastiff jaw a temporary rest. 

“What's that?” queried his neighbor 
with the white and purple piebaid face. 
“Yer call yerself er man of business, do 
yer? An’ yer talk about strawberry pick- 
in’! I'm serprised at yer. Strawberry 
pickin’ ain't no fit job fer a man. It in- 
jures de spine. Too much stoopin’ over. 
It’s only fit fer kids. Talk erbout peach 
pickin’ or hop pickin’ an’ yer show yerself 
wise ter der game. But yer ‘spiel’ erbout 
strawberry pickin’ gives me er crick in der 
back." . 

“ You gettee ten dollals fine ebly day you 
no workee. You no good. You toe muchee 
dlunk. You bum,” commented Sam Gong, 
who figures as the Mezzofanti of the hos- 
pital because of his picturesque rendition 
of Bowery New Yorkers into pidgin Eng- 
lish. 

“Shut up, or I'll break yer ugly yeller 
face,"’ hotly retorted the man of the blotchy 
countenance, 

“ No quarreling over there,” called out the 
watchful nurse, and, notwithstanding Sam's 
derisive grimace, the white-winged dove of 
peace once more brooded over the festal 
board. 

Why firemen wear red suspenders and 
how effectually wrinkles can be made to 
disappear from clothing by sprinkling with 
water were other stirring topics of debate. 
With the discussion of subjects of like 
weighty import, varied by hammer-and- 
tongs argument on the merits of their pet 
prizefighters or violent denunciations of 
every “billion-dollar guy"’ whose name 
happens to be paraded by the yellow news- 
papers, do the hospital hobos refresh them- 
selves. 


Mention should be made of another sub- 
ject of never-ending speculation on their 
part. It is ‘ the black bottle.’ This delu- 
sion, shared by many other ignorant people, 
is to the effect that when the physicians 
wish to get rid of an inmate they give him 
a dose from a black bottle, meaning there- 
by one of the dark blue vials used for pot- 
sonous drugs. 


Some newcomers are so thoroughly inoc- 
ulated with this silly idea that they obsti- 
nately refuse to take their medicine. When 
every resource in the way of reasoning and 
persuasion has utterly’ failed, the nurse has 
but one course to pursue. He must fall 
back on a process which may be termed 
* digital dynamics,” a jocund feat of leger- 
demain when properly performed. 


It is done in this way: The wary operator 
watches his opportunity and grasps the re- 
calcitrant’s nose firmly between the thumb 
and forefinger of his left hand. When the 
tightly closed mouth is sufficiently re- 
laxed the medicine is dexterously tossed 
down the throat with the right hand, and, 
after the deglutitionary act is completed. 
the convenient protuberance is released 
with an encouraging smile. It is not until 
the subject of these thoughtful attentions 
finds out that he is getting better instead 
of ‘worse that the black Settle bugaboo 
loses its terrors. 


idee * KICKERS,” MARPLOTS, AND WARD 
* (0 HELPERS: 

Other types of patients might be discussed 
“inderinite ty but it would be a mistake to 
pass by the chronic “ kicker.” With him 
all is wrong and nothing right. The doc- 
tors do not know their business and give 
him the wrong medicine. The nurse un- 
justly forces him to make a dozen more 
strokes with the broom than some other 
fellow. His meals are never to his taste 
and while grumbling at them he sizes up 
the contents of each man’s plate to see who 
has the smatiiest portion. Afterward he 
seeks out the man of the minus quantity 
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and urges him to make a complaint. And 
so it goes with fifty other things. 

There is only one person to whom this 
fermentable and pestiferous nuisance is of 
the slightest use. That is his analogue, the 
marplot. This piddling peanut intriguer is 
usually an old hand at the bellows. His 
vaulting ambition seeks its goal in the po- 
sition of tableman, who, in addition to rul- 
ing the roast in his own department with 
more or less hullabaloo, regulates the ward 
in the absence of the nurse. 

The aspirant for this high honor adroitly 
eggs the kicker on and then follows him up 
with his own complaints, addressed to the 
dispenser of this valuable bit of patronage, 
the nurse, the burden of his song being in- 
geniously designed to put himself in and 
put the other fellow out. Naturally enough, 
he pulls other wires, but the kicker is his 
best hold. Ward politics in a hospital, as 
elsewhere, is somewhat complicated. 

And yet, like all men who have greatness 
thrust upon them, our ward helpers are not 
always happy. Every one of them wants 
to be boss. They pattern after the worst 
specimens of the paid administrative em- 
ployes, who order them about, though some 
of these imperious gentry are set high 
enough in authority to make it their bound- 
en duty to restrain, so far as in them lies, 
their congenital boorishness and vulgarity. 

A little leaven leaveneth the lump. Their 
evil example bears its legitimate fruit 
among the underlings and in the wards. 
The screen man, the bathroom man, the 
bedmaker, the sweepers, and the dishwash- 
ers watch, lynx-eyed and implacable, for a 
chance to turn each other down. A mere 
patient is too easy. Their intercourse with 
one another is conducted on a basis akin to 
formal military civility, or, rather, of armed 
neutrality. 


Let it not be supposed, however, that the 
environment of our hospital life is wholly 
made up of greediness, hubbub, bickerings, 
churlishness, and kindred banalities. We 
witness plenty of acts of patient endurance, 
self-sacrifice, and clear grit, as heroic as 
any act of courage on the batticfield. We 
see plenty of generous and he!pful attention 
from one sufferer to another. The puerili- 
ties of uncouth invalidism and the offens- 
ive exhibitions of brief authority—more 
comical than annoying withal—are abun- 
dantly offset by various grateful compen- 
sations. 

MODEL NURSE IN “ SHANTY” WARD. 

One of the graduate nurses of the male 
training school of the City Hospital pos- 
sesses the qualities of an ideal nurse to an 
uncommon extent. He has been cordially 
commended therefor in various reports of 
the State Board of Charities, its last unu- 
sual tribute being ‘in these words: “ But the 
success of this ward [the detached erysip- 
elas pavilion] is remarkable, for the nurse— 
and he has been in charge for several years 
—says the deaths are very few. This low 
death rate is due, not to the environments 
of the patients, but to the fidelity of the 
nurse.”’ 

It is always well to give credit where it 
is due. It is still better to give it in just 
measure. John H. Moore, the nurse in 
question, is not only an expert in the man- 
agement of erysipelas cases, but he looks 
after many of the worst victims of delirium 
tremens who come to the hospital. He has 
never lost a case. Some of his cures—due 
entirely to intelligent and faithful nursing 
-have astonished the physicians. 

Being fully disabused of the “ old fogy ”’ 
idea that a hospital is run exclusively for 
the benefit of the sick and infirm and tak- 
ing an honest pride in his calling, he util- 
izes with hearty enthusiasm any and every 
agency which makes for curative results. 
He has, at his own personal cost, made the 
rickety and worn-out frame building where 
his erysipelas patients and himself are 
housed almost to blossom as the rose 
within. 


The chief and crowning glory of the City 
Hospital is the broad humanity which ani- 
mates its management and exercises a con- 
trolling influence in its every department. 
Not so very long ago it was known as a 
slaughter house. To-day it ranks as one of 
the best charity hospitals in the country. 

In due course the narrator got to know 
the story of the passing of the old order of 
things. It is sufficient to say that when 
Charity Commissioner John W. Keller took 
hold of his department, more than three 
years ago, he knew the City Hospital was 
what is popularly termed a tough proposi- 
tion. He further knew that its regenera- 
tion needed the whole-souled determination 
of a Superintendent of practical experience 
in dealing with all sorts and conditions of 
men. He found him in the person of ex- 
Alderman Joseph Schilling. 


It is the head of an establishment who 
sets the pace. The new Superintendent 
quickly found out that the thousand or 
more people under his charge required close 
watching, and he forthwith proceeded to 
watch and wait. He soon made his pres- 
ence felt in the gangrened institution. 

He first opened his guns on the pauper 
attendants about the wards, who were in 
the habit of charging patients for every- 
thing they should have had for the asking. 
Three eggs or a mug of milk cost a nickel. 
Sugar and butter could only be. obtained 
for a cash consideration. The blanket coats 
provided for house wear were leased on a 
royalty, like some patented invention, Some 
of the nurses—the male ones more particu- 
larly—kept in step with the predatory pro- 
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of the ‘‘swag”’ which their vampire ate 
tendants raked in. 

This harpy traffic the reconstructive Su- 
perintendent broke up by the simple expe- 
dient of furnishing incoming patients wita 
marked money to buy their way into favor. 
When a transaction in food or other neces- 
saries had been completed he would have 
the offender brought to his office and catch 
him red-handed. 

‘Too much pork for a Schilling. We 
can't stand for that,’’ would be the com- 
ment of this opportune Vidocq, who always 
tempers his even-handed justice with genial 
persifiage. Thereupon the steamboat would 
be brought into requisition and the wretch- 
ed cadger deported, the deportation some- 
times taking place at midnight. 

All of these paupers, both male and fe- 
male, when not given to filching and pile 
fering, were lazy, impudent, and fully per- 
suaded that they had acquired by peaceable 
possession a life interest in the institution 


or at least a permanent home therein, 
Some of them had squatted there for eight 
years. As soon as he had sized up the 


crowd, this Superintendent, who really su- 
perintends, fired out 114 of them in one day. 
It was only after six months of this sort of 
harassing crusade that he was able to re- 
port to Commissioner Keiler that all was 
well. 

Equally productive of good results were 
his Haroun-al-Raschid tours of inspection 
at midnight, daybreak, or any old time. He 
still keeps them up. All of the employes 
know that he knows to a dot how much 
time, skill, and energy they put into their 
work. Every individual having a near or 


remote connection with the establishment 
knows that the ‘* Super looks them over 
in some fashion, but just when or how the 


scrutiny takes place they never can tell. 

In point of fact, wie <ity tiospital is 
three hospitals in one, with two schools for 
nursing added thereto. The maternity and 
orthopedic pavilions are classed as separate 
institutions, and the New York City Train- 
ing School for Nurses—with its hundred or 
more supervisors and pupiis—and the City 
Hospital Male Training School—with thir- 
ty-three nurses and supervisors—all have 
their habitat at the parent institution. Miss 
Amanda J. Silver, Superintendent of the 
male school, is untiring in her devotion to 
duty, and, although a rigid disciplinarian, 
has the unbounded respect and esteem of 
her pupils. 


Miss Mary S. Gilmour and her assistant, 
Theodora H. Le Febre, are in charge of the 
women nurses, of whom fifty or there- 
about are assigned to the City Hospital, 
the remainder being scattered around 
among the Gouverneur, Hgariem, and Ford- 
ham Hospitals. Miss Gilmour is not only 
full of resources in stimulating her sweet 
girl undergraduates in their gentle voca- 
tion, but she has succeeded in enlisting in 
behalf of her school the sympathy and 
practical assistance of such public-spirited 
personages as Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. 


; Seth Low, Miss Eleanor Agnew, Everett P. 


Wheeler, Dr. Edward G. Janeway, Dr. 
Francis P. Kinnicut, and Joseph H. 
Choate, all of whom are members of her 
advisory board. Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Miss Annie Leary, and other members of 
the Four Hundred also !end a helping hand. 

With Commissioner Keller's hearty co- 
operation, waste and extravagance were 
checked to such an extent that, notwith- 
standing meagre appropriations, the main 
building has been furnished with new hard- 
wood floors, new metal ceilings, and a most 
pleasing wall decoration of cheery parti- 
colors very restful to the eye. A woman's 
solarium has been erected close to the 
water, a gift from Elbridge T. Gerry as a 
memorial to his daughter; a men's pavilion 
near the main building, and a diet kitchen 
installed. 

When ten or fifteen times as much more 
has been done for the institution it will be- 
come what its rapidly augmenting host of 
friends mean it shall be—the finest poor 
man's sanitarium in the world. Travelers 
and visiting experts from other countries 
enthusiastically affirm that its location at 
the extreme southern end of the island is 
not only ideal, but idyllic. Their verdict 
will unquestionably be indorsed by the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have seen it in 
their journeys up and down the East River. 

That the City Hospital, in spite of its 
glaring deficiencies in equipment, appoint- 
ments, and apparatus, should have reached 
its present condition of high efficiency as 
a curative agency is undoubtedly its most 
meritorious claim to public consideration, 
As may be supposed, an eleemosynary in- 
stitution of so muelr real benefit to the 
community, such a haven of refuge to “‘ the 
submerged tenth,” has many friends among 
that class of philanthropists who have @ 
keen business eye for accomplished results, 
They have been generous in their contribu- 
tions of respectable wearing apparel and 
other supplies, and they promise other and 
more substantial help.for the future, 

Their plan seems feasible and there are 
thousands in the same-predicament as the 
writer, who wish them godspeed in their 
noble endeavors. The greatest glory of any 
city, the touchstone of its humanitarian- 
ism, is its charities. Measured by such @ 
standard, this open-handed metropolis 
stands high among the world’s municipali- 
ties. It may easily be made to surpass 
them all. That it may achieve this benefi- 
cent result, with the City Hospital as its 
outward and visible sign, is the fervent 


hope of one who has profited greatly by its 


ministrations and. benef subscribes him- 
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A STOREHOUSE OF INVENTION 


HE success of the young Braailian 
Santos in repeating the aerial trips of 
Lieut. Krebs of the French Army and 

of Count Zeppelin in Switzerland brings up 
once more the old question of balloon and 
aeroplane—which of the two methods of 
navigating the air will prevail. Or shall 
we have a combination of the two, notwith- 
standing the apparent opposition that ex- 
tsts between them’? Maxim's experiments 
were with the aeroplane because he saw 
that swiftness was unattainable if a large 
surface like a balloon’s was to be urged 
against the wind. The dirigible balloon is 
no nevelty, and can be made to work in 
still air; but the air is seldom still; even 
when quiet near the surface of the earth, 
it is generally in movement at some height. 
The announcement that Edison has perfect- 
ed an extremely light yet powerful motor 
will be more likely to advance the cause of 
air navigation than the balloon trips of 
Santos. 

The aeroplane, like so many other inven- 
tions, had its origin in the observation of 
the movement of an animal. The balloon 
itself in the days of the brothers Mont- 
golfier may have had its first suggestion 
through observing the air trips of little spi- 
ders, which sail away on a cobweb spun 
from the spinnerets drawn out by the 
breeze to a sufficient length to support the 
daring creatures. They may be observed 
any Summer's evening standing on the tops 
of pickets, and their invisible but not in- 
tangible balloons are often annoying enough 
when they strike one’s face. In Germany 
these roving cobwebs are called Virgin 
Mary's threads. But if there is no histor- 
ical evidence as to the suggestion of the 
balloon from the spider's trips through the 
air, it is certain that the aeroplane resulted 
from studying the flight of birds. The late 
Lilienthal of Berlin imitated the up-and- 
down movement of the bird's wings, and 
also the soaring of bird and flying squirrel. 
His motive power was his own muscles. 
But Maxim followed the action of the 
bird's wing feathers, which present a mass 
of minute aeroplanes, and supplied with an 
engine the muscular activity that drives a 
bird as it beats the air with its wings. 
Santos and Zeppelin and Krebs combined 
the balloon idea with propulsion by a motor, 
the buoyancy the spider gets with its 
thread, and the forward motion that a fish 


gets with its tail. 
The idea of the screw was taken directly 


from the motion of a fish's tail, as was the 
motion of an oar in sculling a boat from 
the stern, only a complete revolution was 
given the screw. And it is the screw that 
aeronauts who have pre- 
tended to direct their balloons at all. We 
maye fairly say then that the most suc- 
cessful navigation of the alr yet shown 
can be traced to the observation of a fish 
and a_ spider. 

Indeed it is not so much to be wondered 
at that famous inventions have their origin 
in observing living creatures as it is strange 
that inventors do not search more sys- 
tematically for guiding threads among the 
insects and other living creatures. We can 
hardly doubt that silk was suggested by 
the caterpillar, whose snug coverlet is a 
piece of woven silk, which man had only 
to unravel and work up again in the form 
that he required. Nor is it all improbable 
that the idea of nets to capture animals 
for his food and clothing was suggested by 
the spider to primitive man. Weaving may 
have been learned from the oriole, or weaver 
bird, as well as the spider. The mud hut of 
the tropics is perhaps a copy of the cell the 
mason warp arranges for its grub. The 
ant hill, with its dark galleries, is the ob- 
ject lesson whence early men may have 
caught the suggestion of strange piles like 
the pyramids and the stone nurhags found 
in Sardinia, whose inner plan seems ill- 
adapted for human needs, either as a resi- 
dence or as a place to escape from a raid 
from pirates, or as a tomb. 


But, to speak of inventions we . know 
were evolved from hints furnished by ani- 
there is the solution of the hard 
problem of driving piles in sand. Enormous 
power would be needed to force a stake or 
tree trunk into sand under water had not 
some one—was it Ericsson?—observed the 
action of the clam when settling in the 
sand out of danger. The quahaug or hard- 
shell clam spurts water under itself, loos- 
ens the sand, and settles down. In imita- 
tion of this a pipe is carried down by the 
side of the pile and water injected in the 
sand just below the spot where the pile 
rests. As the water loosens the sand, the 
pile settles down by its own weight. 


The teredo, that ruins ships and wooden 
piers, is another well-known example of a 
low-grade animal which has served men 
well by suggesting the drill and auger, the 
small shells at one end of the wormlike 
creature acting as borers; while the stone- 
boring pholas is. even more effective and 
easily seen at work. The starfish, which 
destroys the oysterman’s crop, is said to 
perforate the shell of its victim by using 
the central spines about its mouth as 
borers; there are other inhabitants of the 
sea which use their sharp shells to break 
through the walls of clam, oyster, and oth- 
er shellfish, evidence of which can be seen 
on any beach where sliells are found. The 
blowpipe used by tribes in India and Africa 
may easily have been learned from a wide- 
ly spread fish which is kept in captivity in 
Java and India owing to its amusing habit. 
Coming to the surface of the water, it 
watches for a fly, and suddenly spurts a 
few drops of water from Atg mouth at the 


has driven the 





insect, rarely failing to bring down its 
prey. 

Efforts have been made to drive a boat 
through the water by imitating the siphon 
of the squids. By spurting water through 
the siphon this creature drives itself 
through the sea and inventors have used 
steam to force water aft through a tube 
like the siphon of the squid and thus send 
the boat forward. The screw, with direct 
steam action or with the steam turbine to 
quicken the revolution, has proved better 
so far; though all inventors will not be re- 
buffed, but some will continue to grope for 
a mechanical adaptation of the motor of 
the squids in order to gain rapidity of mo- 
tion and economy of fuel, Doubtless there 
have been thousands of abortive inventions 
like this, taken directly from a hint given 
by bird or beast, insect or fish; but the 
field is practically limitless, and only an in- 
significant number of creatures which 
might give clues to useful inventions have 
been studicd at all. 


In the realms of music, merely to take an 
example, the world of insects offers a fas- 
cinating chance for the discovery of new 
musical instruments. Quite possible that 
the rude fiddle of the savage was an imita- 
tion of a locust or grasshopper. But since 
the lyre and the violin developed, people 
have been content with modifications of 
string and wind instruments, without trying 
to develop new powers in music by new in- 
ventions drawn from an observation of the 
organs of sound in insects. For how many 
centuries did not people observe the water 
spider taking down bubbles of air to stock 
his subaqueous web before the idea of a 
diving bell occurred to some enterprising 
mind? The savage lives close to nature, 
and for his simple needs imitates various 
creatures which he sees performing feats of 
all kinds. He ts right enough, according to 
his own standard, in granting non-human 
creatures a respect that civilized people 
deny. He calls himself a wolf, or a bear, or 
a fox, and traces his origin to a bird or 
beast of a supernatural kind, to a fish ora 
reptile even, and later on he may worship 
some such creature as the mask and out- 
ward form of a spirit. But the civilized 
man, although he has studied them far 
more thoroughly, so that he knows their 
structure and anatomy, does not often take 
advantage of the stores of facts accumu- 
lated by scientific observers in order to in- 
crease his inventions. That is a somewhat 
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singular result of all the attention paid to 
“natural history” during the past two 
centuries, 


Some of these studies are the outcome of 
endeavors to understand the psychology of 
man by striving to grasp the psychology of 
the lower animals, particularly owing to 
the striking forms of activity in these ani- 
mals and the possibility of watching them 
at work, that of the ants and the honey bee. 
Much has been learned of their common- 
wealths in the endeavor. Who shall say 
that we have no more to learn from them, 
now that population is advancing by leaps 
and bounds on the earth and our cities are 
becoming veritable ant heaps and swarms, 
whose populousness is a standing menace in 
various ways—a menace because of the dan- 
ger of famine, if anything goes wrong with 
the supply; a menace because sickness is 
contagious, and closely packed men and 
creatures are equally exposed to devasta- 
tion by diseases which are not crushed out 
at their start. 


We have, indeed, not merely the observa- 
tion of methods of doing certain things, as 
so many lessons to be learned of the lower 
creatures; but we have complicated rela- 
tions to study which may contain the hint 
of something useful to us as citizens of a 
crowded community. How do the bees and 
\nts provide for all? How do they keep 
themselves from disease? Instinct may lead 
them to acts that solve problems of city 
cleanliness and order, civic success. It is 
worth trying to see whether other and more 
intricate lessons than industry may not be 
learned of the ant, or than courage of the 
bee. 


These creatures, among other things, 
seem to have solved in their own way the 
Malthusian question of overpopulation hy 
separating themselves into workers and 
soldiers and propagators, classes that seem 
to labor each in their own way for the pub- 
lic good without malice or envy. In some 
mysterious way a hive of bees or a colony 
of ants is not merely a family, each mem- 
ber of which pursues the department of 
labor assigned it, but an entity or whole 
composed of separate parts who feel their 
solidarity. In a way the modern com- 
munity has similar divisions of laborers 
and military and propagators, but the la- 
borers and military do not remain sterile. 
The Buddhist and Catholic priesthood are 
such classes, however. It is not necessary 
to imitate the lower animals crudely or 
completely, but there is always a possi- 
bility that the study of them will reveal a 
germ of suggestion whence important ben- 
efits to the race may grow. Nature is a 
storehouse for inventors to-day, as it was 
in the period of the cave man, and its les- 
sons could never be studied so conveniently 
before. It it our own fault, our own dull- 
ness if we do not take advantage of the 
situation. CHARLES De KAY. 


DECAY OF JAPANESE ART 





N a little village in Surrey, a good many 
years ago, I bought three tiny Satsuma 
boxes for half a crown the lot. Shortly 

afterward I made the acquaintance of a 
Frenchman who was, or said he was, in 
England for the purpose of buying art ob- 
jects for a rich and foolish American. I 
showed him the little decorated boxes, and 
he offered a price for them which no 
schoolboy on earth could be expected to 
refuse. At any rate I parted with them, 
thinking to myself that, as soon as I could 


afford it, I would buy some others like 
them. 

Since that time I have seen many col- 
lections of Japanese antiques, but never 


anywhere have I found anything that for 
perfection of glowing color and delicate de- 
tail resembled the bits of Satsuma with 
which I parted. And this circumstance is 
characteristic of Japanese art. That art is 
disappearing, or rather it has almost dis- 
appeared, and the traces of its past great- 
ness that remain are becoming fewer and 
more elusive every year. 

There was recently exhibited in this city 
a collection of paintings and prints in color 
which, it was asserted, marked “the re- 
vival of a dormant, if not dead art." It 
consisted of work produced in Japan within 
the last four years, by artists who had been 
encouraged by two Americans to return 
to the traditional methods of the past. The 
collection was spoken of as the first fruits 
of an artistic Renaissance in the Land of 
the Rising Sun. It was related how some 
of the men whose work was shown had 
been found occupying various menial posi- 
tions, and never expected that it would be 
made possible for them to practice the art 
they learned in their youth; and it was 
stated in the catalogue of the exhibition 


that a little effort would result in the 
wonderful art-crafts of old Japan being 
revived. 


It seems to me that, much as those who 
care for beautiful things would like to be- 
lieve this Renaissance to be possible, it is 
actually an impossibility. he very ad- 
mission made by the well-intentioned Amer- 
ieans alluded to, that they discovered old 
men who once were famous artists, and 
set them to work again, appears—though 
the promoters of the exhibition forgot it— 
conclusive proof that the supply of artists 
in Japan has run dry. The Americans did 
not find promising young men who were 
capable of producing good work if a market 
were found for it. Perhaps a few such 
young men can be trained in the old meth- 
ods, and execute prints and pictures which 
will be fair imitations of the styles of 
Hokusai and the other great masters, but 
never yet in the world has an artistic 
Renaissance, or any other kind of a Re- 
naissance, been made to order. 


There is no use in trying to alter this 
state of things, and very Uttle in regretting 
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it—the art of Japan is dead, and lovers of 
the wonderful things that were once pro- 
duced, the metal work, and ivory carvings, 
and kakemonos, and lacquer, and textiles 
and pottery can only seek to acquire what- 
ever good pieces they are able to find in 
the market. Soon there will be none ieft. 
The museums and millionaires will have 
them all—and of all arts that of Japan 
requires to be studied at home, closely und 
continually and unhurriedly. 


Take a piece of old Japanese metal work 

a sword guard, for instance, which you 
can now purchase at a sale for a dollar or 
two—to any of the manufacturing jewelers 
in this city. Order a fac-simile of it made. 
The chances ure that the order would be 
refused as impossible of execution, but if 
it were accepted, the bill would not amount 
to less than $75. And even then the copy 
would not be nearly a perfect one. Those 
old craftsmen of the Land of the Rising 
Sun were masters of secrets that are now 
secrets of cunning alloys and harden- 
ing processes—but, what is more to the 
point, they lived and worked amid sur- 
roundings which, it is probable, will never 
exist again in the world. They could spend 
months of patient labor on a tiny piece of 
lacquer or carving. They belonged to the 
entourage of one or other of the daimos— 
the richest men the world has ever seen— 
and the question of adequate payment for 
their work and adequate return for the 
payment never ¢ame up. The Prince sup- 
ported the artist-craftsman, and all he 
asked in return was an occasional inro or 
kakemono or enamél. 


lost 


For these reasons the art of old Japan 
is in some respects the most precious 
heritage left from post-mediaeval times 
that is ours to-day. For another reason— 
perhaps a more powerful one—it should 
command the attention of American col- 
lectors. Good specimens of old Japanese 
work form an investment which is moré 
secure and more certain to be profitable 
than that in any other kind of art produc- 
tion. Fashions in pictures, in old books, in 
prints, in European ceramics change. More- 
over, all these things can be perfectly imi- 
tated, and are imitated continually. But it 
is absolutely certain that-fine speciinens 


of Japanese work will increase enormeusly + 


in value°within a few years. Fewer: and 
fewer of them will appear in: the market, 
and, as has been said, they cannot be “re- 
produced. L. W. CRIPPEN. 


A Bar to Marrtage. 


Daughter, (coaxing)—Papa, do have a lit- 
tle mercy, and let Charles and me be hap- 
py together. 

Papa, (mathematical professor)—What? 
You want to think of marriage when you 
don’t even know where to find the hypoth- 
eruse of a right-angled triangle? 








resolved to try 
She found the 


| relief fund that she 


AUGUST 4, ,1901. 


Art Notes. 


Popularizing art through chean reproduce 
tions of famous buildings, sculpiures, and 
paintings goes on apace, improvements in 
photography and half-tone printing per- 
mitting results never before attained. The 
five and ten-cent Cosmos pictures are new 
in the field. They are printed in black 
and white or in a soft olive brown, and 
begin with a list of three or four thou- 
sand prints of works of art, notable views 
in America, Europe, Asia Minor, and North 





Africa, and portraits of celebrated per- 
sons after well-known originals. The art 
works of Italy, France, Spain, Holland, 


Germany, and England, as well as of the 
United States, are reproduced in what may 
be called cabinet and imperial size, 
Sculpture of Greece, Rome, and the Re- 
naissance, together with modern statuary, 
are represented. To avold the shiny look 
and the network that mar ordinary half- 
tones the surface is slightly grained, 
Among the American wall paintings are 
those by John T. Sargent in the Boston 
Public Library, showing the prophets of 
Israel. Portraits of George and Martha 
Washington by Gilbert Stuart, specimens 
of George H. Boughton’s work, and that 
of Ridgway Knight, Elizabeth Gardner, 
Blashfield, Vedder, Thayer, Winslow 
Homer, W. M. Hunt, Hovenden, and others, 
and sculpture by French form some of 
the American contingent. The Cosmos 
pictures will prove a boon to schools, being 
far better in tone, in light and shade and 
general excellence, than the “ Perry ”’ pict- 
ures used in the public schools. They 
are more accurate than photographs, as 
well as cheaper, and do not roll up like 
unmounted photographs, but may be.kept 
indefinitely until framéd or arranged in a 
scrapbook. People who interleave unbound 
books with pictures wrtll find them very 
convenient in size and excellent in quality, 
*,* 

Two large frescoes by a master hand 
have been found at Carrara, the home of 
the famous white marble, in a palace be- 
longing to the Duke of Massa-Carrara. 
The covering of whitewash is being care- 
fully removed in the hope that they may 
turn out to be works by Raphael. 

*,* 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has commissioned 
the London painter Mortimer Mempes to 
paint her in all her leading parts. He will 
visit her for a month in her Brittany resi- 
dence and take careful sketches. 

o,° 

A monument to German soldiers has been 
unveiled in Dresden which has roused the 
anger of loyal and patriotic Britons whe 
make that charming old town their resi- 
dence. It bears in large gilt letters the 
inscription: ‘ Hurrah for the Transvaal 
and Liberty!" Not content with this out- 
spoken condemnation of the war in South 
Africa the sculptor has lent to the head 
of a dragon which winds about the pedestal 
the unmistakable features of Chambere 
lain, the Colonial Secretary. The British 
colony in Dresden has entered a formal 
protest against this mixture of politics and 
art. 


** 
. 
The International Society of Painters, 
Sculptors, and Gravers of London - will 


hold its third exhibition at the galleries of 
the Institute in Piccadilly from October 
5 to December 10. Last year no exhi- 
bition was held. It is announced that only 
those artists who shall be invited by the 
Council may send exhibits. The Interna- 
tional is, Hke the old Grosvenor Gallery, 
a protest against the methods of the Royal 
Academy. It is managed by artists who 
do not believe in the Academy's way of in- 
viting everybody and then throwing out 
all but a small proportion of the pictures 
submitted, which in their opinion is a cruel 
and cumbersome system, despite its ap- 
parent fairness. The two exhibitions the 
International has held in former years. were 
received by the critics with applause, nor 
is there reason to suppose that the coming 
show will meet with different treatment. 
*,° 

A figure of the the late Empress of Aus- 
tria by Hellmer of Vienna has been un- 
veiled at Salzburg by the Emperor. Salz 
burg is one of the cities most happy in its 
location, Whether one approaches it from 
Munich or Vienna it is equally beautiful, 
When she came from Bavaria as a bride, 
the Empress was made welcome in Salz- 
burg, and it was Salzburg she saw last of 
all Austrian cities when she went to her 
death at the hands of a degenerate. The 
statue is an excellent portrait of Empress 
Elizabeth when still young, before domestic 
troubles had fallen successively on her own 
family and the house into which she mar- 
ried. It stands on a low pedestal on the 
spot in the grounds of the railway station 
where she sat just before leaving Austria 
for the last time. Verses by the Austrian 
poetess, Marie Ebner, are carved on the 
side of the pedestal. The unveiling ' was 
marked by all the ceremonies usual on 
such occasions, wreaths from the Austrian 
and Bavarian relatives, deputations from 
cities and societies, gala performances at 
the theatre, torchlight processions and illu- 
minations, and a grand turnout of. salt 
miners, rustics, and mountaineers from the 
surrounding country. Rlizabeth spent 


‘much of her time in Corfu and’ Italy away 


from’ the Court, but all clas¥éssin Austria 
admired her and latterly ajl pitied her mis- 
fortunes as a wife and mother, and sister. 
There was genuine mourning at’ the death 
ef this Empress. 
*,° 

Fifteen original drawings and copies after 
Landseer made by Queen Victoria in the 
forties and presented to Landseer by her 


are about to be published in London. They 
were etched by Prince Albert in 1848, and 
a set of these etchings was stolen by the 
printer who was taking the impressions 
on a hand press in Windsor Castle. Be- 
fore they could appear, their publication 
was stopped. Their appearance is now 
authorized by the King. 
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Salvation Army. 
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HE intersection of Broadway and Six- 
j 3 teenth Street, out on the asphalt just 

opposite Union Square, is a_ well- 
known station for a Salvation Army mect- 
ing, which may be seen in progress there 
at nightfall nearly all the year around. 
Oniy the observant will note, however, that 
there is one peculiarity about this meeting. 
It is conducted entirely by women. The 
army has, in fact, a special permit from 
the city for the students in its women's 
training school to hold their meetings there. 
The students are really practicing on that 
portion of the public that passes Sixteenth 
Street and Broadway, and many a young 
officer has spoken her first trembling word 
in public at that point. 


The army does a peculiar work in its 
training schools. It has at all times in this 
country about 150 young women under 


training for officers. There are four schools. 
of which the largest is in this city, and the 
others are at Portland, Oregon; San Fran- 
cisco, and Chicago. The schools are in ses- 
sion all the year around with the excep- 
tion of very short furloughs in the Sum- 
mer. The one in this city is situated on 
West Fourteenth Street, and is under the 
charge of Brigadier Annie Osborne and 
Staff Captain Hull, The Fall session began 
late in July, with the admission of thirty- 
six young women who want to be officers 
in the army of the Lord. 


These girls lead a peculiar life. They 
live in one big building, where they are 
clothed and supported entirely by the 


army. Their time is regulated with mili- 
tary precision, and the military system pre- 
vails even to the extent of a “ Sergeant’ 
to oversee the kitchen work. The training 
varies between the strictly practical and 
the deeply religious. Every girl has to 
learn to cook, if she doesn't know how, and 
the Bible and the text book of the army 
regulations are her daily mental pabulum. 
The young candidate rises at 6:30 in the 
morning. She does housework, elther pre- 
paring the breakfast or cleaning the house, 
until 8 o'clock, when she breakfasts. Then 
there is more housework, until 9:15, when 
school is called to order. The class devotes 
the first hour to topical Bible study, with 
an exposition by the teacher; the second 
hour to the doctrines of the army, and the 
third to its rules and regulations, along 
with instruction in its history, methods of 
managing a corps, and so on, 


After luncheon comes the visitation work. 
The girls “hunt in couples,”” a greenhorn 
being sent out with an older and more ex- 
perienced student. They select a district 
inhabited by poor people, and patiently go 
from house to house, seeking admission at 
each door. They try at each place to read 
the Bible, pray with the people, and talk 
with them of religious matters. They are 
taught to use discretion, and not press their 
offers where they are resisted. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the army visitors gen- 
erally find a welcome among the classes 
which they visit. Curiously enough, al- 
though they are the most strictly and rigid- 
ly evangelical of Protestants, the Catholics 
do not reckon them as Protestants at 
all, nor do the Jews set them down as 
Christians. They are just the Salvation 
Army; a Church by itself, whose practical 
work is understood where its doctrines afte 
not. They also investigate and report all 
cases of distress encountered in their 
travels, and the army relieves them, either 
from its own exchequer or by co-operation 
with other agencies. 


One day a little country girl, with pretty 
gray eyes and hands hard and rough with 
farm work, started out on her first after- 
noon's visitation. At one of the first places 
where she was admitted she found an old 
man, sick with rheumatism. He was so 
stiff and helpless that when placed in his 
chair he could not get out of it alone, and 
there he sat all day while his wife was 
away at work. Next, she found a blind 
man, who was also supported by his wife 
when she could get work. But she was 
without work, and they were both nearly 
starving. The curious thing about it was 
that the woman had married the man when 
he was blind, knowing that she would have 
to support him, Before the day was over 
the two students ran into a queer little 
old woman who rented one room in a tene- 
ment house. She had a bed, but she her- 
self slept in the corner and rented the bed 
to opulent persons who had ten cents to 
spare for a night’s lodging, while less 
plutocratic guests paid her a nickel for the 


privilege of sleeping on her floor. This, of. 


course, in Winter, when the streets were 
not available. The little country girl went 
home with her gray eyes big as saucers, 
and a dazed expression on her face. 
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Pate tea 


“You're very kind, Sir,’’ said she, “ but 
I want to talk to you about your soul.” 

‘“*Go the rounds, 
plied; “I'll pay for all the papers you give 
away, and then you can come back and 
talk to me about my soul.” 

One after another chaffed her 
thing the same way, but she did not under- 
stand that it was chaff. Suddenly, how- 
ever, & man threw an arm around her 
shoulder and kissed her on the cheek. She 
flushed scarlet, struck out from the shoul- 
der, and landed a resounding smack, much 
to the amusement of the onlookers. 

“What! Do you call that religion?” 
asked the man who was smacked. 

“No, Sir,”’ she replied, ‘I call that self- 
protection.”’ 


in some- 


The ostensible errand of the army girls 
in the saloons is to sell The War Cry, and 
they dispose of vast numbers of the paper 
every week. But the sale of the paper 
makes an opening for the religious exhor- 
tation which is the real object of all their 
efforts. They go not only to the fashion- 
able saloons on Broadway, but to the lowest 
dives on the Bowery. The army wishes to 
keep itself always before the people as a 
refuge and a message to what it considers 
the lowest and wickedest of the community. 


And it has wonderful tales to tell, of 
drunkards attracted to the meetings 
through these nightly visitations, and of 


women in winerooms leaving their cups and 
going away hand tin hand with the Salva- 
tion Army lassies. 

The army girls have to learn to take all 
kinds of chaff, but their uniform is usually 
an effectual protection from anything more 
serious. Often they collect money for the 
army work in saloons. There is one girl 
who has a permanent pass to thé Hay- 
market. It was right after the Galveston 





TIMES, 


go the rounds,” he re- | 


disaster, when the army was collecting a 
relief fund that she resolved to try the 
place one midnight. She found the pro- 


prietor and won him over. He started her 
fund with a bill, and then took her around 
to all the men in the place. She left with 
a good round sum for the sufferers and 
a pass which entitled her to admission 
whenever she liked, but which was not 
transferable. 

At the end of four months, if her health 


and fortitude have held out, and she has 
made sufficient progress in her studies, the 
young cadet, now a probationer, is sent 
away to some corps. She still pursues a 
course of study, and lists of examination 


her every 
the end of 


questions on her work are sent 
month from headquarters. At 
another year, sixteen months in all, she is 
a full-fledged officer, and is given a corps. 
There she has charge of all the work de- 
scribed, and, in addition, she has to collect 
money enough to run her barracks and to 
pay her own salary, $5 a week, exclusive of 
house rent, which is always provided. They 
say at the army headquarters that the girls 





are a great deal better than the men at 
collecting funds, and bring most of the 


money into the coffers of the army. 

These Salvation Army women have queer 
experiences, They are scattered all over 
the world now, in every country in Europe 
except Russia and Spain, and in Asia, Af- 
rica, and the South Sea Islands. Not long 
ago two young women officers went to 
a Salvation Army station among the Zulus 
in South Africa. One of them died, and for 
months the other one did not see a white 
face, until word could be gotten to Cape 
Town and another sent to join her. During 
all that time she had lived in her tent with 
a Kafir girl, and the Zulus, who, it is said, 
were devoted to her, took turns in watch- 
ing her tent by night. The niece of the 
renowned African chief Cetewayo was a 
Salvation Army officer. She died at eight- 
een, but her brother is still an officer of 
the army. 

The girls who come as candidates to the 
American training schools are usually self- 
supporting giris working for small wages. 
But here and there scattered throughout 
the army are refined and educated women, 
who feel that they have been called to serv- 
ice in this particular way. 


MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 





The August Heavens. 





HE August stars are beautiful. The 
last of the Summer months brings 
forth rich gifts from its treasure 

house to make the moonlit and stariit 
nights sources of untiring enjoyment. An- 
tares, the red, shines in the southward sec- 
tion, while Spica is one of the gems in the 
western heavens. e brilliant Vega is 
high overhead in thdfearly evening hours, 
and not far away shines the Swan, Its 
starry cross resting on the Milky Way. 
Altair is one of the brilliants in the cen- 
tral portion of the dome, having near it 
the pretty diamond that marks the Dol- 
phin. Arcturus, also red-tinted and radi- 
ant, is found not far from the proionga- 
tion of the handle of the Dipper, as the 
group forming the Great Bear is 1opularly 
cMiled, and to the eastward of it, and about 
one-third of the distance to Vega, is a 
semi-circle of brilliants called the Northern 
Crown, whose brightest twinkler is known 
as Alphacca. 

Later in the evening a large white star 
called Capella may be seen showing icself 
above the horizon to the northward and 
eastward. There is a_ satisfaction in 
learning the names and the positions of 
the stars that does not belong to the siudy 
of the planets. The stars apparently never 
change so far as their position relative to 
each other is concerned. The planets are 
always moving, and to those who do not 
watch the heavens with particular atten- 
tion it is a cause of surprise every now 
and then to find a “new star" adorning 
a certain section of the sky. lf, however, 
this new-comer be carefully observed from 
night to night, it will be found to change 
its distance from the fixed stars, and the 
observer will discover that it is a planet 
and at liberty to wander about from place 
to place under the sole condition that st 
obeys certain rules of motion. When the 
bright stars that grace the Summer hcav- 
ens become familiar to observers, they wiil 
know just what to expect on each succecd- 
ing August. 

Another attractive feature in the pro- 
gramme for August is offered by the me- 
teors. For while November is considered 
as the best month for meteoric showers, 
August comes in for its share and is by no 
means a bad second. There will probably 
be an exhibition of these fiery little stars 
that have been prettily named “tears of 
St. Lawrence,” in memory of the martyred 
Saint; whose birth occurred Aug. 10 in a 
year rally accredited as being the two 
unde e and fifty-eighth after the begin- 
ning of the present era. We must see if we 
too can hear the sea maids’ music at the 
time when “ certain stars shoot madly from 
their spheres" and ‘the rude sea grows 
¢ foyer) b> Ti et a 1 
apeed, with which the sun is hasten- 
award the equator warns inhabitants 
the: earth ‘that the longer. days’ are far 
o> rapidly equalizing. themselves with the 
ho! nights, and that it will not be.many 
Weeks ‘before people will be talking about 


: ‘the Autumn happenings. The sun's motion 
_to the southward increases almost 50 per 


cent. over its present movement, and the 
close of the month will find it with 
than nine degrees of declination to 






which amount is reduced to thirteen and a 
quarter hours at its close. 

The moon begins its phases for the month 
on the 7th by being reduced to its last 
quarter—a state of affairs that will no 
doubt find many sympathizers among those 
at the seaside and on the hill side whose 
Summer vacations are drawing to a close. 
On the 14th we are promised a new moon, 
when we may be able to decide the mat- 
ter so vitally interesting to Tul Will Shan, 
the exiled nabob of Nepoul, whose claim 
to the new moon as a saddle for his charg- 
er may be considered as somewhat vision- 
ary. On the 22d we shall have the first 
quartering of our satellite for the month, 
which on the 29th will have a sense of full- 
ness, The planetary conjunctions for Au- 
gust, in which the moon also takes part, 
are not particularly close, nor do they 
promise anything of an interest much be- 
yond the average. Neptune on the 10th re- 
ceives a visit from the waning crescent, 
followed about three days later by a call 
upon Mercury. At this time of the year the 
latter is generally quite high, so that the 
extra exertion entailed by an endeavor to 
reach him merits more than the usual 
praise given to such ventures. It is Venus’s 
turn on the 16th, and that of Mars on the 
19th, which latter is the closest meeting for 
the month. Uranus on the 23d is followed 
by Jupiter on the 24th, while Saturn brings 
these informal gatherings to a close on the 
25th. 

The Milky Way toward the south at this 
season is well worth more than a casual 
glance. It is strange when those complex 
branches, loops, and curdling masses are 
looked at to find a number of works on 
astronomy still asserting that the Milky 
Way is a faint stream of misty light cir- 
cling the celestial sphere. Remembering, 
too, that it is entirely made up of cluster- 
ing stars, as sands on the seashore for 
multitude; each star, we are told, glowing 
with its own inherent light and heat; start- 
ling thoughts are suggested respecting the 
immensity of the universe. To Mercury all 
others yield the palm for the month of Au- 
gust, for that planet is in superior con- 
junction with the sun on the 27th, having 
adopted a veritable rapid transit in pass- 
ing from its point of greatest westerly 
elongation on the 2d to this changing place 
from a morning to an evening star. About 


"| midway in this mad career for place he is 


in conjunction with the moon, but dodges 
the issue quite cleverly by keeping quite an 
amount of clear blue space between him- 
self and his visitor. It will be about Oct. 
12 in the west, after sunset, that this 
elusive member of the planetary brother- 
hood will again show himself to us, at 
which time he will be at his greatest east- 
ern elongation from the sun. ~ 
Neptune is one of the few remaining 
morning stars, and, after Mercury crosses 
the line, he will be the only one. The 
planet is in the constellation of the Twins, 
where he will be found shining most insig- 
nificantly in comparison with Castor and 
Pollux. He is gradually increasing his 
distance from the sun, and next month will 
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one is shining in the sky,” for there, a few 
degrees above the disappearing line, ig 
the beautiful queen of the skies alone in 
her beauty. To be sure ‘tis only for a very 


few minutes, but the interval is sufficient 
to confirm her supremacy over all the 
starry host of the early evening. Venus, 
the fair, continues drawing away from the 
sun until early in December, when she ar- 
rives at’ the point of greatest elongation 
east of that great luminary. Venus doesy 
not take much .of a hand in any of tha 
monthly events in which other of he? 
planetary friends are interested. 


Mars and the growing crescent of th 
moon offer the best celestial picture of al 


eenjunctions for the month, but even in 
this case four times the diameter of the 
moon separate the two. The movement, 


of this planet are rather slower than those 
of some of the others we have been consid 
ering, and there is a change of interval of 
only two hours and a half between his dis¢ 
from the sun at and that 
separating the two when the year closes, 
Now the planet comes to our meridian 
about 4 o'clock, and in December he will 
get there at 1:45 In the meanwhile his 
declination will change from 4 degrees and 
6G minutes south to 21 degrees ond 20 min- 
Uranus keeps beyond the limits 
of human vision unless aided by a telescope 
or powerful glasses. His general locality 
is quite fairly well indicated by the position 
of the moon on the 23d, on which date the 
two are in conjunction. Early the coming 
month Uranus will be half way on toward 
conjunction with the sun, as on that date 
the planet will be in quadrature, or 90 de- 
grees from the sun. At present the constel- 
lation of the scorpion includes Uranus. 

Jupiter is getting to our meridian 
siderably earlier now than he did last 
month, as he sets about 2 o'clock in the 
morning. He is Lord of the Ascendant for 
August and he seems as he treads his 
celestial path, like the embodiment of ma- 
jesty and power. From now on until the 
middle of November it. will be extremely 
interesting to watch the battle waged be- 
tween Venus and Jupiter for the 
ereignty of the evening sky, and even after 
that date the strife will not be ended, for 
the two are rivals as long as they are in the 
same section of the heavens. On the date 
mentioned they will be in conjunction, and 
while on this occasion the meeting is not 
particularly close, it will be of interest to 
see these beautiful wanderers draw nearer 
and nearer together as one moves away 
from the sun and the other continues a 
course in the opposite direction. 

Saturn remains among the evening stars 
and majestically moves on toward the quar; 
ter post of his path about the sun. He is 
in conjunction with the half grown disk of 
the moon on the 25th, but the spectacle 
will not be a very impressive one, owing 
to the amount of clear sky intervening be- 
tween the two. Saturn has already begun 
to grow smaller, and will continue to do 
so until the year closes. 
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Pawning Jewelry as a Business 
66 ES,”’ said the hawk-faced man, “I 

make a living by pawning jewelry. 

Queer? That's so, but there are 
many other queer occupations besides mine. 
If you want to buy anything in my line, 
I'll sell it to you for less than you can get 
for it in the hock.’” Saying this, he drew 
from the inner recesses of his clothes a case 
containing enough diamonds to make a 
chorus girl grow green with envy. ‘“ The 
business is straight enough; that is, all of 
my goods are paid for, and I have receipts 
for each article I have. I have been in this 
business for some time now, and my father 
had it before I was born. Do you think 
that if it was not on the level I could keep 
it up? Of course I do not pawn the ma* 
terial myself, for every pawnbroker in town 
knows my face, and would throw me out 
of his shop if I attempted to do business 
with him. If I meet a young fellow whom 
I can trust, I employ him, dividing with 
him the profits I make. Now, here ia @ 
watch I bought for $35. It cost $70 when it 
was new, and can easily be pawned for $40. 
All you've got to do is to throw a hard-luck 
story at the gentleman behind the counter, 
and, with a good respectable front, you 
can easily make him give up. But the best 
people for this business are the women. 
They can get more out of a pawnbroker 
than anybody else. I have one woman 
among my people who could get $10 for a 
tin dipper. As I said before, my .father 
Started this business a leng time ago. He 
was an expert watchmaker and jeweler, 
and in the course of his business found 
that pawnbrokers, after holding unre- 
deemed pledges for some time after the 
interest became due, scld at auction such 
articles as they could not find a ready 
market for themselves. He found, further- 
more, that many pieces of jewelry were 
defective and sold for a good deal less 
because they needed repairs. He visited 
auction rooms where these were sold, and 
buying anything that offered a chance of 
profit, took it home and repaired it. He 
then proceeded to pawn the articles in va- 
rious shops at an advance on the price he 
had paid for it, afterward selling the 
ticket to some one for a small sum, if he 
could. Sometimes he was unable to sell 
the ticket; and the pawnbroker was the one 
who was left. After a while he e 
known to the various brokers, and Te. 
fused to accept the goods. Then he 
brought my brother and myself into the 
businéss, but we, as ous faces. became 
familiar with the men from whom oue 
profit comes, have had to empioy others. 
In transacting this business we de net con- 
fine ourselves to New York, but. travel all 
over the country, sometimes going as far as 
Chicago. Of course, if we find cust 
we sell our stuff, but our chief source of 
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GOWNS WORN BY VISITORS TO TOWN. 





RS. CLARENCE MACKAY appeared 
in a simple and exquisitely cool 
white frock one very hot day while in 

New York. The skirt, long and sweeping, 
was made of white pique, with strapped 
seams and an applied flounce. The blouse, 
of white India silk, was tucked all over— 
both body and s'eeves—in tucks an eighth 
of an inch deep and three-quarters of an 
inch apart. The tucks ran vertically, and 
in the sleeves stopped midway between el- 
bow and wrist, the fullness being gathered 
into a narrow tucked band of the silk. The 
.stock was of lace and silk. Mrs. Mackay’s 


hat was a moderately large one of soft 
white straw that drooped slightly all 
around. It was worn almost straight on 


her head, and at the left of the front there 
were loose knots of white liberty satin, and 
around the brim's edge, to a depth of two 
or three inches, white lace was plaited, 

Miss Waterbury, while lunching at Sher- 
ry's the other day, wore a dainty dimity 
frock. It was striped alternately in plain 
ecru and tiny pink rosebuds. The skirt 
was tucked about the hips, the tucks run- 
ning through the ecru only. An applied 
flounce finished the bottom of the skirt. 
The bodice was tucked all over vertically, 
the tucks taking up the ecru and bringing 
the rosebuds close together. The bishop 
sleeves were similarly tucked. A large hat 
of ecru lace and chiffon was worn. 

nk 

Mrs. Harry Lehr wore, while lunching at 
the Waldorf recently, a charming blue and 
white India silk, the white in fine spray- 
like designs. The skirt was long and 
sweeping, with many underlying plaits in 
the back. The bodice was tight-fitting in 
the back and bloused in front. It had a 
rather wide folded girdle of plain blue silk 
and even in the back the bodice seemed to 
blouse or puff out a trifle over it. The 
bishop sleeves were finished above the 
wristband with crossing folds of blue tulle 
and white silk, and the stock was the 
same, and touches of the blue and white 
formed a narrow vest. Mrs. Lehr’s hat, 
worn straight on the head, had a saucer 
brim rolling up slightly all around, and a 
round crown. The crown was formed of 
alternate narrow braids of red and navy 
blue straw. The rolling brim was of navy 
blue, and under the left side and running 
up and over the brim and arranged flatly 
on the upper brim were folds of brilliant 
red ribbon, matching the straw in the 
crown. 


—@— 
Another of Mrs. Lehr’s simple gowns is 
a black serge, the skirt perfectly plain, 
with applied flounce and a plain, short 
Eton jacket, worn over a white blouse. 
She was seen the first of the week in a 
dark blue taffeta skirt, gathered around 
the waist and falling with a long sweep 
in the back. It was trimmed with three 
bands of blue velvet, each about eight 
inches above the other, the lower one, at 
the skirt's being about two and a 
half inches each band narrower 
than the one below. At intervals straps 
of silk crossed the velvet. The blouse 
worn was of extremely fine white material, 
made very simply. The hat was of dark 
blue chip, the back caplike in effect, and 
flaring at the front and rising high, cov- 
ered with soft puffs of white silk with 
small polka dots of blue. 
Ginn 
Esler, who has just re- 
turned from abroad, wore at luncheon at 
the Waldorf the middle of the week an 
unusually charming frock of ecru batiste. 
The skirt swept the floor about six inches, 
and was edged with six-inch tucks, sepa- 
rated in clusters of three by an insertion 
of Cluny lace. About eighteen inches above 


edge, 
wide, 





Mrs. Frederic B. 


the tucks there was another insertion of 
Cluny lace, and the skirt was fitted 
around the hips with several tucks and 


horizontal insertions of Cluny, each about 
an inch wide. The waist had a deep yoke 
formed of squares of the Cluny lace and 
batiste over white silk, the body of the 
bodice being tucked to fit. The bishop 
sleeves showed the Cluny and tucks, with 
a band of lace at the wrists. The stock 
was of lace. Mrs. Esler’s hat was a broad- 
brimmed affair of white straw, turned 
down in the back to rest closely over the 
hair. It showed an inch-wide binding of 
black velvet under and over the edge. 
About the crown were massed bluish white 


hydrangeas. 
——} -- 

Mrs. E. Reeves Merritt wore on the same 
day a simple white pique gown. The skirt 
cleared the floor and was absolutely plain, 
without even an applied flounce; the Eton 
jacket was equally plain, and was short. 
The hat worn was a small box shape of 
white straw, with a fold of white silk laid 
across the front, the ends on each side 
covered with a knot of black velvet; strips 
of velvet ran under the brim’ to the back 
and ended there in a tiny knot. The blouse 


was white. 
——-@——— 

Mrs. Robert Ralston Crosby was shopping 
in a deep blue muslin thickly sprinkled 
with tiny white polka dots. The skirt was 
laid in tiny tucks an inch apart around the 
hips, and a gathered straight flounce a foot 
wide edged the skirt. The bodice had shal- 
low tucks to fit, and the straight-across 
high yoke was of thin embroidered white 
material, as were the stock and the tiny 
turn-back cuffs that covered the wrist- 
bands of the bishop sleeves. The hat worn 
was a sailor of white straw, the brim edged 
with black velvet, and trimmed with mauve 
pink orchids, and loops. of black velvet. 

ae 

Mrs. Chauncey Anderson, who was with 


Wam an Hara an a TL ara | still carry the reticule of 





Mrs. Crosby, wore a black veiling skirt. 
The applied flounce was headed by a band 
of black taffeta, and another band a trifle 
wider was stitched on the flounce’s edge, 
Strapped bands of the silk ran vertically 
from the waist line to the flounce, covering 
the seams. The blouse worn was black 
taffeta, tucked to fit, and blousing only 
slightly. Mrs. Anderson's hat was a broad- 
brimmed black straw, with a large bunch 
of feathers at the left, and a black veil of 
fine net floated at the sides and back. 
Mrs. Anderson wore a string of pearls 
around her neck, 


——@—- 
Mrs. Norné Sellars, who was In the 
city for a short time, wore a_ white 
linen frock one hot day. The skirt 
showed tucks at the bottom, and 
heavy lace insertions. Just above’ the 
btelt in the bodice there was a_ wide 


band of heavy lace. This was met by a 
band of the canvas, the upper part of which 
was laid in tucks to form the yoke. These 
tucks were so fine as to give an almost 
imperceptible fullness below, and the back 
fitted smoothly. The front bloused some- 
what, and matched the back as to arrange- 
ment, The sleeves also showed lace and 
tiniest tucks. The hat worn had rather a 
wide brim, and the crown flared outward 
at its top. It was of light brown straw, 
almost yellow, and had around the crown 
folds and loops of narrow black velvet rib- 
bon polka dotted in white. A brown chif- 
fon veil covered the hat, and fell full from 
the sides and back. 


a an 
A most charming and unique gown was 


seen Wednesday in the Astoria. It was 
pale green organdy. The skirt had no 
seams save one in the back, and was 


stamped in the process of manufacture so 
as to have the wide border form at its 
lower edge, and the green flowers and 
vines tapered like seams from the waist 
line to this border, which simulated an ap- 
plied flounce. There were long  back- 
turning leaves outlined in pale brown and 
creamy white, and large green figures, 
half flower, half leaf, forming the eighteen- 
inch border. The sprays of green flowers 
and leaves in different shades that ran 
from belt to border were small and fine 
at the top, but grew larger as they de- 
scended. The back was fitted with under- 
lying plaits, and six inches below the waist 
line on each side the plaits was a large 
rhinestone button. Black velvet streamers 
fell from the buttons about eight inches 
and were then tied and formed a long 
looped bow. The bodice was a bewildering 
arrangement of the small green flowers on 


the lower part, the yoke being of finely 
plaited plain light green organdy, outlined 
with cream lace and black velvet. Cream 
lace roses and narrow black velvet ribbon 
formed a fanciful lattice work over the 
back. The sleeves conformed to the bodice. 
The hat worn was a broad-brimmed dead- 
white straw, with masses of pale green 
leaves. On the left brim, at the edge, a 
flat bow of black velvet ribbon appeared. 
The left side rolled up and showed a large 


black velvet bow, with straps running 
around under the brim. 
—\ 





Mrs, Henry A. Barclay was lunching at 
Sherry’s in a simple black serge costume, 
The Eton jacket and skirt were severely 
plain, and a blouse of lavender batiste had 
only a little fullness, and bloused directly 
in the front. A white turnover collar and 
wristbands were the only relief. Mrs, 
Barclay wore a black hat, feather-trimmed. 
Mrs. J. Stevens Ulman, who was with her 
mother, was in the finest black batiste, 
simply made, and wore a black hat. 

® 

Mrs. Robert Osborn wore at a dinner 
given at Sherry's the night before her de- 
parture for Europe a beautiful frock of 
Irish crochet lace. The foundation was a 
princesse slip of white taffeta, sleeveless 
and cut low in the neck. The Irish lace 
was applied flatly to the taffeta, it came 
high up around the neck, but the sleeves 
ended at the elbow with a frill of the same 
lace. The lace fitted very closely to the 
figure until it reached the knees, where it 
grew more full and a flounce of the lace 
was joined to the upper part of the skirt 
by cat-stitching. Mrs. Osborn wore a large 
flat white hat well over the face, and lay- 
ishly trimmed with white roses and green 
leaves. 











o—— 

A frock seen at a Fifth Avenue modiste’s 
and which is to be worn at Bar Harbor by 
a beautiful New York girl is of shrimp 
pink gauze embroidered in the same color. 
The design is orchids. They start with 
small flowers which grow larger and de- 
scribe great wreaths on the material. The 
foundation slip is taffeta of the same shade 
and the crépe is draped softly all over it. 
A twelve-inch flounce makes a mass of 
fluffiness over the feet. The gown is high 
as to neck, the slip alone being cut low, 
and the elbow sleeves are finished by a fold 
and knots of pink. The hat to be worn 
with it is of white straw, and a large 
shrimp pink ostrich feather starts from 
the left side and covers the brim. The kid 
slippers and silk stockings that go with 
this toilet match the frock in hue. 

—oe— 

Mrs. Hildreth K. Bloodgood was seen in 
town on Friday in a chic frock of denim. 
It was an extremely dark navy blue with a 
pepper and salt effect in white. The 
skirt fitted smoothly and without tucks 
about the hips. The applied flounce 
was probably eighteen inches deep in 


front and two feet in the back, and had 
perhaps two inches 


tiny uplifted tucks 


' 
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apart running vertically, and these gave 
the skirt a stiff flare at the foot. This 
flounce was headed by a quarter-inch band 
of white cloth that formed shallow scallops 
or curves around the head Of the flounce. 
The bodice fitted smoothly in the back, 
where it was severely plain. The front was 
a blousing jacket effect. It pouched out 
over the belt, which was rather wide and 
of black patent leather, and closed well to 
the left. A band of the white piping and a 
row of medium-sized white buttons slanted 
from the left centre of the belt to the outer 
edge of the left shoulder. The sleeves 
were large coat sleeves, and were tucked 
vertically, and were close about the wrists. 
A rather small black boa was worn. Mrs. 
Bloodgood's hat was a wide-brimmed black 
Leghorn flat, pressed down in the back 
over her hair, with a wreath of white roses 
crushed closely together around the crown, 
and covered with fine black dotted net. 
-— 4 

Mrs. Willlam Goadby Loew was seen 
during the week at the Astoria in a beau- 
tiful white Swiss frock, dotted with black, 
the tufts beinr extremely tiny. The skirt, 
long and clinging, had a wide pointed band 
of black lace about 16 inches from the 
hem of the skirt, and in the back this 
dropped slightly, and a second band of the 
lace crossed the back breadth ‘and out- 
lined ar oval of the Swiss. The bodice had 
a tucked yoke of transparent white ma- 
terial, and below this there were crossing 
bands of the black lace. The elbow sleeves 
had frills of the Swiss headed by the lace, 
and a black lace girdle finished it at the 
waist line. Mrs. Loew's hat was a small, 
rather flat affair of whife horsehair in 
layers, each layer edged with black. It 
was set back off the forehead and slanted 
to the back. On the front of the brim 
were bowlike tabs of the black and white 
horsehair. The whole costume was ex- 
tremely light and airy, and delightfully cool 
for the hot day on which it was worn. 

—- ©. — 

A unique linen frock, in the natural 
shade, seen at the Waldorf had the upper 
portion of the skirt laid in graduated box 
plaits, stitched a quarter of an inch from 
the edges, two-thirds of the way to the 
floor. The hip yoke was perfectly plain, cut 
to fit; its lower edge was cut in small bat- 
tlements bound with white. The yoke was 
also cut in battlements and bound in white, 
and the body part of the bodice was so 
tucked, or the tucks were so turned and 
stitched as to simulate inch box plaits. The 
full sleeves were tucked to match, and the 
wrist showed the battlement effect, as did 
also the stock, The hat was a rough straw 
much the color of the gown, and was 
trimmed very simply with black ribbon, 
and a black chiffon veil draped it. 





American May Become Duchess. 


LTHOUGH the echoes of the sensa- 
tional escapade of ex-Lieut, Putnam 
Bradlee Stromg and Lady Francis 

Hope, better known as May Yohe, have 
died away since the couple left San Fran- 
cisco for Australia, there is much curiosity 
felt and expressed at Newport as to what 
action, if any, Lord Francis Hope will take 
against his wife, and whether the Duke of 
Newcastle, who is unalterably opposed to 
divorce, will permit his brother to sue for 
divorce. As the Duke holds the purse 
strings, and Lord Francis has not a penny 
of his own, the former will naturally have 
everything to say on the subject. Added 
to this curiosity Is a deal of speculation as 
to the chances of May Yohe'’s escapade 
giving English society another American 
Duchess. The chances of the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles Stapleton Peiham-Clinton, who 
was Miss Lizzie di Zerega of New York, 
becoming the Duchess ov Newcastle would 
seem to be rather remote, but experiente 


has proved that heirs to English titles 
much further removed than is Mrs. Pel- 
ham-Clinton have reached them. Briefly 


summarized, Mrs. Pelham-Clinton’s chances 
of becoming the Duchess of Newcastle de- 
rend upon Lord Francis Hope's divorcing 
his present wife, not marrying again, or 
if he marries again, not having any chil- 
dren by this second marriage. The present 
Duke has no heir, and is not likely to have 
any. Lord Francis Hope is similarly sit- 
uated as regards his present wife. The 
dukedom, heirs failing to the present Duke 
and Lord Francis, will pass, if he survives 
the Duke and Lord Francis, to the Hon. 
Charles Stapicton Pelham-Clinton, their 
first cousin. Mr, and Mrs. Pelham-Clinton 
have no children, have been married nearly 
fifteen years, and are not likely to have 
any, so that if they by chance should be- 
come the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, 
the dukedom would pass in time to Mr. 
Charles Pelham-Clinton’s younger brother, 


who is unmarried. It would be a coinci- 
dence if the next Duchess of Newcastle 


should be an American, a compatriot of the 
Duchesses of Manchester and Marlborough. 
The Hon. Charles Pelham-Clinton is weil 
known in New York, where he lived for 
nearly ten years, and where he married. He 
is an exceedingly tall, slightly built, 
swarthy and handsome man, and is now 
about forty-two years old. During his life 
in New York he was actively engaged in 
newspaper work, and was one of the best 
of New York racing reporters. 








Consuelo’s Changed Appearaaice. 


F the young Duchess of Marlbérbugh 
comes to Newport in August, whith is 
not yet a settled fact, the curiosity of 

numbers of people there who have not seen 

her since her marriage, only four or five 
years ago, will know no bounds. They 
will find that the few years that have 
elapsed since Consuelo Vanderbilt left New- 
port, a maiden of eighteen, to become the 
wife of the descendant of Marlborough, 

‘the Prince of Commanders,” and to pre- 

side over Blenheim, perhaps the most noted 

castle in England, have brought marked 
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changes in the demeanor and appearance 
of the Duchess. She was, when married, a 
tall, slim, not overgraceful girl, with @ 
sweet expression, a delicate olive complex- 
ion, and large, soft, and appealing eyes, 
Her manner was a shy and retiring one. 
She has now the dignity of carriage and 
bearing of a matron of twice her age, and 
has matured in figure and face. Her ex- 
pression is a quiet and sad one, and 
whether the stories that her married life 
has not been an entirely happy one are 
true or not, a stranger who should see the 
young girl for the first time, and» who 
might be ignorant of her identity, would 
probably say that she was a woman with 
a tragedy in her life. This very sadness of 
expression, however, heightens her good 
looks, and the Duchess of Marlborough 
may be sald to be, while not a rarely beau- 
tiful woman, a more than ordinarily hand- 
some young woman. The Duke of Marl- 
borough will not come to Newport. The 
story that he would visit the resort this 
Summer was not credited from the first 
by those who knew and who were with 
him during his one and only visit to the 
place prior to his engagement to Miss Van- 
derbilt some six years ago. The Duke 
cares nothing for society, and was bored 
beyond measure by the entertainments give 
en for him at Newport. Since his marriage 
he has been on much better and closer 
terms with his wife’s father, Mr. W. K, 
Vanderbilt, Sr., than with his wife’s moth- 
er, Mrs. Belmont, and the Newport gossips 
say that the Duchess, if she comes to New- 
port, will be her mother's guest at Marble 
House. This of itself precludes the Duke's 
coming, as it is understood that he is not 
anxious to accept the hospitality of Marble 
House and its owner. 





The Colorado Countess. 


T the tiny mountain hamlet of Palme? 
Lake, on the very crest of the con- 
tinental divide, fifty miles from Den- 

ver, old Countess Murat sits on the porch 
of her little vine-covered cottage these long 
Summer days. Countess Murat has two 
claims to distinction. She is the only Col- 
orado Countess, and she was the first white 
woman to enter Colorado; neither of which 
claims has ever been disputed. 

Countess Murat was born at Baden- 
Baden on the Rhine seventy-seven years 
ago. In 1848 she was married to Count 
Murat. Not much is known of this romance 
of her life, for the old lady does not care 
to discuss it, The tradition among the old 
timers is to the effect that her husband 
was a wild young sprig of the French 
aristocracy; and that upon his culminating 
a long series of escapades by marrying the 
pretty daughter of a German innkeeper, he 
was discarded, once and forever, by his 
family. They came away immediately to 
America. Countess Murat traveled with her 
husband overland to California in 1852, 
over the old California trail through 


Wyoming, and back again; overland to 
Denver in 1858, and once overland from 
Denver to Montana in 1864. Twice since 
coming to this country she has been back 


to Europe for a year. 

The Indians held up the emigrant train 
on which she came into Denver, and she, 
the only woman in the outfit, was 
cealed among the flour sacks for safety. 
She and her husband built their cabin on 
the spot where now stands the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. No prophet told 
them their site was some time to be the 
centre of an opulent business section, and 
later settlers made the fortune they might 
have had. Their only neighbor then was a 
great Indian lodge that stood directly 
across what is now Lawrence Street. The 
Indian women used to bring water and 
wood for the young white woman, the 
first they had ever seen, and they helped 
her to make the first American flag that 
ever floated over Denver. She made it 
out of her own red petticoat, with blue 
and white cotton bought of a Mexican 
trader. Count Murat was a well-known 
character in the early days of Denver. 
Suave, polished, and agreeable, he was a 
general favorite. He tried his luck at min- 
ing with some success, and two or three 
times accumulated what would have been 
a comfortable little fortune for some men, 
3ut his passion for gambling was in- 
veterate, and he never rested till he had 
staked his last penny. During his im- 
pecunious seasons he would turn to the 
trade which seems the natural refuge of 
exiled Frenchmen, and shave the populace 
for a living. It came to be one of the 
attractions of pioneer Denver that it had a 
real De Count for a barber, and tourists 
made it a point to be shaved by him, 
Schuyler Colfax, Horace Greeley, Sam 
Bowles, and numerous other famous men 
have sat in his chair. 

Finally he died, and left his wife not 
a cent. And that’s the reason old Kath- 
erine sits on the porch of her little cot- 
tage at Palmer Lake. She earned that 
cottage herself, with her two hands, wash- 
ing and doing housework after the Count 
died. She came up here because she 
thought she could maxe her living keep- 
ing Summer boarders. And so she could, 
for old Countess Katherine's linen is snowy, 
and her table smiles with home-made fare. 
But now rheumatism: has tamed her back 
and crooked her fingers;‘and erysipelas has 
impaired her eyesight So she has but 
little except the #10'a month with which 
‘the Colorado Pioneer Soeléty penstons her, 


cone 





The Tactful Jeweler. 

A woman who had just passed her fif- 
tieth birthday took a ring to a jeweler to 
be repaired the other day. 

* Please be careful of it,’’ 
am very fond of that ring. 
I was a girl.” 

“Oh,” said the jeweler, “ anybody can sce 
it's gn antique,” 


she said. “T 
I got it when 


Te, 











forming a rope of pearls was composed ef 
234 pearls, smaller, but as fine in quality. 
—o—— 
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Women Here and There 


See neerheyiey 


WO horsemen were talking recently of 
the carelessness of foot passengers and 
the difficulty they found in not running 

over people who threw themselves under 
the horses’ feet. One of them had, within 
a few days, run over a young girl of fifteen 
or sixteen, and the other had had a younger 
girl thrown between the wheels of his car- 
riage, but fortunately not run over. The 
first horseman was driving a mettlesome 
young horse in a light two-wheeled racing 
gig. He was exercising the horse, and had 
a small boy between his knees in the little 
carriage enjoying the sport. As he drove 
down the road two young girls were stand- 
ing on the sidewalk at one side talking, 
with their backs to the street, which they 
suddenly decided to cross. The light car- 
riage made no noise on the smooth road, 
and, without stopping to look, both turned 
and ran directly for the carriage, one of 
them fortunately in such a position that 
she was able, when she saw the horse, to 
steer clear of it; but the other ran directly 
into it, was thrown, and one wheel passed 
over her. The vehicle was so light that even 
with the weight of the man and boy she 
was not hurt, bore only the marks of the 
wheel across her white dress skirt, and 
picked herself up and hurried down a side 
street, apparently frightened to death, be- 
fore the man could pull up his horse. 
—@o—. 


The second man’s story was almost iden- 
tical in showing the earelessness of victims 
of the accident. In his case there were two 
girls, this time only ten or a dozen years 
old, standing with their backs to the street, 
who in the same way turned suddenly, 
started across on a run, and ran directly 
into the passing vehicle. This was a two- 
wheeled cart drawn by a gentle horse. One 
girl ran into the horse, pushed herself back, 
and did not fall; but the other, being nearer 
the cart and perhaps running with more 
vehemence, fell forward and back of the 
horse, so that as the cart passed she was 
between the two wheels. The horseman 
drew up, drove back to a near-by house, 
into which the girls had quickly run, and 
where one of them lived. Both girls admit- 
ted that they were altogether to blame for 
the accident, and no harm was done further 
than the nervous shock of the girl who had 
been thrown. That was severe enough, and 
it was some weeks before the child, as the 
horseman, who called several times to in- 
quire, learned, could sleep quietly without 
tossing and crying, ‘‘Oh, the horse, the 
horse!’ a serious enough result to a young 
girl's nervous system. 

—o— 


Both horsemen acknowledge having a 
genuine fear of young children, whose 
movements can never be surmised, and 
whose safety is only in the watchfulness 
of the horseman and the interference, as 
they agreed, of the guardian angel of the 
child. One instance in the case of a little 
girl illustrates this. She was, with a num- 
ber of children, begging for a ride as the 
horseman drove by in a heavy carriage. 
Not getting the ride, the little girl mock- 
ingly thrust one foot between the spokes 
of the carriage, and the revolution of the 
wheel immediately carried it off the ground 
and against a bar of the carriage, when, 
but for the quickness of the driver and 
the presence of mind of the child in call- 
ing to him to back his horse, an accident 
too frightful to be considered would have 
occurred, 

—— 

“ Never,” says a woman who has had 
experience and a variety of hats this Sum- 
mer, “‘take advantage of the kind offers 
of any one but a very dear friend, and 
never of a mere acquaintance. This year 
I had an opportunity to send several pupils 
to a New York milliner, who taught milli- 
nery in addition to making bonnets, and in 
return she volunteered to do some work 
in her line for me ‘Just bring your ma- 
terials in any time,’ she said, ‘and I will 
make you up a pretty hat and it won't 
cost you anything.’ As to its not costing 
me anything, I had no mind to allow 
anything of that kind, but this seems to 
be a hat year for me. I have a number, 
and late in the season, having a good hat 
left from iast year and the material for 
trimming it, it occurred to me that [I 
would take it to the milliner, who I knew 
‘would take a special interest, and have 
still another chapeau. I made up my 
mind that I would pay her $1 for the 
trimming. That hat was a leghorn, to be 
simply trimmed with feathers and a few 
flowers and a bit of lace I had, and velvet 
ribbon which I bought. I went for the hat 


a few days after I had sent in the ma- . 


terials, found it ready for me, and after 
I had duly admired it I asked the price. 

“Of course, I knew what the answer 
would be, ‘Oh, nothing, I was very glad 
to do it; not busy,’ &c. Then I was to 
come in with my insistent offer of a dol- 
lar, which I knew would be accepted, as 
I have never yet found any one who could 
not be made to take money when it was 
offered though they may demur at first. 
But was that what my milliner said? Not 
a bit of it. ‘Two dollars,’ she answered, 
calmly, and I laid down the two-dollar 
bill and departed, expressing my thanks 
for her kindness, 

“No, I wasn’t even angry. It was too 
funny, and I have had the money’s worth in 
telling the story as a good joke on me, 
I could have gone out on Fifth Avenue at 
this season and bought a hat for $5, a styl- 
ish hat with all the materials in it, and 
had it sent home in a bandbox. As it was, 
paid over $3 for my hat, counting the vel- 
t ribbon which I bought, and was obliged 

tote it home in a paper bag, and now 
it wrapped in paper because I have no 
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box for it. In addition to that I found, 
when I reached home, that the hat was not 
my style, and I have taken the flowers 
out and changed the whole effect of the 
hat, and don’t really like it even now. 

“* You need never be afraid to send your 
friends with their own materials,’ said my 
milliner condescendingly, ‘for I have no 
objection to using anything that has been 
worn before.’ I hope I may have a chance 
to recommend her. It will be another op- 
portunity to tell my story.”’ 

It is a fortunate woman who can make 
her own hats, One woman who can do 
this has eight or ten always in Summer 
and as many as she has gowns in Winter. 
She enjoys the work she puts into her 
headgear, and it gives great distinction to 
her costumes to have hats to match them. 
One gray hat which goes with a gray gown 
has the underside of plain gray straw and 
the top of the hat is covered with tiny black 
crinoline ruffles, which give a charming ef- 
fect. Black velvet is used for the trimming. 
There is a hat the color of a Jacque rose 
on which are soft crushed roses in dif- 
ferent tones, lighter and darker than the 
hat. A hat of purple and lavender straw 
combined is trimmed with crushed pansies 
in which yellow predominates. There is a 
black hat and half a dozen more—the wo- 
man could not count her hats without see- 
ing them and making a regular inventory. 
A knowledge of millinery is of general 
benefit, for the practical part of making 
bows, milliner’s folds, wiring, &c., all 
comes in play in making fine neckwear, 
and the woman who makes her own hats 
also makes her stocks, the prettiest lace 
affairs, one or two for each waist. 

—_—~ — 

For the woman who has a real taste for it 
there is no business which she can go into 
and do quietly at home which is more satis- 
factory than millinery. There must be the 
genuine talent and a thorough knowledge 
of the practical part of the work and an 
ability to keep up with the styles. A hat 
has too much to do with a woman's appear- 
ance to leave her pleased with unsatisfac- 
tory work. One young New York girl who 
studied the business was successful from 
the first. During the last three months, 
while she was still studying herself, she 
counted the number of hats she made, and 
there were eighty. But she and her mother 
have a large circle of friends, and the girl 
has an unusual gift for making people look 
pretty and stylish in her hats. 

—e 


The Brooklyn Public Library is doing a 
good work if the interest of the children it 
reaches is any gauge. A branch of the li- 
brary was opened recently on Smith Street, 
on the corner of Carroll. That is a popu- 
lous location, and takes in some of the 
poorer parts of the city. There are hosts 
of children in the neighborhood. These 
thronged the libraigethe moment it was 
opened, and they are delighted to” take 
books. The library occupies a large corner 
room, which was at one time a shop, and 
into this the children flock in crowds. One 
morning there were over three hundred 
there, and at times every book from the 
children’s shelves is out. 
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“The kitchens in Sweden are not like 
those in New York,"’ says a Swedish wo- 
man. “They are frequently the show 
places of the house. I know some women 
who are interested in training schools for 
servants, and have their maids from them, 
who always take any visitors who will be 
interested to see the kitchen. We use cop- 
per utensils, they hang on the walls, and 
are kept shining like gold. When there is 
to be a special influx of visitors, and it is 
known in advance, an extra number of cop- 
per utensils are put out on the range, and 
the kitchen presents a dazzling sight. In a 
large house there will be one woman who 
comes in to keep them clean. It would be 
too much work for the regular ‘servants. 
Coppers in constant use are always sent 
out every three months to be relined with 
a white metal always used in such dishes 
to prevent danger of poison from the 


copper. 

New Yorkers do not know the genuine 
pleasures of street-car riding, which adds 
much to the enjoyment of smaller places. 
Take Providence, R. 1, for instance. Now, 
there is a place for solid fun. A woman 
writes from there of being in the street 
cars running between Providence and Paw- 
tucket, an adjoining city, when the famil- 
iar cart of an ice cream peddler came in 
sight. The Rhode Island ice cream ped- 
dlers are in league with the surface road 
authorities to make the lives of the in- 
habitants of the little State as happy 
as possible. This peddler, after the manner 
of the Rhode Island kind, had his cream 
put up in pasteboard boxes, with a tin 


for use. It was a boiling hot day, and 
when the eyes of the motorman of the car 
and the ice cream peddler met both began 
to prepare for business. The motorman 
slowed up. The conductor jumped off with 
most of the men in the car, ran to the ice 
cream peddler, who handed out packages 
of cream as fast as he could take in the 
money and make change. The conductor 
and men passengers jumped onto the car 
again, the latter with a supply for the 
women in the car, which started on imme- 
diately, every one eating cream in a state 
of blissful content. ‘ 
—_—-— ‘ 

All womankind is to be rescued from 
threatened death by The Ottawa (Canada) 
Citizen. The Citizen has discovered why 
the average woman gets off a car back- 


spoon tucked into the side of each ready’ 





ward. It is because she carries “her 
purse, handkerchief, reticule’"’—do women 
still carry the reticule of forty or fifty 
years ago in Ottawa?—‘‘in her left hand.” 
Doing this she cannot, of course, take 
hold of the side of the car with her left, 
and as a result she uses her right hand, 
and gets off the wrong way. This practice 
has troubled so many brave and kindly 
gentlemen who never can learn that no 
woman has ever been injured in this way, 
and that she leaves the car in what they 
consider the wrong way on -account of 
a reticule or handkerchief or for any of 
the reasons they may surmise—not for 
any reason in particular, but because she 
likes to—just because! The Citizen sug- 
gests that organizations of women take 
up this matter. But women’s clubs do 
not consider trivial matters. 
——o—— 

Jersey has more than her just dues in the 
way of recrimination when a young wo- 
man, who lives in one of the English 
island colonies off the Eastern Coast of 
the United States, and who visits in this 
part of the country, recounts her experi- 
ence in the State. She lives on a small 
island where no important work of any 
kind can be done, and she took advantage 
of her visit to the States to bring a charm- 
ing little conch pearl to be set. It was one 
of the prettiest of those pretty and odd lit- 
tle pearls, striped with pink, a gift from 
her father, and she was to have it set in a 
pin. It might be supposed that living on a 
small island, where the conchs are plenti- 
ful, the pearls would not be rarities with 
her, but that is not the case. The negroes 
on the island know their value, are con- 
stantly on the lookout for them, and when 
one is found it is only sold to the highest 
bidder for a good round sum, and is then 
sent off either to this country or to Eng- 
land to be sold at a still greater advance. 
Being in Jersey with her treasured pearl, 
the girl took it to a Jersey jeweler. He 
kept it for an unprecedented time, and 
whenever she went for it it was not ready. 
Finally the time came for her to sail, and 
still no pin. It did not make so much dif- 
ference, aside from the disappointment, for 
it could be sent by mail, and was by her 
relatives But, alas, what a pin it was! 
With her heart filled with rage the girl 
sat down and picked from the pin every 
bit of substance which occupied the place 
where the pearl should have been, and 
which was nothing in the world but wax 
of some kind. Her pearl was worth’ at 
least $50, but all her complaints brought 
her no satisfaction. 
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‘Wouldn't you like a nice little kitten?” 
asked the woman who always has a house- 
ful of cats, of the one who hasn’t. ‘‘ My 
cat played me such a trick this year. She 
always has a large family of kittens, seven 
or eight at least, and I have all but two 
killed immediately, But this year she hid 
her kittens, and it was two weeks before I 
discovered them, and every one with its 
eyes open, and I couldn't have them killed.”’ 

“But why couldn't you have them 
killed? "’ asked the second woman. 

“Why, I told you they had their eyes 
open,’ said the first woman; “don't you 
see?"’ 

“ Yes,’’ answered the second woman, 
hesitatingly, but she does not see yet. 





Women Abroad, 


MONG the black gowns which are be- 
ing worn in England the thin mate- 
rials are as much seen as the lighter 

colored gowns of other places. Dotted nets 

and chiffons, crepes de chine, and charm- 
ingly beautiful silk muslins and lace gowns 


are worn, and among these black over 
white is popular. 

——e —— 
The young Dutchess of Marlborough, 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, is wearing, among 


other gowns, a black net with sequins for 
evening, and with this her magnificent 
strings of pearls are to be seen to the best 
advantage. 

cncaiadlpiatiigas 


Necklaces and tiaras are made to match 
and pendants to the former are set in the 
same style as the points of the latter. 
——-@---— 

Black jet is naturally much worn, and an 
Englishwoman who has a neck and arms 
of great beauty wore with her evening 
gown recently loops of jet over the shoul- 
ders in lieu of sleeves. The gown was of 
jetted net. 

come n 

Princess gowns are worn more by women 
on the other side than here. One beautiful 
Princess gown of white satin had the sim- 
plicity relieved by a bolero of lace. An ex- 
quisite Irish lace formed another Princess 
gown, the cream tint of the lace being 
brought out by the dead white satin foun- 
dation. 
ery ae 

With the low style of hair dressing the 
younger women are wearing wreaths of 
flowers, and small roses are among the 
prettiest. 

in Gincins 

Simplicity rules in the greater number of 
gowns, and a white satin gown worn by a 
woman with a beautiful figure was abso- 
lutely plain, with only a bit of chiffon to 
soften the lines about the décolletage. 
pan swaee 

Frenchwomen care more for the ensem- 
ble of their gowns, while the Englishwomen 
are particular about certain points. The 
Englishwoman prefers fine jewels, if less 
money is put into her frocks. It is for this 
reason that a quantity of French jewels 
were sold recently in England. Among 
these. was a magnificent pearl neck‘ace 
weighing 4,050 grains and made up of 424 
magnificent pearls, evenly matehed am!) of 
exquisite quality. The clasp was of a 
First Empire design. A smaller necklace 
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forming a rope of pearls was composed ef 
234 pearls, smaller, but as fine in quality. 
—oe—— 

The Lamballe hats and Marie Antoine 
ette fichus which were worn at the féteg 
at Trianon will make their appear- 
ance in this country when Mrs. Bure 
ton Harrison has her little Trianon féte at 
Bar Harbor the last of this month. The 
fancy Gress will be more attractive than 
much that is worn at different times, for 
the fashions of Marie Antoinette are uni- 
versally becoming. At the Versailles féte 
the Countess de Castellane wore one of the 
most attractive gowns. It was of pink, 
with a draped white mousseline overdress, 
a Louis XVI. jacket, fastened with brass 
buttons, a mousseline fichu, edged with 
lace, and a hat of pink straw, with a crown 
of the material of the gown and trimmed 
with a black scarf and feathers. A simple 
but charming little gown was of white 
muslin and “‘ Val” lace, the bodice sharp- 
ly pointed, over a gathered skirt, and a low 
white hat, trimmed with a garland of 
roses. A very pretty Lamballe hat was of 
pale blue, edged with black. Muslins with 
designs of the period were worn, and the 
long walking stick, with flying ribbons, 
added to the picturesqueness of the féte. 


The Woman Markham Knew, 


DWIN MARKHAM, some years before 
he gained *‘ The Man With the Hoe” 





reputation, was visiting some friends 
in the East. His hostess, trying to find 
some bona by way of mutual friendship, 
kept asking the distinguished thinker if he 
knew Mrs. Smith, or Mrs. Brown, or Mra 
Jones, and spent almost a half an hour 
going through the list of San Francisco’s 


400." Markham said he was ignorant of 
their existence, and was not well posted in 
the “society news,"’ but, he irrelevantly 
remarked, he knew Mrs. Mary Ann Burke, 
the poor old lead-pencil peddler, who was 
always to be found at the foot of Cherry 
Hill, seated on the pavement there. ‘ She 
had just been admitted into the Workhouse 
the last I heard of her, and I have written 
a poem, suggested by her lonely, pitiful, 
old figure, bowed and bent by years and 
iliness, under the cruel sleet of a Winter's 
night."" The poem was then recited. It 
was instinct with the same sympathy and 
humanity and pity for a class of unfortu- 
nates even more hopeless in their sorrows 
then the subject of his world-renowned 
poem. Every verse had the refrain, “ She 


was so cld—so old.’"" There was not a dry 
eye when the poet sat down. 

Afterward he told a friend: “If one’s 
emotions could only become caught and 


fixed and become a part of one’s nature, 
Utopia were already here. My hearers were 
one and all touched and made thoughtful 
for a moment; but the amiable Mr. Smart 
next had the floor, and he recounted some 
stories which threw the whole party into 
paroxysms of laughter, and my poor, for- 
lorn old woman was straightway forgotten, 
lt was, I suppose, out of place for me to 
recite such a poem in such merry company. 
But still it is my belief that I and all oth- 
ers who work for ‘tg cause’ must use 
every slight opportunity to keep touching 
and arousing and developing the latent and 
best emotions which every man possesses, 
no matter in how germinal a degree. ‘Only 
this way can my dream of practical Socia!- 
isin ever be realized.” 


Minister Wu to the Women. 


The and facetious Minister Wu 
Ting-Fang made his appearance in a new 
role the other evening at a large gather- 
ing where both ladies and gentlemen were 
present, where he was the most conspicu- 
ous guest. He was asked to say a few 
words to the ladies, in response to a toast 
to them. He said: *‘ When I see so many 
finely built women confronting me, and I 
am called upon to be the * gallant’ of the 
moment, what can I say but that I wish 
for that moment only I were not a China- 
man—I should like to be an American as 
I stand here, so that each one of you 
would appear as beautiful to me as you 
actually must be when seen through your 
countrymen's eyes. Alas! the slight dif- 
ference in the formation of my orbs can- 
not do justice to the impression you make 
upon me, individually and jointly and sey- 
erally. But there are some well-nourished 
figures and forms among you that really 
appear to be as fine as the best that my 
own fertile country has produced. And 
your intelligence and souls, I am told, 
which are hidden under your intricate fash- 
fonable apparel, are more beautiful even 
than your forms. May you all feel the 
depth and sincerity of my admiration; and 
may your youthful looks and honorable 
years always walk hand in hand.” 


wise 








May Irwin’s Mistake. 

Good-natured May Irwin is excessively 
fond of children. It was therefore no sur- 
prise to the elevator man in one of the 
tall office buildings, where the actress has 
business frequently, when the lady looked 
with deep affection upon the form of a boy 
of twelve garbed in clothes that had the 
cut of those of a man. Finally Miss Irwin, 
beaming down upon the diminutive form, 
said to the elevator man: 

“Isn't he interesting? "’ 

“The interesting” little boy turned up 
to her a countenance that the years hadn't 
touched lightly. 

‘*Madam,”’ he said slowly, “ if you please, 
I am forty.” ’ 

The actress stammered in confusion: 
* But really, you are interesting.” 

Then the two walked up Broadway te. 
gether. In the dwarf Miss Irwin recoge. 
nized Osman Sardon, one of the best-knows 
Liiiputians on the vaudeville circuit. That 
was,how the acquaintance of the actreag 
who is certainly nothing of a Lilinutiqg, 
and the dwarf began. i 
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At Home and Abroad 





UGUST has arrived and with it the 
whirl of society, The Summer resorts 
are at their best, seashore, mountain 

and lakeside are crowded with pleasure 
and health seekers, and hotelkeepers are in 
the acme of their glory. Perhaps the sea- 
son at those resorts where the hotel is the 
centre of life can be called so far an 
overwhelming success. The torrid weather 
has driven crowds from New York to seek 
relief elsewhere. Under pain of offending 
every Summer hotel proprietor in the coun- 
try, the truth must be told. It has been 
most uncomfortably hot everywhere. At 
the seaside and up in the mountains the 
nights have been cool, but the mosquitoes, 
possibly realizing that there is a Govern- 
ment crusade against them and that their 
doom is sealed, are making hay while the 
sun shines and are indulging in one last 
riotous festa. However, every one says it is 
gay, so it would be folly to go against the 
general impression, 
« @- 

Newport, of course, is the first place to 
be considered. It has had its water féte, 
and in some respects that festival was more 
successful than in former years. The im- 
portance of it is much exaggerated. It is 
a festival almost entirely for the people, 
and not for society, which took a half 
amused, half languid interest in it. Men 
who are devoted to the interest of Newport, 
such as John Jacob Astor and others, 
marched in the parade. The New York 
Yacht Club made a most brave showing 
and the spectacle of the illuminated craft 
in the harbor was one not to be forgotten. 
Yacht owners did their best to make the 
affair a success. Beautiful entertainments 
were given by Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 
Jr., on Chrystabel; by Harry Walters on 
Naraeda, on Lagonda by Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Browning, on Electra by ex-Commo- 
dore Gerry, and so on through the entire 
fleet of steam yachts. On shore the hand- 
somest dinner was that given by Mr. and 


cr . 


Mrs. Lewis Cass Ledyard, while Dr. and 
Mrs 
tion at Beechbound, where many went to 


see the llluminations, 
e _ 

The town itself was quite gay with flags 
and bunting, but with the exception of two 
blocks on Bellevue Avenue the land spec- 
tacular part of the show was confined to 
that narrow thoroughfare Thames Street 
and Washington Square. Here large 
crowds collected and viewed the i)lumina- 
tions and threw paper confetti at each 
other with that CGifreless carnival spirit 
that one might expect in a New England 
crowd. It was perhaps a realization of 
the libretto of Verdi's opera ‘“ The Bal 
Masque,” the scene of which was laid in 
Boston. The féte brought crowds to New- 
port, however, and it was more generally 
observed by society than in former years, 
and it has done something to keep up the 
kindly relations between Bellevue Avenue 
and the town, at times sorely tried by 
menaces to the free use of the Cliff Walk, 
the Bailey's Beach question, and the reck- 
less driving of automobiles. The latter 
question, by the way, is not as serious as 
depicted. The motors are driven—even 
that famous one owned by William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr. 
be 


at a rate of speed which would 
defined as crawling in New York. 
—— o- — 
The festivities for the remainder of the 
Newport week consisted in dinners, with 
two novelties—a vaudeville dinner and en- 
tertainment given by Mrs. George Crocker 
on Clambake Club 
and a very pretty dance at 
Mrs. Clement C. Moore in honor 
Fish, the daughter of Hamilton Fish and | 
a débutante of next season. Thursday and 
yesterday were race days, and Newport 
was afloat, as it was on Monday, when 
the contest for the Astor Cup was made. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh Whitehouse gave 
Kast- | 


Alexander Clarke held a large recep- 
Friday evening at the 


Berger's by 
of Miss 


yesterday a large garden party at 
bourne Lodge, where the Hungarian Band 
played and refreshments were served 
der a marquee. 


un- 


——-e- — 
For the rest, there were dinners and the 
morning and afternoon concerts at the 
Casino and luncheons and musicales. The 
Casino has again come into popular favor, 
and it is enjoying a very successful season 
The evening hop is not very well attended 
perhaps, but the tennis courts are crowded 
all day and the teas after the concert and } 
Sunday evening dinners are in much vogue. | 
With all this, there is very little general | 
entertaining. Newport is divided into | 
cliques and sets which keep together and 
which only mingle on rare occasions. Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt does the greater part 
of the entertaining. Her luncheons and 
dinners at Beaulieu have been the smartest 
affairs of the Summer. Mrs. 
Sr., has so far not done much 
Breakers. 


Vanderbilt, 
at the 
— & —— 

To-morrew will bring the annual meeting 
of the Casino Directors, and the year's re- 
port will be read. There has been proposed 
2 plan to introduce vaudeville at the Casino 
instead of dancing. Vaudeville seems to re- 
tain a warm spot in the fashionable heart, 
and the little show at Freebody Park is 
still crowded each evening. Parties were 
given there last week by William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., by Mrs. George Crocker, and 
by Mrs. Frederic Neilson. To-morrow even- 
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Mrs. Brown, and Miss Dixon. 








Mrs. and Miss_ Trotter, ‘Miss Ridgeway, 


Bar Harbor will entertain a distinguished 
visitor in August in the person of Rear 


ing will take place the first dinner at Mrs. 
Astor’s. Other dinners will follow during 
the week, and among these will be a din- 
ner on Wednesday for young people to be 
given by Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, and 
dinners also to-morrow evening by Mr. and 
Mrs, H. Mortimer Brooks and Mrs. Fred- 
eric Neilson. The latter will be for young 
people. On Tuesday Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
M. O¢clrichs will give a dinner at the 
Clambake Club in honor of their daughter, 
Miss Lily Oelrichs, and Peter Martin. Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt will also give a din- 
ner this week, and among others who wifl 
entertain are Mrs, F. O. French, James T. 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer, 
Jr. This latter affair will be a dinner 
dance for their young friends, and will 
take place at Berger's to-morrow evening. 
a od 

The dances for the month will include 
those given by Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke 
Jones on Aug. 14, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dy- 
er, Jr., on Aug. 22, and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Mortimer Brooks on Aug. 24. Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt will also give a Martha 
Washington dance at Beaulieu at a date 
not yet fixed. Mrs, William Payne Thomp- 
son also gives a dinner dance at the New- 
port Golf Club on Aug. 21. x 


There really remain but five weeks more 
of the Newport season. July was extreme- 
ly dull, and August, from present indica- 
tions, will be moderately gay, but there is 
nothing of the rapid movement of the season 
in years gone by. But society is enjoying 
itself at Newport in the open. Every one 
seems to be learning to engineer automo- 
biles, just as every one had the bicycle 
craze some years ago. Mrs. John Jacob As- 
tor and Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs go about in 
their motors without the presence of. the 
protecting chauffeur. Mrs. Astor, by the 
way, seems to have led the way to simple 
but effective gowns, and white lawn and 
duck are her favorite materials. Mrs. 
Willlam K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Mrs. Cor- 


nelius Vanderbilt both have a_ simple, 
chic method of dress, and the for- 
mer delights in little sailor’ hats and 


cool-looking blouses. Mrs. Hermann Oecel- 
richs, Mrs. John R. Drexel, and Mrs 
George Crocker wear very elaborate gowns 
and hats. All the women are wearing veils 
and the bhatless man has passed from so- 
ciety to another strata, The Panama hat, 
very large and rather fantastic, is the 
favorite headgear. 


There are the usuat amount of rumors in 
the air concerning society and fashionable 
people, and many of them are silly beyond 
measure. One of the most extraordinary 
is the story recently published that a ball is 
to be given in August at Newport by the 
joint parents of the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough and Miss Natica Rives. Miss Rives is 
an adopted daughter of George Rives. She 
has dropped her own father’s name and 
holds no communication with him or his 
wife, who is the mother of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. Such an entertainment, even 
if the Duchess were coming to this coun- 
try—and she is not—would be the very acme 
of absurdity. There is also a revival of the 
story of the patent medicine dance, which 
par now with the famous para- 
graphs about ex-Commodore Gerry's new 
melon houses, which would appear every 
week first in one publication and then an- 
other, or of the building of a hotel on the 
site of the burned Ocean House, 


is on a 
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Gradually the camps in the Adirondacks 
are being occupied by their owners. Last 
week Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid left for 
their camp near Paul Smith's. Mr. D. O. 
Mills will visit them, and perhaps Mrs. Og- 
den Mills may go up there for a short visit 
when she returns to this country. There is 
only a slight chance of her going to New- 
port, and she has arranged to be for the 
remainder of the Summer at Staatsburg. 
Her health has improved. She is new in 
Paris. The Misses Mills may be at New- 
port as the guests of Mrs. Havemeyer. 
‘They have been in London for a short while 
visiting Mrs, Cavendish Bentinck. 

~ ~@— _ 

There is littl to say coneerning society 
abroad just now from the fact that {the ma- 
jority of its representatives are in this 
country. In England it will be Cowes week, 
and there are many yachts there near the 
Solent waiting for the regattas. The Val- 
jiant, with Mr. William K. Vanderbilt's 
party on board, is one of these. Mrs. Rob- 
ert Goelet is on a cruise toward the land of 


the midnight sun. She has a large party 
with her, including the Duchesse de 
Luynes, 
— 
London is fast becoming deserted. The 


last dinners have been given, and the great 
heat made society there beat a hasty re- 
treat. Now comes the season of shooting 
and of great house parties and the invasion 
of the north countries and of the moors 
and the highlands of Scotland. A few emu- 
lating the example of the King, will go to 
one of the German “ Bads"’ before settling 
for the Autumn. Aix les Balns is filled 
with Americans, who are having jolly times 
and the bookings at the Homburg hotels 
show that this country will be well repre- 
sented there. Lake Lucerne is another 
favorite resort for the American abroad, 
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‘and these three places have many 
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known.'New Yorkers stopping there. 

‘ SS ee . 

William C. Whitney seems to have aban- 
doned his trip abroad for the present, but 
like William K. Vanderbilt, Sr., there is no 
relying on him or his plans. At present he 
intends to be in Saratoga. There will be a 
migration of some of the Newport people 
thither when the races commence. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mackay are to be among i ‘e uurfber, 
but it is very doubtful if Mr. anu Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt go, as they have cards 
out for the entire month of August. R. T. 
Wilson, Jr., will of course occupy his cot- 
tage, and Mr. and Mrs. 8. 8. Howland will 
also be there. 

eamoelincenat 

The Misses Leiter are at Lake Geneva, 
which is one of the favorite resorts for Chi- 
cago people. Mrs, Leiter is with her daugh- 
ter, Lady Curzon, in Scotland, where they 
will remain until the latter part of Sep- 
tember, It is more than doubtful if the 
Misses Leiter go abroad this Autumn, 

omnis 

The death of Miss Cornelia de Peyster at 
the Matthewson, at Narragansett Pier, 
last week, will place in mourning a large 
family connection and will close the doors 
of a very hospitable house this coming 
Winter, The Misses de Peyster have en- 
tertained at dinners and card parties each 
season, and they are among the members 
of the Seven Hand Euchre Club, one of the 
popular card coteries. The Misses de Pey- 
ster—there were three sisters—have been go- 
ing for some years to Narragansett. Miss 
de Peyster's death was very sudden. She 
was a relative of Gen. Frederic de Peyster 
ani also of the Hamilton and Livingston 
families, 

——@-——— 

Narragansett has had its polo and its 
weekly club dinner and dance. There were 
many Newporters who went over to see 
the polo during the week. There were also 
polo practice games at Newport upon the 
private field of Alfred G. Vanderbilt, and 
several coachloads of young people went 
over each afternoon. There has been little 
golf, but the Golf Club has proved popular 
with a small set. The introduction of the 
Dutch luncheon, however, was rather 
triste. It takes rank with the hen dinner, 
and it does not portend unlimited supply of 
men and joy that is all too unchecked and 
unconfined, 


—— 
Bar Harbor is perhaps after all as gay as 
any place. Southampton seems to have 
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subsided a bit, and one hears only of din- 
ners ahd the Friday Seading at ‘the Mead- - 
ow ‘Clubsand cards.. Bar Harbor.is having 

more general dancing with the Malvern 

and the Kebo Valley Club weekly events 

than many other. places. The coast of 

Long Island and New Jersey is enjoying 

itself quietly, but it. can_hardly be. called 

dull. The automobile excitement is quieted 

at Oyster Bay, and the Frederick Bere- 

dicts have gone to Newport, where they 

have taken the Bennett house for the sea- 

son. 

amnieae 


The wedding will take place to-morrow 
of Miss Julia Ludlow, daughter of the late 
Thomas William Ludlow, and whose 
mother was formerly Miss Frances Fraser 
Bettner, and Richard Mortimer Young, 
formerly of Charlottetown, P. B. I. It is to 
be celebrated in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in West 
Forty-sixth Street, by the Rev. George M. 
Christian. A wedding breakfast will be 
served at the residence of the bride's 
mother after the ceremony. 

—@— 

The wedding of Miss Jean Martin, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas W. Martin of Trin- 
ity Church, Far Rockaway, and Dr. Mor- 
timer Roland Beaudoin-Bennett, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Beaudoin-Bennett, is to 
be celebrated at Hewletts, L. L, on Aug. 
21. Arthur Gouverneur Morris, Benjamin 
C. Vandewater, George Perry Dillenback, 
and René Corillo de Albornez, are to be the 
ushers. Miss Margaret Allan will be the 
maid of honor. Archdeacon Henry CGC. 
Bryan of the Garden City Cathedral, assist- 
ed by the bride's father, will officiate, and 
Richard Henry Lee Martin will give his sis- 


ter away. 
—o 





Senator John Kean has Judge Loring’s 
place, at Pride’s Crossing, Mass., this Sum- 
mer. Mrs. Kean is now there, and the 
Misses Elizabeth and Lucy Kean are to be 
there during August, 

——>---- 

Mrs. Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati 
and Miss Nannie Longworth and Nicholas 
Longworth, Jr., are at Beverly Farms, 
Mass., occupying their Summer home in 
the Mingo Beach district. 

-—<9—— 

Justice Horace Gray and Mrs. Gray, who 
are at their Lawrence cottage, Nahant, 
for the Summer, gave a large dinner there 
early in the week. 


AT THE SUMMER RESORTS. 





BAR HARBOR, aug. 3.—Society seems 
to save up for the month of August and 
then spends in the most extravagant 
manner. The past week has been the usual 
early August procession of events. They 
are coming now too thick and fast to dis- 
tinguish them. The most notable affair 
of the week, however, was the reception 
given by Capt. Thomas J. Bush at the 
Pot and Kettle Club in honor of Gen. and 
Mrs. Alexander McDow Cook. Gen. Mc- 
Cook, who, with Mrs. McCook, is staying 
at the Newport, is one of the famous fight- 
ing McCooks. The affair took place Friday 
afternoon, and was one of the largest re- 
ceptions that have been given at the club 
up the coast. Some of the well-known peo- 
ple present included Gen. and Mrs. Scho- 
field, Admiral and Mrs. Upshur, Rear Ad- 
miral O'Neill, Mr. and Mrs, George W. 
Vanderbilt, Johnston Livingston, Count 
and Countess Laugier-Villars, R. Hall Mc- 
Cormick, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Parsons, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Barney, Mr. and Mrs, 
John 8S. Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Sher- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. De Grasse Fox, Miss 
Sylvia Fox, Miss May Handy, Miss Lota 
Robinson, John B. Henderson, James B. 
Haggin, and Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup. 

The second Malvern hop, which took 
place Wednesday evening, proved that 
dancing is more popular this Summer than 
last. Perhaps it is because there is an 
increase in the younger element here. A 
large number of dinners preceded the 
dance, several being given at the Inn and 
others at the cottages. Some of those whe 
entertained were Mr. and Mrs. James B. 
Hagein, Mrs. C. B. Wright, Mrs. A. C. 
Barney, Johnston Livingston, Mrs. James 
W. Gerard, Mrs. Alfred E. Pratt, Mrs. T. 
Huger Pratt, Mrs. John Harrison, Mrs. A. 
Howard Hinkle. Duying the course of 
the dance almost every one of prominence 
drifted in. 

The dinner dance at Kebo on Saturday 
nig!t marked the limit of the club's season. 
The dinner was as large as could be given, 
and the dance later was so largely attended 
as to be uncomfortable. Those who enter- 
tained at dinner were Mrs. W. P. Draper, 
Mrs. Charles B. Wright,-E. J. Curley, L. 
Mclivaine Luqueer, J. B. Henderson, Miss 
Kimball. Some of the guests included Mrs. 
«, 8. Wadsworth, Miss Whelen, Miss Con- 
over, Lieut. Strickland, Lieut. Moraut, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugh McMillan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Cotton, Mrs. Lawrence, Count and 
Countess Laugier-Villars, Countess Festet- 
ics, Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Thatcher, Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. McLean, Mrs. Hunt-Slater, 
Mr. and Mrs, Gardiner Sherman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman gave a 
large dinner Tuesday night. Among the 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. George W. Van- 
derbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Coles, Mr. and Mrs. Liv- 
ingston, Johnston Livingston, Mr. Maurice 
Rumsey, Miss Gertrude Harrison. The 
dinner was followed by a musicale, at 
which Miss Harrison sang. 

Monday evening Mrs. Wright gave a din- 
ner party, followed by cards, at which the 
guests were Miss Willing, Miss Van Rens- 
selaer, Miss Drayton, Miss Seely, Miss Hin- 
kle, Miss Cochran, Miss Robbins. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Barney gave a din- 
ner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Cotton. 
The guests were Mr. and Mrs. ©. B. 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. James Ross Todd, 
Miss Barney, Miss Draper, Capt. Thomas 
J. Bush, Mr. J. B. Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lawrence Green, and Miss Con- 
over. 

Saturday afternoon Mrs. Barney gave a 
large reception at Bany Bryn to meet Mrs. 


Alfred E. Platt of Chicago and Mrs. Huw 
bert Vos of New York. Mrs. Platt is a sis- 
ter of Mrs. Barney and very talented. With 
her daughter, Mrs. L. Piatt Hunt, she has 
taken the Cornersmeet for the Summer. 

ord has just been received here by 
Admiral Upshur that, while it will be im- 
possible for the English fleet to visit here 
as @ squadron, some one of the fleet may 
come in during September. As the North 
Atlantic Squadron will not reach here until 
very late in August, it is hoped that some 
one of the English ships may succeed in 
getting down here. 


There is no doubt that the prettiest open- 
air event of the week is the ladies’ put- 
ting contest at Kebo on Saturday after- 
noon. It apparently strikes society as just 
right to drift out there for a cup of tea 
and to watch the smartly gowned women 
dawdling about the lawn, golf club in hand. 
The contest Saturday was won by Mrs. D. 
B. Catherwood of Philadetphia. Miss Fan- 
nie McLane was second. The other entries 
included Mrs. Ireland, Mrs. Conkling, Mrs. 
Robinson, the Misses Martin, Miss Harris, 
Miss Kinsley, Miss Hubbard, Miss Greg- 
ory, Miss Lounsbury, Miss Grant, Miss 
Hollins, Miss Davis, Miss Robinson, Miss 
Strickland, Miss Kimball, Miss Seely, Miss 
Berry, Miss McLane, and Miss Shapley. 

Mrs, Henry Whelen gave a picnic Friday 
afternoon to Otter Cliffs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman are to 
give a large reception this coming week 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. McNutt of Rome. 

There have been two notable yacht arri- 
vals during the week, one the Corsair, 
owned by J. Pierpont Morgan, and the 
other James J. Hill's steam yacht Wagouta. 
Neither Mr. Morgan nor Mr. Hill was 
aboard his boat. Mr. Hill is expected 
here almost immediately, while Mr. Morgan 
will arrive a little later. The Corsair 
brought down Mr. John H, Cadwalader, 
who is in very bad health, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell accompanied him. 

Major Gen. and Mrs. John R. Brooke are 
expected at the Louisburg next week. Gen. 
Brooke, who is now stationed at Governors 
Island, is making the trip to inspect the 
forts of the northern frontier. 

Mrs. C. 8. Chickering entertained at 
luncheon Saturday at the Wasgatt cottage. 
Among the guests were Mrs. Whelen, Mrs. 
Hormess, Mr. Rogers, Mrs. Drayton, Mrs. 
~ <a Louis Niles Roberts, and Mr. Good- 

ich. 

Miss Edwards entertained at luncheon on 
Wednesday for Mrs. James W. Gerard, née 
Daly. The guests were Countess Festetics, 
Mrs, James Haggin, Miss Fox, Mrs. Wright, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, Miss Gurnee, Miss 
Hone, Miss Bowler, Miss Gerard, and Mrs. 
Edwards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup entertained 
at dinner last night. Mrs. C. F. Chickering 
gives a luncheon to-day. Mrs. Weld gave a 
pretty children’s party yesterday afternoon. 

Thursday afternoon Mrs. W. P. Draper 
entertained at luncheon Mr. and Mrs. Ger- 
icke, Mrs. Cary Hutchinson, Mrs. J. M. 
Sears, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Goodrich, Mr. Bates 
and Mr. How. 

Miss Seely held a large reception at Hill- 
hurst Thursday atternoon. 

Cc. R. Auchincloss recently established a 
new feature for the golf course at Kebo. He 
went 18 holes in 83. Robbins and Gourlie 
had previously held the record at 85. 

- Mrs. W. P. Draper entertained at dinner 
last night Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Vos, Wal- 
dron Bates, Mrs. Cary Alcott Hutchinson, 
Mrs. Hunt Slater, Francis Rogers, Mr. and 


Mrs. T. G. Condon, Charles T. How, Mr. 
Draper, and Miss Draper. 
Evidently Grindstone is having a lively 


season. A large number of cottagers are 
there for the Summer and the hotel is well 
filled. Mr. and Mrs. William H. Bliss of 
New York are at Acquitac. With them are 
Miss Mildred Barnes, Miss Barnes, and 
Miss Bliss. Mr. and Mrs. George Dexter 
have the Barkley cottage; with them is 
Miss Dexter. Mrs. Spencer Ewin is at 
Scaleby Lodge, Mrs. John G. Moore, and 


Miss Ella Moore are at Far from the Wolf. 

The new swimming pool at Grindstone is 
proving a popular meeting place. Some of 
the adepts at the sport are Mrs. John 
Moore, Miss Moore, the Misses Witherell, 
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Mrs. and Miss Trotter, Miss Ridgeway, 
Mrs. Brown, and Miss Dixon. 

Bar Harbor will entertain a distinguished 
visitor in August in the person of Rear 
Admiral Charles O'Neil of Washington, 
Chief of Ordnance. 

Baron Strale of Washington has arrived 
at Bar Harbor for the season, having 
apartments at the Marlboro. Baron Strale 
is Secretary of the Swedish Legation and 
comes here to join his chief, Minister Grip, 
who is almost an annuat visitor at Bar 
Harbor. 

John I. Waterbury, President of the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, New York, has 
bought the Cannon cottage. The Water- 
burys will come the -first of August in 
their yacht. The Waterbury boys are well 
known in the nolo world, 

Miss Frances Hinkle entertained at dinner 
and cards last en | evening. The guests 
were Mrs. C. B. Wright, Mrs. T. G. Condon, 
Mrs. C..S. Wadsworth, Mrs. S. M. Wright, 
Mrs. Hugh McMillan, the Misses Cochran, 





the Misses Patterson, Miss Seely, Miss 
Barney, Miss Draper, Miss Willing, Miss 
Kimball, Miss allie Lawrence, Miss 


Whelen, Miss Conover, Miss Taylor, Miss 
Powell, and Miss Sampson. 

A coaching party came over Monday from 
Northeast fidrbor. Sein 4 were driven by 
Howard Colby, who has his tally-ho at the 
resort, and who is an expert whip. In the 
party were Mrs. G. F. Jordan, Miss Jordan, 
Miss Ethel Jordan, Miss Mabel Bunke, and 
Edmund Marvin. 

The Mount Desert Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, which includes most of the boats not 
in the raceabout class, will hold regattas 
during August. The present membership 
of this club is as follows: Fred May, yacht 
Rosalind; W. P. Draper, yacht Kebayun; 
Arnold Watson, yacht Beatrice; H. I. 
Drummond, yacht White Heather; A. How- 
ard Hinkle, yachts Senta and Anaqua; Mr. 
Pulitzer, yacht Zamiel, and John Ran- 
dolph, yacht Adelaide. 

The late yachting arrivals include the 
steam yacht Admiral, which came in Tues- 
day evening, and the Mavis. The Admiral 
is the property of Pliny Fiske of New York 
and has the owner and his private secretar 
on board. The Mavis is a black Englis 
cruising cutter belonging to Traverre Coch- 
ran of Philadelphia, a brother of George 
and William Cochran, who are cottagers at 
Bar Harbor. The Mavis leaves this week 
for Campobello, where Mr. Cochran has a 
cottage. 

The steam yacht Sapphire, belonging to 
Alfred Harmon of New York, which has 
been in the harbor for a day or two, let 
Wednesday for Portland, at which point 
Mr. Harmon will leave the yacht for a 
trip to the White Mountains. - 

Count and Countess Laugier-Villars en- 
tertained a dinner ml at the Livingston 
cottage Thursday night. The invited guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Livingston, Miss Fox, Mr. Brooks 
Fenno, Mr. Gerard, and Johnston Living- 


ston. 
Phoenix Ingraham is visiting Mr. and 
Mrs. 8S. Megargee Wright. Miss Amy Penn 


Caskell Hall will be their guest later in 
the season. ; 

A reception was given at the Ladies Club 
Wednesday evening by Miss Wells. The 

ests included Mrs. M. C. McMichael, Miss 
farkin, Mrs. Tolman, Miss Sombard, Miss 
Ballard, Miss Rand, Miss Whelen, Mrs. 
Horton, and Mrs. Thatcher. 

Mrs. John R. McLean entertained at 
luncheon on Sunday Miss Mae Handy, Mrs. 
Lola Robinson, Lieut. Strickland, Commo- 
dore Morant, Mrs. H. Slater, Mrs. unt 
Slater, and Lewis Niles Roberts. 

Booker T. Washington, whose book “ Up 
from Slavery” has made its author one 
of the great Americans, will speak in the 
Young en’s Christian Assoctation gym- 
nasium Wednesday morning, Aug. 14. 

Some well-known people to arrive lately 
are Charles Winslow, familiarly known as 
“ Pinky’; Mrs. Henry D. Knowlton, and 
the Misses Knowlton. 

The date has been set for an entertain- 
ment in aid of the Village Hospital, which 
entertainment will be mostly theatricals, 
after the manner so successfully per- 
formed last year. Mrs. A. C. Barney will 

ain have charge of the arrangements. 
Theatricals seem to take very well here— 
probably because there are so few of them. 

Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, accompanied by 
her daughter, came this week. They have 
the Talleyrand for August. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison will give a large 
garden féte on Aug. 23. 


THE WEEK AT LENOX. 


LENOX, Mass., Aug. 3.—This has been a 
week of dinners. Several of these events 
were large and elaborate functions, nota- 
bly the one given on Tuesday evening by 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de Heredia and the 
one on the following evening at the Curtis 
Hotel, given by Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Welles and Mr. and Mrs. Newbold Morris. 
Mr. and Mrs. de Heredia had planned to 
have their dinner a novel one, and the tables 
were to have been on the lawn, but threat- 
ening weather prevented the successful 
carrying out of this scheme, and the dinner 
Was served in the immense hall. There 
Were four tables in all and twenty-four 
guests. Each one of the tables was built 
around a green bay tree, and the floral 
decorations were especially elaborate. 
During the dinner an orchestra played, and 
afterward there was informal dancing. 
Some of those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Alexandre, Mr. and Mrs. Wharton, 
Isaac Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. Giraud Foster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard C, Dixey, Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Hammond, Miss Kneeland, and 
‘Alfred Dévereux. 

On the following evening the Welles- 
Morris dinrier party was given in the new 
dining room at Curtis's. There were twen- 
ty-six guests, who were seated at one long 


table. The floral decorations were elaborate, 
Mr. Curtis. havi given his personal atten- 
tion to the details. The new. room, which 
lights.up very beautifully, is 44 by 60 feet 
in size, and is finished in white and reek 
to match the main dining room. ose 

resent at this dinner were Mrs, Welles, 
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Thursday for Bar Harbor, where they will 
remain for a month, afterward returning 
to their country house here. 

Mr, and Mrs. George Griswold Haven 
went to Newport this week for a brief 
visit. They will return to Lenox the mid- 
die of August. 

r. and Mrs. William D. Sloane and 
family left yesterday for Newport, where 
they will remain for two or three weeks. 

Miss Rossel of Catskill, N. Y., is the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams. 

Among the recent dinner parties were 
two given on Saturday evening last by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams and Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Lanier. 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Morgan, who 
have been abroad, arrived this week, and 
are cooupring Ventfort Hall. 

Miss Julia Ethel Bronson of New York 
is the guest of Mrs. Robert Winthrop. 

Mr. O'Donnell Iselin of New York is at 
Curtis's for a few days. 

Mrs. John Struthers and the Misses 
Struthers of Philadelphia, who have re- 
cently returned from abroad, are now at 
Devon, Penn., and will soon arrive in 
Lenox. 

Miss Katherine Hall and Miss Susie Hall, 
daughters of Mrs. John T, Hall, who have 
been visiting in Lenox, have returned to 
Newport. 

Miss Evelyn Sloane has returned 
Wyndhurst from a visit at Bar Harbor. 

A dinner was given on Saturday by Mr. 
and Mrs. William D. Sloane in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs, W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., whom 
they have been entertaining. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane gave a large 
dinner party on Saturday last. 

Some of the recent arrivals in Lenox are 
the following: Richard N. Dyer and Mrs. 
Charles Lord. 


TUXEDO PARK’S GAYETIES. 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Tuxedo, 
although deserted by many of the cottag- 
ers, passed a rather lively week. The cool, 
delightful weather kept those who came up 
to pass Sunday a greater part of the week. 
This week Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gillespie, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Faye, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Tams, Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Mathews, and 
others returned to their Tuxedo cottages. 
Miss Julia Henry, who occupied with her 
brother the Bruce Price cottage, sailed for 
Europe on Thursday. Mr. A. D. Henry will 
remain at Tuxedo. Mr, and Mrs. James 
Brown Lord, who also sailed on Thursday 
on the First Bismarck, gave a farewell 
dinner at their Tuxedo cottage Wednesday 
evening to a number of the Tuxedo set, in- 
cluding Mrs. James M. Henning, Mrs. New- 
bold Edgar, Miss Winifred Ives, Mr, C, 
Clive Bagley, and John Drew. They will 
join Mrs. William Jay in Paris and visit 
Germany with Judge Ingraham. Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Dodge, who arrived last 
week, entertained at dinner Saturday even- 
ing. 

Mr. T. Suffern Tailer has gone to Europe 
for a few months’ visit. Mrs. Tailer will 
remain at the Tuxedo cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Murray Mitchell are 
now at Portland, Me., cruising on_ their 
yacht the Bedouin. Mr, and Mrs. Henry 
Rogers and Mrs. Randel vacated the Kent 
cottage this week on account of the death 
of Mr. Randel, and are now stopping at 
their city residence, on Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Lorillard, Jr., will go to 
Newport next week for a few weeks’ visit 
at the Lloyd Bryces. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Pell closed their 
Tuxedo cottage this week and will occupy 
the Mrs. Kernochan cottage, New- 
port, for the remainder of the season, re- 
turning to Tuxedo the 15th of September. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Fahnestock arrived at 
the Wetmore cottage, on Wee Wah Lake, 
for the Summer, and Mr.-and Mrs. E. C. 
Halliday of Washington are at their cot- 
tage, on Tower Hill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne of 
Princeton, who have been at the club, will 

o to Bar Harbor this week, as also will 

r. and Mrs. Flamen B. Candler. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kent have taken a 
cottage at New London for the rest of 
the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Kane passed the 
week at Mrs. Sands's, at Southampton, 
during the golf tournament. 

Mr. Spencer Trask passed Thursday at 
Tuxedo, -having come out to arrange for 
the building of the new house, which is 
well under way, on Crow's est Road. 
Those who are Lege ny, Ra residences in 
the park this year are Frederic R. Higieey. 
John Murray Mitchell, and Spencer Trask. 

Mr, Halsey has torn down his old resi- 
dence and will build the new one on the 
site of the old one on Tuxedo Lake. It 
will be one of the finest cottages in the 

ark. George L’'Hommedieu of Great Neck 
e the contractor erecting the building. 

Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Mackay, Mrs. A. 
8. Edwards, Miss Taylor, Mr. Cromwell 
Woodward, Otto Andreae, and George W. 
Gibson are among the late arrivals at the 
club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Delafield and Mr. 
and Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Jr., will go 
to York Harbor this week for the remain- 
der of the Summer. 

Miss Potts of New York has been the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. John game ee A at 
the Schwab Cottage during the week. rs 
Bruce Price, who occupies her cottage on 
East Lake, entertained at luncheon on 
Wednesday and afterward a bridge .whist 


to 


rty. Among those present were Mr. Her- 
man Vogel, rs. Snow, Mrs. Pell, and Mrs, 
Coster, 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Knox Bell are at 
Boston for the week. The Misses Van 
Kleek are at the School Cottage for the 
Summer. ' . 


CROWDS AT ASBURY PARK — 


ASBURY PARK, Aug. 3.—Thousands of 
tourists from the metropolitan district 
came to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove ‘this 
week for their annual outing. The new- 
comers found the twin resorts crowded as 
never before. This afternoon all the trains 
from New York City were run in two sec- 
tions, and every coach was crowded to the 
platforms with -vacationists. So. the. “ sea- 
son" is now at flood tide, and: if favorable 
weather continues the ebb will not. set in 
before the middle of September, for the 
hotel men say the bookings for the first 
Fall month are 100 per cent. more numer- 
ous than last year. ; : 

The hotel guests have been surfeited 
with social functions this week. Every 
night ‘there have been: hops, card parties,’ 
germans, musicalés, and the like.-“An’ infio- 
vation introduced at’ an up-town. hosteiry 
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Next Saturday they will make home-made 
bon-bons and La gw of them at an open- 
air fair to be held in Thompson Park. The 
proceeds will be turned over to the Ocean 
Grove firemen, who will use the candy 
money in buying furnishings for their new 
engine house. The candy-selling scheme 
was the idea of Evangelist Charles H. Yat- 
man, who in his younger days was a volun- 
teer fireman. 

Twenty resident and visiting horsemen 
met Wednesday evening and organized a 
riding and driving club. Clarence 5S. 
Steiner of this place is President of the 
new organization, 

Next Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons the local canoe club will hold a 
series of races on Deal Lake. The course 
is one-half mile long. The races on Wednes- 


the completed section between Jerusalem 
and Bireh. : 

The extreme width of the roadbed is 19 
feet 6 inches. After the grading, a bed of 
cracked stones 8 inches in thickness was 
made, over which earth was spread. The 
road was then well rolled. The grade is 
good, there being very few places where a 
horse cannot trot. I refer, of course, only 
to the completed portion between Jerusa- 
lem and Bireh. The entire distance from 
Jerusalem to Nablous is 38% miles. Ameri- 
can travelers will remember Sinjil as their 


camping place the first night out of Jeru- 


day will be for men onl A On the following salem, going north toward Damaseus. It is 
ay the women w pa e over the course. | a curious fact that Sinjil is an Arabic 

Valuabl 3 ° 

ae e prizes will be awarded the win adaptation of “ St. Giles or the Crusades, 
P National Cycling Association cham: and “ Bireh"” is the biblical “ Beeroth” 
onship cycle meet w e next ti ¢ Pa 

Phursday at the North Asbury Park ath- mentioned in Joshua, x., 17. Bireh has a 


good spring, and there has been talk of 
bringing water thence to Jerusalem. The 
contract price for building the completed 
section of the road was about $23,000. There 
were only two bidders, both Christians, 
(Armenians.) Mohammedans and Jews do 
not engage in such work. 

The distance from Bireh and Sinjil is 
only one mile greater’ than that between 
Jerusalem and Bireh, but the country is 


letic grounds under the management of 
William A. Brady. The programme in- 
cludes paced events between Harry Elkes 
and Jimmy Michaels, and unpaced races in 
which Major Taylor, Owen Kimble, Tom 
Cooper, Lester Wilson, W. S. Fenn, Frank 
Kramer, Howard Freeman, Floyd McFar- 
land, and others will compete for the 
$1,000 cash prizes. 

The managers of the baby parade have 
decided to spend $1,000 to make the pageant 
4a sure success. Thus far the entries num- 
ber nearly a hundred, but Manager Ayres 


says oe = be 300 entries before the | more rugged. There are many natural ob- 
event takes place. It has been decided to | stacles to be enc a - 
hold an evening carnival in the beach © be encountered, and the estimated 


cost of that section is from £46,000 to $44,- 
000. The money will be raised in the Jeru- 
salem district by a tax upon the peasantry, 
This district associated with many fa- 
mous historical events, and the contiguous 
country contains the sites of the ancient 
cities of Nob, Gophna, Beeroth, Bethel, Ra- 


auditorium as a finale to the parade. At 
the evening show the prize babies and their 
decorated coaches will be on exhibition. 
At the same time Queen Titania will hold 
a reception. 

The Summer School of Theology has been 
in session in Ocean Grove since Tuesday 
and will continue until Thursday of next 
week, when the Woman's Home Missionary 


is 


seaey we have goarse of the meetings. | mah, Shiloh, &c. 

e Rev. George E. Purves, pastor of the "he wag , aleaiw oe ‘ 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Duvais Mave ere wagon roads already existing in 
York City, will lecture before the ‘school | Palestine are: 

to-morrow and Tuesday mornings. This Jerusalem to Yafa, forty miles; begun in 1868, 


evening in the Auditorium Rossini’s “ Sta- 
bat Mater’ was rendered by 700 singers 
comprising the Ocean Grove Festival Chor- 
us, led by Prof. Tali Esen Morgan. Next 


but a number of years elapsed before wagons 
could pass over it, and then only with diffi- 
culty, ten to twelve hours being required to go 
down 


Thursday evening the Children’s Musical to Yafa, and fourteen to sixteen to climb 
Festival will be held. On this occasion the | ack up the mountains. It was only in 1892, 
chorus will number 1,000 voices. On Tues- | When the railroad between these two points be- 
day evening, Aug. 13, the oratorio of “ Eli- came a certainty, that the Jerusalem and Yafa 
jah."’ will be sung. road was made fairly comfortable for carriages. 
The most prominent arrivals this week Jerusalem to Hebron, twenty-three miles; com- 
pate ae one nen of New | pleted in 1500 
fork City, Mrs. Ormiston Chant of London, . 3 = Benki P : ell . 
England; the Rev. Dr. S. W. Gamble of | . 2 re an LO <ersene, Shaus. Swamtethe: eens 
New York City, Gonzales de Quesada of | CO™MPleted in 1898. Ten years were spent in 
Havana, Maurice Holahan of New York | PUilding this road 
City, Laura Burt, the actress; Speaker of Jerusalem to the top of the Mount of. Olives, 
the Assembly William J. Bradley of Cam- | bout four miles; made in 1898 for the Emperor 
den, Former Inspector of Police Henry V. | of Germany 
Stein of New York City, Lieot. John M. Jerusalem to Bireh, nine miles; just completed, 


Dunn, United States Army; the Rev.:Fath- 
er James P. Donohue of New York City, 
Lady Elaine James of London, England; 
Marshall P. Wilder, the Rev. Dr. James 
B. Dunn, the Rey. Dr. Cortlandt Meyers, 
the Rev, Dr. Herrick Johnson, and the Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Ingersoll of New York City; the 
Hon. Henry Stafford Little of Trenton, 
and Gov. Foster M. Voorhees of New Jer- 
sey. 


It is ffwe that curriages go from Jericho 
to the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, but 
there is no road. * * * Likewise wagons 
go along the roadless seacoast from Yafa 
to Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, the 
road which was made for the Emperor of 
Germany in 1898 being entirely in ruins. 
Wagons also go from Yafa to Gaza, but 
no road was ever made there. 


AT NARRAGANSETT PIER. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., Aug. 3.— 
The annual polo tournament of the Point 
Judith Country Club on the grounds of 
Wildfield farm has been the all-absorbing 
attraction for society, both here and at 
near-by resorts, for the past week. The 
polo tourney opened Monday with the first 
match for the Narragansett Cups, the rival 
fours being the Bryn Mawrs of Pennsylva- 
nia and the Westchesters of New York. 
The Westchesters defeated their opponents 
after a hard-fought contest, and also de- 
feated the Myopias of Boston on Wednes- 
day after the most exciting contest ever 
witnessed since polo was inaugurated at 
Narragansett. There was a very large at- 
tendance. Not only did most of the Pier 
turn out, but many drove over from New- 
port, or sailed over on their yachts to wit- 
ness the sport. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay were interested spectators of the 
game on this day, and joined the New York- 
ers in their cheer for the Westchesters. 
They came over on their yacht. Creighton 
Webb, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Waterbury, Mrs. 
Robert G. Shaw, Mrs. Larry Waterbury, 
Mrs. C. G. Rice, Mrs. R. L. Agassiz, M. de 
Wollant, and A. Zelonoy of the Russian 
Embassy were among those who witnessed 
oe polo from handsome turnouts and mo- 

es, 

Among those who have entertained here 
during the past week are M. de Wollant 
and A. Zelonoy of the Russian Embassy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, Second, of 
Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Browning, 
who sailed here on the Lagonda; Mr. R. 
Livingston Beeckman, Mr. P. E. Conrad, 
and Mr. W. Gould Brokaw, who sailed here 
on his yacht Amorita, and who is now on 
a cruise to Boston and Bar Harbor. In his 
party are Dr. B. M. Taft, Gilbert Clinton, 
and 8. O. Pell of New York. They will re- 
turn to Nafragansett for a visit later in 


the season. 
Club Thurs- 














Employing Convicts as Roadmakers. 
ARDEN PATRICK HAYES of the 
Kings County Penitentiary believes 
that the idle prisoners in the various 
prisons and penitentiaries in the State could 
be employed to great benefit to the State 
and to themselves in the building of public 
roads. If the convicts were thus put at 
work, the Warden believes, the State would 
in time have the finest system of high- 
ways in the country. To demonstrate the 
practicability of his theory, the Warden fs 
just now engaged in experimental work 
along these lines. He is employing the idle 
prisoners in the Kings County Penitentiary 
to lay out a street near the prison. 

This street is being laid through a large 
plot of land owned by the county to the 
south of the penitentiary. The street will 
be an extension of Montgomery Street. It 
is being cut through a sandhill, and about 
100 convicts are being employed in the 
work. The prisoners seem to enjoy the 
work, as there is nothing for them to do in 
the penitentiary, and the road building fills 
in their time and occupies their minds. 

“TIT think,” said Warden Hayes, discuss- 
ing his theory as to the employment of 
convicts, ‘‘ that the State might well take 
up the question of roadbuilding by convicts. 
It would be a most excellent thing for both 
the State and the convicts themselves. It 
would keep prisoners from going insane for 
want of employment, for one thing, and 
yet would place them in no direct competi- 
tion with other workers. By the employ- 
ment of inmates of penal institutions many 
miles of good roads might be laid out in the 
State at very little cost. 

“The only expense the city will be asked 
to stand in the laying out of the street we 
are cutting through here will be for the 
curbing. The road will be about 750 feet 







































At the Point Judith Countr: 
day night the table d’hote dinner was the 
largest and most successful of the season. 
There were over fifty in attendance, and 
the floral decorations, which consisted of 
American Beauty roses, ferns, and natural 


vines, were most artistically arranged, | long and 70 feet in width. When we have 
Those who entertained were Mrs. P. M. | cut down to the grade level we will lay a 
Prescott, who gave a dinner to twelve; 


good macadam roadbed, most of the stone 

for which we are taking out right here. 

When this street is completed it will be 

every bit as good a piece of roadway ag 

there is in Brooklyn, and its cost will repre- 

sent but very little more than the expense 

of keeping the prisoners, which would — 
have to be borne by the county, anyhow, 

whether the prisoners were at work or 

idle."” 


Mrs. 8. A. Culbertson, who dined a party of 
eight; Mrs. Joseph Dilworth, who gave a 
dinner to a rty of oan: Mrs. Benjamin 
Tilghman, who gave a dinner to a party of 
six;, Mrs. G, H, Ballantine, who dined a 
party of six; Mrs, S. G. Hamilton, who 
ave a dimner to a party of six; Mrs. Irv- 
ng Chase, who dined, six, and Mrs. F. D. 
Hussey, who gave a dinner to a party of 
six. 

Mr. P. EB. Cohrad gave a dinner to a party 
of ten at the Country Club Thursday even- 


ing. 
"Miss Beeckman gave a luncheon at the 
Country Club Thursday to a party of eight. 


Wagon Roads in Palestine. 
Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—Selah Merrill, 
United States Consw at Jerusalem, writes 
under date of June 11; 4 , 

One of the greatest thoroughfares in Pal- 
estine ig that between Jerusalem and Nab- 
lous, the ancient Shechem. For centuries 
it has been only a camel path, in many 
places rough and stony, and in spite of the 
vast amount of traffic, it. was not until 
1900 that an effort..was made to connect 
the two cities by a carriage road. Early 
in that year the route was surveyed and 


‘specifications. 


Always Cautious. 

The Count of Oweall found himself ig 
money difficulty and sent for a money 
lender to bring him $2,000 at once. 

“ Count,” said Goldfox, “‘I cannot man- 
age to let you have $2,000 at such short no- 
tice, but if you will sign a note for $2,000 I 
will-advance you $1,500 on the spot.’’ 

“What? A note? Not much. I had to © 
pay a note once before. No more notes for 


me!” 





A Good Friend. : 
Slowboy—I hear you ran down an old 
gentleman with your automobile. i 
Scorcher—Yes,. broke one of his legs, dis- 
located his shoulder, and bruised. him. up 
pretty .well generally.. ‘ 


nd. NOW YOM. 


whe orders. for the construction of the, awhoy-That’s too bad. 
Prrryasbacyy “ qty a ged expect aia dee oe be ~fieeeaneie 
following. . Mar ch.. j 4 y + Une fellow bd bE 
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William Tell Up to Date. 


He wouldn't bow down to the tyrant’s hat 
At the top of the market pole, 
And Gessler was more than enraged there- 
at 
To the depths of his very soul. 


And so he decreed with a grin elate: 
“I will make Tell suffer for this; 

I will give him a taste of the fruit of fate 
That will make him cavort, I wis!"’ 


And the tyrant he gnashed his teeth and 
said: 
“ Bring forward his offspring small, 
And place on the top of his golden head 
A nice little white golf ball. 


“ Biindfolded, the father his driver free 
Shall swing with all power and force 
At his fair son’s head, which shall be the 
tee, 
All the way round the nine-hole course.” 


Oh, the little fellow was brought forth then, 
And his courage ne'er fell or failed, 
Though a chill went over the strongest 
men 
And the women all wept and wailed. 


"Twas then at the ball on the head so fair 
That the blindfolded Tell let fly. 
And with aim most rare did he 

square, 
And it flew to the cloudless sky. 


hit it 


He did it again at the second tee 
And the third, and his little son 
Danced wholly unhurt In his perfect glee 
At the ninth, when that hole was done. 


As the ball in each hole lit on the fly, 
Said William, with merriment fine, 

“ You all will kindly take notice that I 
Did the blooming nine holes in 9!” 
And Gessler's rage, that had blossomed 

red-hot, 
Simmered down till it ceased to flame, 
While W. T. he engaged on the spot 
To teach him the tricks of the game. 


-—R. K. MUNKITTRICK in The Smart Set. 


Pulled Lincoln’s Hair. 
From Leslie's Popular Monthly. 

While Mr. Lincoln was living in Spring- 
field, a Judge of the city, who was one of 
the leading and most influential citizens of 
the place, had occasion to call upon him. 
Mr. Lincoln was not overparticular in his 
matter of dress, and was also careless in 
his manners. The Judge was ushered into 
the parlor, where he found Mr. Lincoln 
sprawled out across a couple of chairs, re- 
clining at his ease. The Judge was asked 
to be seated, and, without changing his po- 
sition in the least, Mr. Lincoln entered into 
conversation with his visitor. 

While the two were talking Mrs. Lincoln 
entered the room. She was, of course, 
greatly embarrassed at Mr. Lincoln's off- 
hand manner of entertaining his caller, and 
stepping up behind her husband she grasped 
him by the hair and twitched his head 
about, at the same time looking at him re- 
provingly. 

Mr. Lincoln apparently did not notice the 
rebuke. He simply looked up at his wife, 
then across to the Judge, and, without ris- 
ing, said: 

* Little Mary, allow me to introduce you 
to my friend, Judge So-and-So.”’ 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Lin- 
coln's maiden name was Mary Todd, and 
that she was very short in stature. 


Chinese Farmers in Greater New York. 
From Scribner's. 

Cross Thirty-fourth Street Ferry to Long 
Island City, which really does not smell so 
bad as certain of our poets would have us 
believe; take the car marked “ Steinway,” 
and ride for fifteen or twenty minutes out 
through dreary city edge, past small, un- 
painted manufactories, squalid tenements, 
dirty back yards, and sad vacant lots that 
serve as the last resting place for decayed 
trucks and overworked wagons. Soon after 
passing a tumble-down windmill, which 
looks like a historic old relic, on a hilltop, 
but which was built in 1867 and tumbled 
down only last year, the Steinway Silk 
Mills will be reached. They can be distin- 
guished by the long, low wings of the build- 
ing covered with windows like a hothouse. 
Leave the car here and strike off to the 
left, down a lane which will soon be an 
alley, and then a hundred yards or so from 
the highway will be seen the first of the 
odd, paper-covered houses of a colony of 
Chinese farmers who earn their living by 
tilling the soil of Greater New York. 

At short distances are the other huts 
crouching at the foot of big trees, with 
queer gourds hanging out in front to dry, 
and large unusual crocks lying about, and 
huge baskets, and mattings—all clearly 
from China; they are as different from 
what could be bought on the neighboring 
avenue as the farms and farmers them- 
selves are different from most Long Island 
farms and farmers. Out in the fields, which 
are tilled in the Oriental way, utilizing 
every inch of ground clean up to the fence, 
and laid out with even divisions at regular 
intervals, like rice fields, the farmers them- 
selves may be seen, working with Chinese 
implements, their pigtails tucked up under 
their straw hats, while the western world 
wags on in its own way all around them. 
This is less than five miles from the glass- 
covered parade ground of the Waldorf-As- 
toria. 








Utilizing the Sun’s Energy. 

Prof. Thurston in Cassier's Magazine. 
The uneertainty which the engineer feels 
regarding the solar motor is due largely to 
the difficulties arising from the fact that 
the sun is not always available, even by 
day, and that it is entirely out of reach for 
power purposes for one-half the twenty- 
four hours, and he has as yet no idea of 
practical methods of storage, either of the 
heat or the power, for use during cloudy 
periods, hours, days, and weeks even, when 
the engine cannot be kept in steady opera- 
tion. It is, of course, possible that much 
improvement may be effected in the elec- 
tric storage battery, and it is even true 
that great improvements in that precious 
device are apparently already in sight; but 
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even the ideal and perfect battery, could it 
be realized, would probably prove so costly 
and so enormous, as a part of this system 
of sun-power utilization, as to make its 
use practically out of the question in tem- 
perate regions where the sky ts overcast so 
often that not over one-half the direct heat 
of the sun is each day, on the average, 
available, or in the tropies where the rainy 
season makes it unavailable for months to- 
gether. 

The availability of sunlight and heat for 
the purposes of the engineer differs greatly 
in different places, and with every change 
of latitude, as well as. from season to sea- 
son. This variability is an enormous handi- 
cap where it is sought to employ this en- 
ergy. The remark is attributed to Prof. 
Langley that all the coal deposits of Penn- 
sylvania, if burned in a single second, 
would not liberate a thousandth part as 
much heat as does the surface of the sun 
in that unit of time. Yet it is evident that 
our coal deposits, so long as they last, are 
worth more to us than all the available 
heat of the sun. 


Croker as a Worker. 
Louis Seibold tn The Munsey. 

Croker has no theories. I have his own 
assurance on this point. He is practical 
and tactful. He indulges in no day dreams. 
He works with the tools that the political 
school in which he has been trained have 
provided. He knows that they are the 
most useful and that they accomplish the 
purposes for which they are intended. 

* Doing things,’ he said, sententiously, 
once when I asked him how he accounted 
for his success. He fumbled his closely 
cropped gray beard, turned his steel blue 
eyes on the Saratoga race track, where we 
were at the time, and continued: ‘* While 
most men sit around club windows, or at 
dinners, discussing political plans, I go 
among my people to find out what they 
are saying and doing. I don’t waste any 
time on theories. I want reports that give 
me facts and figures. 1 don't make plans 
to be forgotten overnight. I never went 
to bed on a theory in my life. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I never went to bed at all if 
there was a plan to carry out until I had 
learned whether it would suit or not. 

“The best plans are those that result 
from the establishment of a system. Sys- 
tem is necessary to success, and you can- 
not have system without organization. 
Tammany Hall is a perfect organization; 
therefore a perfect system. That is why 
it is successful. We do not have any 
theories in Tammany Hall.”’ 


To Clean Old Engravings. 
From The Art Amateur. 

The cleaning of old engravings requires 
special care, and it is sometimes prudent, 
if they are rare masterpieces, not to confide 
this operation to strange hands. We give a 
process of cleaning the result of which is 
excellent, and which we have seen adopted 
by one of the most celebrated collectors of 
engravings in Paris. The engraving must 
be soaked for twelve hours in a flat-bot- 
tomed basin, containing < solution of half- 
ounce of carbonate of potassium in half- 
gallon of water; it is then taken out, 
shaken, and placed between two boards, 
heavily weighted down; being first careful- 
ly spread between two sheets of blotting 
paper. It then undergoes a fresh washing 
by having a small jet of pure water playing 
upon it for some hours; when it is dipped 
for one hour in salt water (half ounce salt 
to half galion water) and exposed to the 
air for half a day. It is then washed again 
in clear water and dried between two 
leaves of blotting paper under heavy press- 
ure. These successive operations are some- 
what long, it is true, but, nevertheless, far 
preferable to the proceedings of the s0- 
called restorers of engravings, who fre- 
quently use chloride water, which rapidly 
destroys the paper. Engravings so cleaned 
are certainly very white when they come 
from the hands of the cleaner; but little 
brown spots are soon to be perceived on 
the surface of the paper—spots which it is 
impossible to make disappear. It is on this 
aceount that paper whitened with chloride 
is never employed for printing good engrav- 
ings or editions de luxe of books. 


The Birth of the Moon. 

Prof. E. H. Holden in Harper's Magazine. 

The earth revolves on its axis once in 
twenty-four hours. Millions of years ago 
the day was twenty-two hours; millions of 
years before it was twenty-one hours. As 
we look backward into time we find the 
earth revolving faster and faster. There 
was a time, ages ago, long before géology 
begins, when the earth was rotating in a 
day of five or six hours in length. In the 
remotest past the earth revolved in a day 
of about five hours. It could revolve no 
faster than this and remain a single un- 
broken mass. 

Tt was at this time that the moon was 
born—separated, broken off, from the par- 
ent mass of the earth. The earth was then 
a molten flattened sphere of lava. Its 
whole body was fluid. The tides, which 
now are small, superficial, and, so to say, 
local, were then universal and immense. 
They occurred at short intervals. The 
whole surface of our globe was affected. 
And the corresponding lunar tides in the 
fluid molten moon were indefinitely greater 
still. 

Our day is now twenty-four hours; the 
distance of the moon is now 240,000 miles. 
When ovr day was about five hours long 
the moon was in contact with the earth's 
surface. It had just broken away from its 
parent mass. As the length of the terres- 
trial day increased, so did the distance of 
the moon. The two quantities are conected 
by inexorable equations. If one varies, so 
must the other. Whenever the rotation 
time of a planet is shorter than the period 
of revolution of its satellite, the effect of 
their mutual action is to accelerate the mo- 
tion of the satellite and to force it to move 
in a larger orbit--to increase its distance, 
therefore. 

The day of the earth is now shorter than 
the month—the period of revolution—of the 
moon. The moon is therefore slowly re- 
ceding from us, and it has been receding 
for thousands of centuries. But the day of 
the earth is, as we have seen, slowly grow- 
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ing longer. The finger of the tides is al-, 
Ways pressing upon the rim of our huge 
flywheel, and slowly but surely lessening 
the speed of its rotation. So long as the 
terrestrial day is shorter than the lunar 
month, the moon will continue to recede 
from us. 


A Chief Dispatcher. 
From The Century, 

The chief train dispatcher “ handles the 
power,” distributes the cars to the various 
stations, decides what freight trains shall 
be run, and is in immediate charge of the 
countless details that arise in the operation 
of trains. The duties of the Superintendent 
and the trainmaster keep them away from 
the office about half the time, traveling up 
and down the line, stopping overnight at 
important stations and terminals. The chief 
dispatcher is always at headquarters, and 
is the man of details. He is assisted by a 
“trick dispatcher” for each dispatching 
district. Like the sentinels at Gibraltar, 
the three trick dispatchers never leave 
their post unguarded. It may happen for 
a few minutes some Sunday night that 
there is not a train running, “ not a wheel 
a-turnin’ on the division,”’ as the men say; 
but there sits the dispatcher, the ever- 
ready representative of the official staff, 
the incarnation of alert administration. 
Where business is heavy and the manage- 
ment is progressive, there is a night chief 
also, who thus renders the position of chief 
dispatcher uninterrupted. These chiefs 
work twelve hours each, as the nervous 
tension is less than that of a trick dis- 
patcher, who is ‘‘ glued to the train wire’’ 
his entire tour. In the absence of a night 
chief the details at night are looked after 
by the trick dispatcher, whose work be- 
comes much more responsible, The chief, 
in such a case, usually comes down after 
supper and maps out the night work, and 
sometimes breaks in later with instructions 
on the train wire, which is “ cut in” at his 
room. The railroad man is seldom entirely 
out of touch with his work. The telegraph 
sounder lulls the tired chief to rest, and 
wakes him in the morning. So trained is 
his ear that, if wanted at night, the dis- 
patcher has to “ sound” the private call on 
the wire only a few times to elicit a re- 
sponse from the sleeping chief. On Sun- 
days the chief is on hand most of the day, 
in obedience to the unwritten railroad com- 
mandment: “Six days shalt thou labor, 
and the seventh come down to the office 
and catch up."" In most occupations, “ all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
but in railroading it makes him a bright 
boy, so stimulating and fascinating is the 
excitement of the work. 


Outward. 
Outward broad airs, the sea’s unshadowed 
sweep 
And larger voice on shores of lovelier 
lands, 
Starred heavens of vaster light and night 
with sleep 


Tender as women’s hands. 


Outward the grave processional of hours, 
Each a discovered joy, a solved surmise; 
Days dark in bud, that, ripening, fall like 
flowers 
Gardened in Paradise. 


Outward! O throes resolved in mightier 
song! 

Splendor of nameless deeds, essential 
words, 


Merged in the large acceptance, in the long 
Pulse of the cosmic chords. 


Outward, where every word and deed is fit: 
Outward, beyond the lies of name end 
shame, 
Of sin and ignorance the cause of it, 
Life's prison of fancied flame, 


Outward! O heart, the secret solved at last! 
Love that enfolds, unites, and under- 
stands; 
Love like the sea, with equal waters cast 
On this and alien lands! 


Outward! O free at last! O steadfast soul 
Calm in the poise of natural things! 
wise, 
How wise is love!—only, beyond control, 
To pass with open eyes! 
—GEORGE CABOT LODGE in Scribner's. 


A Chalk and a Ginger Diet. 


From Notes and Queries. 

I have known many instances of girls, in 
their foolish desire for a “ genteel’’ pale- 
ness, eating dry rice and chalk, and refus- 
ing as much as possible a flesh diet. 
Chalk certainly and probably rice eaten in 
excess in this way would tend indirectly 
to induce pallor by deranging the digestive 
organs and obstructing the natural secre- 
tions of the body. Habitual constipation 
alone is a frequent cause of anaemia. 

Half a century ago the plump and rosy- 
cheeked damsels of a Buckinghamshire vil- 
lage found that they, with their robust 
charms, were neglected by local swains, 
who favored pale and languishing maidens 
from the metropolis. To counteract this de- 
plorable tendency some of the girls endeav- 
ored to modify their rotundity and make 
themselves pale or fair by eating ginger. 
Others indulged in chalk and scraped slate 
pencil, and a few tried all three. They 
succeeded more or less in producing pallor 
and sickliness of appearance, but the young 
men were not attracted; and after one of 
the ‘‘ ginger chewers,"’ as they were called, 
died, the practice happily declined. 


oO 








Mrs. Vanderbilt Kept a Hotel. 
From Success. 

A woman played a large part in laying 
the foundations of the fortunes of the house 
of Vanderbilt. The first Cornelius Van- 
derbilt married at the age of twenty, and a 
year later became Captain of a small steam- 
boat plying between New York and New 
Brunswick, N. J. Passengers were numer- 
ous and many persons went to New Bruns- 
wick and back by boat for the pleasure of 
the trip. Others, when the boat reached 
New Brunswick, got into stages and were 
driven across the State to another steamer, 
which took them down the Delaware. Of 
course, they wanted something to eat, and 
here Mrs. Vanderbilt saw her opportunity. 
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New Brunswick's hotel, or half-way house, 
was dirty and ill-kept. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
suggested to her husband that they should 
take the hotel, refit it, and run it in a style 
that would attract guests. Vanderbilt 
leased the hotel; but, as the scheme was his 
wife's, he told her she might run it and 
have the profits. Mrs. Vanderbilt over- 
hauled the house and named it Bellona 
Hall, after the steamship Bellona, which 
her husband then commanded. The fame 
of Bellona Hall soon spread to New York, 
and parties were made up to visit it, be- 
cause of the excellent fare to be found 
there. It also increased the profits of the 
line for which Capt. Vanderbilt worked, 
and his salary was increased to $2,000 a 
year. Mrs. Vanderbilt for twelve years 
managed Bellona Hall, with profit to her- 
self and pleasure to her guests. Her hus- 
band during these years had been studying 
steamships and the chances for profit in 
traffic on the Hudson and along the Sound, 
His means were limited, but he had valu- 
able ideas gained from practical experience 
as a steamboat Captain, and he felt sure 
that, if he could get the right opening, he 
need not fear the greater wealth of his ri- 
vals. He never had questioned his wife’s 
management of the hotel, but he knew she 
had saved some money. 





An English Country Bank. 
From Longman’s Magazine. 

Rural customers also attach great im- 
portance to the bank’s outward appear- 
ance. A thrifty tradesman having opened a 
deposit account with a bank distant some 
thirty miles from his home the cashier had 
the curiosity to ask why he traveled so far 
when there was a branch of the same 
bank almost at his door. The depositor 
smiled knowingly and replied: “I lodged 
opposite here all the time while this bank 
was being built, so I know it’s safe.”’ Bal- 
ance sheets to the rustic are a meaningless 
and arbitrary arrangement of figures; iron 
bars he understands. 

In a Northern city there is a bank widely 
known for the artistic merit of its doors. 
Designed by an eminent sculptor, they are 
executed in relief in copper or bronze, and 
appear to represent tableaus from Aesop's 
Fables and Greek history. About a week 
after they were unveiled an old man, who 
had been a depositor for many years, with- 
drew his balance and took it to a rival bank 
almost opposite. Questioned as to his rea- 
son for changing. he replied: “I don’t hold 
wi’ them doors of theirs. Punched tin ain't 
businesslike, and it ain’t safe." 


Horse Blinkers Cause Suffering. 
From The Sattrday Review. 

Blinkers cause great suffering. God has 
given horses eyes to see, and man, without 
thought, has half blinded them. The un- 
supported idea has been that blinkers pre- 
vent shying, but horses are more likely to 
shy when half blinded than when they have 
full sight. As proof of my opinion, not one 
of the thousands of army horses has blink- 
ers, and without giving you actual figures 
of each company, I have reports from the 
following railway companies: The Great 
Northern, London and Northwestern, Great 
Central, Great Western, London, Brighton 
and South Coast, Great Eastern and Mid- 
land, who have now upward of 13,000 horses 
working without blinkers, the North Lon- 
don Tramways 7,000, and carriers and oth- 
ers 10,000, upward of 30,000. These horses 
are now working in London freed from tor- 
ment, why not the rest? There is a consen- 
sus of opinion that horses look, work, and 
feed better without blinkers. And I have 
not heard of one case of any inconvenience 
or of any satisfactory reason why blinkers 
should be used. 








The Owners of the Estancias. 
From Chambers‘’s Journal. 

Nothing can exceed the Old World polite- 
ness and consideration of one of these 
eighteenth century gentlemen. Upon your 
arrival at his “ post,’’ which is probably a 
house and some clearings on the nearest 
main river, and perhaps many miles away 
from his establishment, you will send an 
Indian to announce your arrival In due 
course he will return, accompanied by your 
host, with half a dozen men, a cook, a large 
quantity of eatables, and apparently mate- 
rials for a short campaign; but these, in 
reality, are merely to provide you with food 
until the main house is reached, The cook 
instantly prepares coffee, while his master 
welcomes you to his domain and inquires 
seriatim after all your friends and rela- 
tions. It is not unusual to have to answer 
to the best of your ability various questions 
respecting her Majesty the late Queen Vic- 
toria, who was the only sovereign, except 
the King of Spain, who was generally 
known even by name. Their information 
as to current events is, in fact, usually 
somewhat inaccurate. Lately the writer 
was asked at a far-distant estancia how 
the civil war was progressing in England, 
and which side the Queen had taken. Ap- 
parently the Boers were supposed to be the 
inhabitants of some British county. An- 
other caballero, a fine type of his class, 
courteous and anxious to show his sym- 
pathy, adverted regretfully to the fact that 
the Queen had found it necessary to fly to 
Dublin, as the Boers had captured London! 
The Spanish-American war is seldom men- 
tioned. The United States are not loved 
among these relics of old Spain; but they 
are too courteous to air their dislikes be- 
fore a stranger regarded as of kindred 
race, 









































Ivy Poisoning. 
From Good Housekeeping. 

A peculiarity of poisoning by ivy, dog- 
wood, or sumac is that a-cure which will 
be of avail to one patient will give no re- 
lief to another. Country people, who live 
in districts where poisonous plants luxu- 
riate keep ready all sorts of simple home 
remedies, and if one does not help another 
will. Carbonate of soda dissolved in hot 
water, making a very strong solution, will 
frequently cure at once if it can be applied 
at the very earliest symptom of poisoning. 
Salt in hot water will sometimes relieve 
when soda does not. Other simple country 
cures are a strong lye made from wood 
ashes, sassafras tea, made as strong as 
possible, and lime water. A doctor’s rem- 
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dence was brought in proof of the old 
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edy is a solution of sugar of lead mixed 
with opium in equal quantities. Water as 
hot as can be borne at rds relief from the 
terrible itching. Poison ivy is easily recog- 
nized by its triple leaf. Some people are so 
susceptible to it that merely passing in its 
vicinity is sufficient to bring out the irri- 
tating blotches. Washing the exposed parts 
of the body immediately after coming in 
contact with it will often prevent unpleas- 
ant results. Care should be taken never to 
wipe the hands or face after exposure on a 
tewel another is likely to use, for though 
you may not be poisoned yourself, another 
may become frightfully so. 





Some Early Advertisements. 
From The Bookman, 

The discovery of the primeval advertise- 
ment has not, of course, rewarded our re- 
search. For we have not access to the 
strata wherein we might at least dig for 
its remains. The earliest of any kind which 
we have been able to unearth occurs in a 
Rider's Diary for 1736, which possibly be- 
longed to the newspaper collector. It is 
that of a dentist. We give it with its own 
spelling and punctuation: 

“Artificial Teeth, set in so firm, as to 
eat with them, and so Exact, as not to be 
distinguish’d from natural; they are not to 
be taken out at night as is by some false- 


ly suggested, but may be worn years to- 
gether: yet are they so fitted, that they 
may be taken out and put in by the Per- 


son that wears them at Pleasure, and are 
an ornament to the Mouth, and greatly 
heipful to the Speech: Also Teeth clean'd 
and drawn by John Watts. * * * Racquet 
Court, Fleet Street." 

Many also are the advertisements of 
losses of money and property through foot- 
pads, whether it be “‘a lusty young fellow 
who wore his own hair" or “a pock fretten 
man in a pair of everlasting Breeches "'; or 
on Wtmbledon Common “a tall man in a 
blue Frock and a light Bob wig on a bay 
Horse with a Swish tail and look'd like a 
genteel galopping hunter.”’ 


Pilgrims. 


Love held my hand; and yet, as fain to 
part 
His gaze yearned outward, to the path 


untried. 


“Thou hast no place,’ I said, “ save in my 


heart; 

Thou canst no refuge find, but at my 
side— 

Nay—what should tempt thy restless feet 


to roam? 
Know'st thou not, sweet, I am thy world, 
thy home?” 


Then, as we fared apace, our journey on, 
My mind o’erfilled with swift and varied 
thought, 


Lo! from my hand Love's clinging hand 
was gone. 
And Love had vanished from my eyes 


that sought 

Him vainly, and with tears. 
spread 

Where Love's dear feet had stepped, but, 
Love had fled. 


Fair flowers 


I walk alone. If there be earth or sky 
How should I reck, who look not right, 

not left? 

If good or grace—I pass them blindly by— 
Of hope to seek, of power to find, bereft: 
Knowing too late my poor vaunt to recall 
Love was my refuge, home, my world, my 

all! 

—MADELINE BRIDGES in Frank Leslie's 

Monthly, 


Statistical Blunders. 


From The Forum. 

It is believed by many who ought to know 
better, and is taught by alarmists, that in- 
sanity, deafness, blindness, and crime are 
rapidiy increasing, and that we shall soon 
become a nation of defectives and crim- 





inals. Census statistics are quoted in sup- 
port of this prediction. There is no ques- 
tion that all these things were indi- 


cated on the face of the earlier census re- 
turns, and it is equally certain that as a 
matter of fact none of them is true. In- 
sanity, deafness, blindness, and criminality 
are not on the increase in our country. It 
is true that the reports up to 1880 showed 
a much larger proportion of insane, deaf, 
and blind among the population at each 
succeeding census. But why? Simply be- 
cause we were able at each succeeding pe- 
riod to obtain a fuller enumeration of these 
classes, and thus to make a closer approach 
to the actual facts. Half a century ago de- 
fective persons were kept at home and 
their deficiencies were scrupulously con- 
cealed from public view. In these 
later days they are placed in = asy- 
lums and special schools, and consequently 
are enumerated and classified in a much 
larger proportion of cases. The census of 
18990 shows a smaller proportion of these 
defective classes than did the census of 
1880, and ne doubt represents the true sit- 
uation. 

The explanation of incorrect conclusions 
regarding criminals is different. The num- 
ber of criminals depends in great measure 
upon what the law defines as crimes, and 
upon the degree of efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Taking the country 
as a whole, there are many more statutory 
crimes than a century or half a century ago. 
Misdemeanors which now send a man to jail 
were in former times winked at. On the 
basis of the number of commitments to jail 
comparisons have been made in print be- 
tween the moral condition of Massachusetts 
and Mississippi, to the disadvantage of the 
former State, The writer ignored or forgot 
the differences in the laws. of the two 
States, and the variations in the degree of 
efficiency with which those laws are en- 
It is probable that a greater num- 


Were much more criminally disposed than 
were those of the South, basing his argu- 
ment similarly upon the number of com 
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purpose, and better known, are the familiar 
kiosks of Paris, and the city-owned pillars 
of theatrical bills. In Paris vigorous agi- 
tation has lately arisen against the deface- 
ment of building fronts by hugely lettered 
signs, and there are ordinances which pro- 
hibit the attachment of notices to any tree 
on the public way, or to the municipal 
lighting apparatus. 

{n Rome the municipal and Government 
acts are posted on marble tablets owned by 
the Government and reserved for this use. 
Private announcements are on bill boards, 
of regulated size and form, which can be 
erected only on permission from the prop- 
erty owner and from the city. 


How the English Pronounce Their 


Names. 
Julian Ralph in Harper's. 

The American who believes, as thousands 
do, that to betray one’s nationality is to in- 
vite overcharging and extortion in the 
West End shops of London is not only hard 
pressed to choose the peculiar words the 
English employ, but he has quite as many 
and as deep pitfalls to avoid in the methods 
of pronunciation. I will not refer to the 
false or ignorant methods of illiterate per- 


sons, but will confine attention to some 
eccentricities of pronunciation of gentle- 
men and ladies of education, rank, and 


breeding. They 
engine, militry, 


say immejitly, injin for 
figger and figgers, clark 
for clerk, paytent, naytional—and so on 
through a long list. The peculiarities of 
their mode of pronouncing their own names 
of families, places, and things are not open 
to criticism, because if they may not do as 
they please with their own, it is hard in- 
deed. They pronounce Berkeley barclay, 
Cowper is cooper, Cadogan is kerduggan, 
Raiph is rafe in some shires, Craven is 
sometimes Crawveen, Berby is darby, Leve- 
son-Gower becomes loosun-gore, Hertford 
is hartford, and Albany is spoken so that 
the first syllable shall rhyme with shall 
instead of with hall, as with us. [f hesitate 
to say that Cholmondeley is called chumly, 
and that Beauchamp is beecham, as every 
one knows these eccentricities, yet they are 
the most remarkable of all the liberties the 
English take with their language. You 
must say BalMO-ral and TraFAL-gar, and 
you must chop the following names very 
short; Ludget, Ho-b’n, South-uk, and Mer- 
rybun, whenever you wish to say Ludgate, 
Holborn, Southwark, and Marylebone. I 
have heard the Prince call his own house 
Mobrer House, though we call it Marlbor- 
ough House. 


Aguinaldo at Palanan. 

Emilio Aguinaldo in Everybody's Magazine 

Palanan is a little village of houses built 
of bamboo and thatched with nipa, situated 
on the banks of the river which bears the 
same name, and some six miles distant 
from the seashore. It is in one of the most 
isolated places in the Province of Isabela, 
in Northern Luzon. There are no ways of 
communication with the outside world ex- 
cept rough trails or footpaths that lead 
over the mountains to the west to Ilagan. 
or south to Casiguran, and its peaceful 
population of some twelve hundred souls 
has heard very little of the tide of war 
which for four years has desolated our 
country. Nevertheless when I first went 
there with my companions and our little 
band of followers, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1900, | was received with enthusi- 
asm by these simple, hospitable people, 
and everything that they had was placed at 
my disposal. I was accompanied by Dr. 
Santiago Barcelona and Col. Simon Villa, 
my chief of staff. We had some seventeen 
soldiers, who had followed us in all our 
wanderings over the mountains and 
through the forests of Northern Luzon. 
Barracks were furnished for these soldiers, 
and a house was set apart for the residence 
of myself and my companions. 

We lived here quietly for several weeks. 
enjoying the few diversions in the way of 
amusement that the village could offer. 
There was a fairly capable band of music, 
and on Saturday and Sunday afternoons it 
was accustomed to give concerts in the 
plaza in front of my house, followed some- 
times by a dance in the parish house, next 
to the church, for the young people of the 
village. 


Which of Us Twain ? 


I heard one sing beside the stream, 
When eve was robed in sad and gray: 
** Dear heart,"’ he sang, ‘* which of us twain 
Has lived his life to greater gain? 

For I have lived to joy alway, 

And I have laughed in every day, 

And I have lived in every breath, 

And I have sucked each sweet; and you 
Have knelt—as He of Nazareth— 

And sipped of joy and supped of rue, 
And looked toward a day of death."’ 


“ Dear heart,” I said, “if life were all— 

If life were life, and death were death— 

Then life might judge betwixt us twain 

Which life is lived to greater gain. 

If life were all, and with the breath 

Your life and mine should cease to be, 

Then life might judge ‘twixt you and me, 

And say which seed was better grown, 

And which dead blossom bloomed most gay, 

And which lived -best: who lived alene, 

Or he who sought the crowd alway. 

But life and death shall cease to be; 

And who shail speak of gain again, 

And who shall say what wisdom is, 

Or ask which seed were best unsown, 

‘Or what were rue, what happiness; 

And who shall judge 'twixt you and me 

When sight is come to sightless men, 

And He of Nazareth to His own?” 
—AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


The Big Ships of the Past. 
From The Monthly Review. 

Gigantic as are the sea monsters devised 
by the modern shipwright, we have not 
reached the dimensions of the Mannigfual 
of Frisian legend, whose masts were so 
high that a boy, sent aloft to “bear a 
came down a gray-headed man, 





and 72 feet in depth of hold, and which car- 
ried 4,000 rowers and 3,000 mariners, besides 
unnumbered soldiers and passengers. Of 
toe Sneeibade terre ont tnen' camsonen, bark 

dimensions have not been recorded, t 
she was at Jeast as large as Ptolemy's, con- 
sidering that her freightage was “ 00,000 
measures of corn, 10,000 jars of salt fish, 
20,000 talents’ weight. of wool, ard of other 

















cargo 20,000 talents, in addition to the pro- 
visions required by the crew,” and that she 
was so large no harbor in Sicily could con- 
tain her. This problem of harbor accom- 
modation is one that is already troubling 
the owners of modern steam monsters, and 
is placing a limit on their growth. 


Neighbors. 

When you how 

sound! 

Should a 
ground, 

And a loose board creak: There! 
mouse’ 

Or a ghost's step through the house? 


live aione, you hear each 


mouse but scuttle along the 


was ita 


Strange! What fancies come in a crowd, 
When your fire burns fast and your clock 
ticks loud! 
Outside, there’s a sudden lull in the rain, 
And—Who tapped on the window pane? 


Only a wind-blown jasmine spray; 

I saw it hung loosened yesterday. 

But it's odd—it's odd—how the 
gers; 

It seemed like a dead man's fingers! 


faney lin- 


Dead! Yes, dead. Oh, more than a year; 

And what should a dead man do down here, 

Tapping like that on my window pane? 
Pshaw! The freak of a foolish brain! 


But the wind! the wind! Like a soul bereft 
Of reason, hopelessly lost and left, 
[t wails and moans. Ah! years ago 

A voice that I loved moaned so. 


Where was that tragic echo caught? 





What ails the night? Or am I distraught? 
Should I bear the sight, if I saw appear 
There are steps—hark! drawing near. 


Ah! but voices too; 
this is good of you! 
from the wind 


Steps indeed. 
“Emily, fred 
Quick! come in 
rain" 
Thank God! I'm alive again. 
ADA BARTRICK BAKER in Chambers’s 
Journal. 


and the 


The Parisian in Warm Weather. 


From The Saturday Review. 
His temper mounts with the thermome- 
ter; the slightest exertion, the smallest 
emotion, prostrates him during “les 


grandes chaleurs ''—but his anger does not 
develop into alarm until he receives notice 
that, in consequence of other sources be- 
ing exhausted, his water will be temporari- 
ly supplied by the Seine. Then fear over- 
takes the Parisian. He flushes, gesticu- 
lates—perhaps his eyes fill. And, to the 
first friend on his path, in a choking voice 


he says: ‘‘Mon pauvre ami, on va nous 
empoisonner. C'est indigne; c'est mon- 
strueux. Nous voici enfin en pleine dé- 


cadence: il n'y a plus moyen de boire de 
l'eau."’ Almost a panic follows: “‘ Eau de 
Seine " is pronounced with the same trem- 
or, the same awe, as “‘ The Black Death is 
coming "'—"'The enemy will attack in 
three minutes ""—‘' The prairie is on fire.” 
“Eau de Seine’’ becomes the cry of the 
hour; spreads from the Latin Quarter to 
Montmartre, from the boulevards to black 
Belleville. ‘ Eau de Seine’ lures the Pari- 
sian to the quays, where, bending over the 
parapet, he stares anxiously at the river. 
And should any innocent worldling inquire: 
“Why does the prospect of sipping ‘ Eau 
de Seine’ thus agitate you, terrify you, 
rob you of that self-control and admirable 
imperturbability for which Frenchmen are 
80 universally renowned?’ the Parisian will 
reply that microbes—‘‘ des microbes né- 
fastes ""—are embodied in that water, mi- 
erobes which when viewed through a micro- 
scope display bristles, angry eyes, and 
countless legs, microbes deft enough to foil 
all filters, microbes whose amazing inge- 
nulity has successfully defied the genius 
and science of France for generations past. 
Yet—and his voice grows shrill—he must 
drink this water, this poison. His wife 
must drink it, his children, his servants, 
his concierge, all must drink it; all, per- 
haps, will fall ill. Hear Rochefort furious 
in The Intransigeant: ** Beware of this lat- 
est infamy. Beware of the Ministére de 
Trahison, the modern Medicis, whose sinis- 
ter scheme is to poison you."’ Hear the 
students of the Latin Quarter: ‘* Weep for 
the Eau de Source, that crystal water, now, 
alas! exhausted. Pray for its return. In 
the meanwhile escape death by drinking 
bock, nothing but bock, quantities of bock.” 





Good Traits of the Porto Ricans. 


From The Independent. 

Porto Ricans are honest, sober, and very 
hospitable. As a proof of their honesty, 
the writer did not have his rooms nor his 
trunks locked in two years, and, although 
he has been in hotels and boarding houses 
all over the island, he has yet to miss the 
first article, large or small. His wash has 
been returned to him without the loss of 
a single garment. In eating and drinking 
they are temperate almost to a fault. While 
it is said that the laborers consume much 
rum, drunkenness is not seen in public. 
While all the groceries sell liquors, there 
was not a single barroom in Porto Rico 
upon the advent of the Americans. In two 
years the writer did not see a boisterous 
drunken native. If they become intoxi- 
cated they do not show it, as do Ameri- 
cans. With a stranger they will share all 
they have. The farmer will kill for his 
guest the calf or kid and will accept no 
pay for the entertainment. A clean cot 
will await the stranger in the poorest 
house. 3 
The race is virtuous and religious. The 
writer knows that most Americans hold a 
contrary view. There are many illegitimate 
children, but the parents of the same are 
living together, true and loyal to each 
other. Bad laws and bad customs have de- 
nied them the marriage rite. There may be 
men and women who are not faithful to 
each other, but what country does not have 
such? It is wrong to call the whole people 
immoral because of the sins of the few. 


An Elder Brother. 
From The Cornhill. 

Mr. Rellenden Ker was wont to say that 
it was astonishing how far back two long 
lives set end to end could take you; and, as 
a@ case in point, used fo relate the follow- 
ing incident which had occurred in a will 
casein which he had been engaged. A 
witness, a very old man, was asked if he 
had any brother or sisters. He gave the 
omeuing reply that he had had one brother 
who died “a hundred and fifty years 
ago.” A murmur of incredulity traversed 
the whole,.court, from the bench. down- 
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like stupefaction when documentary evi- 
dence was brought in proof of the old 
man’s words. His father had married at 
the age of nineteen and had had a son, 
who died the same year. He married again 
at the age of seventy-five, and had ane 
other son, the witness, who was ninety 
four when he gave his evidence. 








American Heraldry. 
From Notes and Queries. 

In the first place, arms are indiscrimi- 
nately used in this country. In fact, it is 
the exception to find any one, no matter 
of what origin, who does not display ar- 
morial bearings—that is, if his present 
standing warrants it. When I say stand- 
ing I mean in a financial way. Ninety- 
nine hundredths of the people who display 
coats of arms have no claim whatever to 
them so far as descent is concerned. Near- 
ly all is obtained at the stationers or the 
nearest library. All they need is a general 


; armory of the country from which titit 
} ancestor is supposed to have come. In 
most cases the fact that the surname re- 


sembles that of an 
sufficient excuse to 


armigerous 
warrant the assump- 
tion of the arms. The only trouble arises 
when the surname in question is more or 
less numerous, when they, “ the hunters,” 


family is 


have to decide which is the prettiest be- 
fore adopting arms and relationship. I 
have frequently been in the Astor Library 


when such a search was in progress, and 
watched with amusement the selection in 
a few moments of the arms of some an- 
cient family by one of the nouveaux riches. 

In some cases [ know of arms which have 
simply sprung from the fertile mind of the 
| bearer. In one instance I have heard the 
following boast from the mother of one of 
my college chums: “ That it was so satis- 
factory to feel that the family arms de- 
scended direct from Charlemagne." An- 
other class of Americans are those who 
calmly assume the arms borne by one of 
their female ancestors, (not an heiress,) no 
matter how many generations removed, 
and calmly flaunt them in the faces of seif- 
respecting fellow-countrymen. 





Shrieking Fish. 
Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine 
The vivisector believes that to pull a 
rose “gives matter pain.’"" Perhaps; and 
perhaps the plant to which Mr. Darwin 
played the trombone felt a lively pleasure, 


; but, like Ole Brer Rabbit, it “‘ kept on 
a-saying nothing.” If trout could yell 
when hooked, we would not fish; but I 


deem, for reasons, that their mouths are 





, the reverse of sensitive. However, this 
anecdote was told to me by two ladies. 
They were fishing, for the first time, in a 
boat on a loch. One of them hooked and 
brought into the boat a fish of unknown 
species. It uttered yells of pain. While 
one of the ladies ran about the boat, 
shrieking for assistance and advice, the 
{| other sat down with her back to the fish 


and with her fingers in her ears. To take 
the fish off the hook might have provoked 


it to wilder laments. If all fish behaved 
in this way, (and, for all that my friends 
knew, they do,) nobody would follow the 


But I cannot hold, 
that the heavenly 


profession of St. Peter. 
with the vivisector, 
bodies perhaps 
Are whirling there 
In agony unutterable 

Luckily it is inaudible, though “ the 
whole creation groaneth "’; so the vivisector 
might quote Holy Writ, after all, in favor 
of his hypothesis. 


Instructions to Ameer’s Son. 


From The Monthly Review 


This is a portion of the instructions 
which the Ameer of Afghanistan sent to 
his soon Nasrullah Khan on his visit to 


Er gland: 

‘On your going to see her Majesty the 
Queen in London, you must look upon her 
with the same dignity and respect as you 
lock upon our royal Court; to respect her 
Majesty more than myself is unnecessary 
show of flattery, and to pay her less re- 
spect than myself is rudeness and against 
courtesy. I[ need not give you more de- 
taiis and full particulars in this respect, 
ag you daily practice how to pay your re- 
spects and in what manner te appear be- 
fore my royal Court. 

** When you are in the company of other 
gentlemen, and especially when any ladies 
are present, you must take care not to spit 
and not to put fingers into your nose, &c. 
You can smoke in the presence of gentle- 
men, but when ladies are present vou must 
take their permission before smoking. 

“You may shake hands with gentlemen 
at the time of first introduction, but with 
the ladies you must only make a bow 
when you are first introduced, but not 
shake hands till you meet them a second 
time. 

“Ladies can shake hands with their 
gloves on, but a gentleman ought to tak2 
off the glove of his right hand to shake 
hands, and for this reason generally the 
gcntlemen wear gloves on their left hand 
and keep the glove of the right hand off 
to be able to shake hands without any 
delay; but they can shake hands with 
gloves on after it is evening.” 


Only Wanted Time. 


From Chambers's Journal. 

One night a group of members were talk- 
ing in the smoking room of the House of 
Commons about a measure which it was 
proposed to recommend to the consideration 
of the Government, and on which we were 
all understood to be in complete agree- 
ment. Suddenly a member who had up to 
tihs time offered no objection, and had, 
indeed, sat in absolute silence—though he 
was well known for an extraordinary apti- 
tude in spinning out talk on the most triv- 
ial subject—broke in with the words, “TI 
suppose there is something to be said on the 
other side.’ “ I dare say there is,"' Thomas 
Sexton observed, “and if we had a couple 
of months to spare you are just the very 
man to say it; but then, you see, the matter 
is coming on the day after to-morrow, and 
there really is no time.” 86 the little group 
broke up. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
From The Cornhiil. 

Pussy—We hardly know how to advise 
you about your ormolu wedding presents. 
Perhaps, grouped together on one table, 
they might be useful as an effect of color. 

Girlie—If you are blonde, your 5 o'clock 
tea service should be blue; if brunette, pink. 

TO: COLLECTORS. 
_A lady’ haying artificial teeth to 
of would ge 








offer refused 





them for paste shes | 
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THE MODERN VIEW. 


fo the Editor of The New York Times: 

The recent appearance in THE TimBs of. 
a column of fine print advocating the doc- 
trine of an endless punishment in the next 
world for those who die in their sins indi- 
cates a larger interest in that mediaeval 
chimera than I supposed to exist. That in- 
terest seems now to centre in this country. 
In Continental Europe Protestants have 
mostly discarded it. In England I was as- 
sured half a dozen years ago by the pastor 
of a Congregational church in London that 
any one who should undertake to argue for 
that doctrine in any public conference of 
that denomination would probably be 
coughed down. And British Congregation- 
alists are no more averse to it than their 
neighbors in the other churches. Its advo- 
cates in that country are far from a ma- 
jority, though a few spokesmen are still 
found for it. z 

Most Christian scholars of high rank 
outside of this country find no such mean- 
ing in the New Testament as your corre- 
spondent extorts from the texts which he 
exhibits in support of his terrific belief. 
This has been shown so often that here it 
is enough to state the fact. It is quite time 
that it should be known that the notion of 
an endless retribution hereafter was never 
made an article of an orthodox creed until 
the year 544, and then at the instance of 
the Emperor Justinian, a theological au- 
thority of the same rank with Henry VIII. 
of England, ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.’ It 


formed part of the baggage which the early 
Protestants brought with them from Rome, 
and have been getting rid of gradually 
till now. 

There are still some, however, who can- 
not get along without it, and the rest of us 
are willing that they should have all of it 
they want, if they will keep it to them- 
selves. J. M. W. 

New York, July 28, 1001. 


PROPHECY OF FUTURE PUNISH- 
MENT. 





To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The writer, and, doubtless many other cf 
your readers, was pleased and benefited 
by the ‘ Doctrine of Future Punishment” 
so splendidly elucidated in your issue of 
July 27 by the Rev. Robert Bruce Smith. 

The prominent feature of his argument, 
the clinching characteristic thereof, lay, to 
the writer’s mind, in its foundation, resting, 
as Dr. Smith aptly expressed it, ‘“ upon 
the explicit teachings of God’s Word, and 
not upon sentiment or unnaturai inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures.”’ 

The present writer, a layman, unversed 
in Greek, and consequently devoid of the 
insight to the Scriptures possessed by a 
student of ‘the New Testament in its orig- 
inal version, with a knowledge of the old 
tongue, nevertheless presumes to enter the 
field of discussion with the clergyman 
whose argument appeared in THE TIMES 
of July 30, and to say, first and foremost, 
that his article on “ Everlasting Punish- 
ment” is founded on sentiment to the 
same degree that the Rev. Dr. Smith's is 
not. His theories and presumptions (for 
such they are) are very fascinating and 
enticing, they form beautiful visions of 
man’s conception of God's love. 

Will you permit the writer, merely as a 
student of the Scriptures, to take issue 
with the Rev. Dr. Fairley, from the stand- 
point of the Scriptures? 

The prophecy of everlasting punishment 
is not absent from the Old Testament, as 
we are told, else what are we to under- 
stand from Daniel, xii, 2. * * * Many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to everlasting contempt.” 

The insidious construction placed upon 
the meaning of the words “ everlasting” 
and “eternal” is more difficult of ap- 
proach by the lay mind. However, will 
your correspondent now inform us how to 
read Luke, xviii., 29, 30, using his inter- 
pretation of the word ‘‘eternal’’? “ Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, there is no man that 
hath left house, or parents, or brethren, 
or wife, or children, for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, who shall not receive mani- 
fold more in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

Is our English rendition so poor that 
the meaning is obscured? If not, what re- 
ward would it be, if, in the life to come, 
(contemporary with eternity,) we should 
receive life to last into eternity? 

The doctrine of endless punishment is 
founded on the wisdom and love of God. 
He cannot be a God of love without being 
a God of justice. It is blasphemous to 
state that God condemns any soul to woe. 
“For God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him shouid not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ Jesus said, ‘‘ Him 
that cometh unto Me, I will in nowise 
cast out,”’ and Luke tells us that ‘‘ Who- 


soever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” 

God is a loving Father unto us only 
through the merit of the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. His death was the sacrifice 
offered for the sin of the whole world. It 
is the privilege of each and every soul 
under heaven to avail himself of that sac- 
rifice, for without it God is not “ our lov- 
ing Father, hearing our faintest whisper.” 

Jesus said, ‘“‘I am the door; by me, if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved.” He 
also says, ‘“‘He that entereth not by. the 
door into the sheepfold, * * * the same 
is a thief and a robber.” ; 

John the Baptist said, “‘He that believ- 
eth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” 

In Section 3 we wrrive at the real nu- 
eleus of the argument set forth.by our 
reverend brother, viz. ‘it seems to me.” 

is, however, is not sufficient reason for 
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God ly sa “T have no pleasure 
in the death of ity that dieth, wherefore 
turn yourselves and live ye.’ 

But where have we the probatibnary hell 
fires s sted? The spirit of the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures is harmonious from 
Genesis to Revelation. There is no- clash 
between parts. They were all inspired 
by one spirit, consequently they are all 
attuned to each other. If, therefore, we 
may foretell the future by the past, was 
there any probation in the punishment of 
those who lived in the times of Noah, or 
for the inhabitants of Sodom and Go- 
morrah? F. H. K. 

New York, July 31, 1901. 





THE EVIDENCE ON IT. 





To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I am pleased with the tone and of some 
remarks which Mr. Edwin Fairley has 
made in his answer to-day respecting 
“everlasting punishment,” although I 
could take exception to some of his argu- 
ments; but of that anon. 

Truly, we have “ no stenographic reports 
of what Jesus said,” &c. We are very 
late at this period in taking exception to 
what any of the Apostles or Jesus may 
have said, for the ‘‘ Nazarenes,’”’ or Ebion- 
ites, as they were also called, (the earliest 
Christians,) rejected all the Epistles of 
Paul and called him an “imposter.”’ This 
was about the year 400. And they relate a 
very queer story of his motives in getting 
into the Church. As usual, there was a 
woman in the case. The Marcionists—a 
very early Christian sect—said boldly that 
“the evangelists were filled with falsi- 
ties.”’ 

Of course, a gentleman like the Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Riverside must be well aware 
that the New Testament was not written— 
or I should rather say compiled—until 
more than 300 years after Jesus Christ is 
said to have lived; and Boulanger, in his 
life of St. Paul, tells us that disputes ran 
high among the Christians in those days, 
for he quotes St. Augustine and Faust as 
quarreling about authenticity even then. 
Faust says the books called the Evan- 
gelists were composed long after,the times 
of the Apostles by some-obscure men, &c. 

Now, will our esteemed friend the Rey. 
Robert Bruce Smith venture after this to 
obtrude such remarkable ethics of God's 
character as a tyrant of the most implaca- 
ble aspect, as intending to roast His chil- 
dren in an everlasting fire for their sins? 
Rather let us say, with Mr. Edwin Fairley, 
that our God ‘is a God of love’’; and He 
cannot be that if ‘‘He condemns a large 
number of His -children” to an eternal 
woe. ‘ Love is divine,’ and his illustra- 
tion of a mother’s love is most apt. 

And, again, of what value is that kind of 
Christianity which is Christian through 
‘fear of punishment. That person is good 
only who hates to do wrong because of the 
wrong. 

I respectfully invite our friend the Rev. 
Robert Bruce Smith to earnestly review his 
theory. But if he is obstinate in his views, 
he no doubt is willing to enter the lists of 
logical controversy to endeavor to prove 
his case; for I can assure him his quoted 
witnesses would not be accepted in any 
important case in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. And here let me say 
that the question at issue raised by Mr. 


Smith, if true, is of more vital importance 
to the nations of the world than any other 
that could be named, and it is incumbent 
upon him to sustain his bold statement or 
retreat, as many a good soldier has had 
to do before, from the nature and strength 
of the citadel he was attacking—whose 
name is love, justice, and munificent mag- 
nanimity. H, W. ELLIS. 
New York, July 30, 1901. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Apropos of Mr. Edwin Fairley’s commu- 
nication to your journal, I would submit a 
few propositions to him, if you will allow 
me space. 

1, Concerning the Old Testament doctrine 
of eternal punishment. “In the main it can 
be said of the Old Testament that it has no 
eschatology of the individual. Immortality 
in the Jewish mind and in Jewish revelation 
is bound up with the endurance and future 
glory of Israel as a kingdom. 

2. Concerning the teaching of Jesus as 
to eternal punishment. Mr. Fairley is 
straining at a word. ‘ Aionion”’ is used in 
more than a qualitative sense. It has the 
idea of aeon in it. Mr. Fairley says that 
*aionion"’ does not mean eternal; but so 
constituted as to endure into eternity. This 
logically brings us to the conclusion that 
“aionion ” does mean eternal, for if pun- 
ishment does not endure eternally, then it 
ought not to be “aionion’’ even in Mr. 
Fairley’s interpretation. 

Mr. Fairley argues that we have no steno- 
graphic reports of Jesus’ sayings. True, 
But this is simply a platitude and glittering 
generality. He himself is straining at a 
word as if it had been stenographically re- 
ported. Where are our sources for the say- 
ings of Christ? Where does Mr. Fairley 
get his gospel which he preaches every 
Sunday from the pulpit? Does he evolve it 
from his inner consciousness? Now, there 
are plenty of “ logia”’ which the most rad- 
ical criticism allows to Christ, even trans- 
lating the Greek back into Aramaic paral- 
lelisms. There is the statement that a cer- 
tain sin shall not be forgiven in this life or 
that to come. Mr. Fairley does not need to 
stick at the word “aionion.” What is 
meant by the worm that dieth not? 

3. In‘this discussion it is necessary to ar- 
rive at what ts meant by punishment. That 
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time, leads to greater fixity. In the form- 
ing of this character or personality the 
good God has given us free will. But He 


-hag also shown us the proper way. He holds: 


forth tn Jesus Christ the best way to at- 
tain a godlike life—namely, through be- 
lieving in Him and His works, in entering 
into His spiritual life through regeneration, 
in being united with Him and transformed 
to His image through faith. Now, if God 
in this life holds forth this way, He does 
not compel us to walk it. He simply invites 
us. We can choose another way. We can 
give ourselves over to influences which 
will morally make us retrograde. 

Now Mr. Fairley argues that eternal pun- 
ishment is inconsistent with the character 
of God. Now we know that God allows us 
the choice in this life to form our charac- 
ters. Will He in the future life compel all 
of us to be transformed into the image of 
Jesus? This would be completely changing 
the character of the unrepentant sinner 
and would practically destroy the doctrine 
of immortality. For this is what universal 
salvation would mean. Then God, while 
allowing us a certain free will in this world, 
would forcibly deprive us of it in the next 
world. Would this be consistent with our 
idea of God? 

Mr. Fairley argues that eternal punish- 
ment is inconsistent with the idea of a lov- 
ing God. If God is a loving God in the 
next world, is he not in this? Did He not 


so love the world that He sent His Son? 
If “loving” in the next world means a 
withholding of punishment and evil, why 
does it not mean the same in this world? 
The question of evil, punishment, suffer- 
ing, &c., in the next world must be ap- 
proached through the answer to that prob- 
lem as it is presented in this world. Now, 
I hold that Mr. Fairley’s argument that 
eternal punishment is inconsistent with the 
character of God because He is a loving 
God is untrue, because it does not square 
with the actual facts which we have at 
hand in this world. 

Over against his doctrine I hold that it is 
inconsistent with our idea of God to be- 
lieve that He will totally change our per- 
sonality. I believe that we are making 
character in this world and the start we 
make here influences our course in the 
future world, I believe that what I am 
here as I leave this world I shall be as I 
enter the next. Improvement or deteriora- 
tion there may be, and this will be deter- 
mined by the character I have gained -in 
this world. 

Now, punishment is a fact in this world. 
We would not do without it if we could. 
Punishment is inseparably bound up with 
character. As long as a man carries into 
the next world memory and character he 
will be punished. As long as a man takes 
these into the next world he will suffer 
eternal punishment if he spurned Christ 
and His teaching in this world. And not to 
take these attributes there means total ex- 
tinction at death. JULIUS WOLFF. 

Newark, N. J., Aug. 1, 1901. 


A Reply to the Rev. Mr. Smith. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The Rev. Robert Bruce Smith's letter in 
to-day’s Times treats of the doctrine of 
future punishment exhaustively and with 
apparent thoroughness. There is, however, 
one point upon which the Rev. Mr. Smith 
does not touch, and which is important in 
reaching any conclusion as to eternal pun- 
ishment. 

There were people upon this earth who 
died prior to the coming of Christ, and thus 
had no opportunity to acquire a saving 
faith in Him. What of them? Must they 
suffer torment of eternal duratién? Our 
own solar system contains six planets or 
worlds which there is every reason to be- 
lieve are inhabited. What becomes of 
those inhabitants if their worlds were not 
visited by Christ? 

Beyond our little system of worlds are 
others. Is it just jor reasonable to claim 
that the Son of God singled out the in- 


habitants of. this small orb for redemption 
and left those of all the others doomed to 
“the fire that is not quenched ’’? 

Such a view would be ridiculous, but a 
belief in the argumenj{s advanced by the 
Rey. Mr. Smith would necessitate also a 
belief in such a condition. I, F. FERRIS. 

New York, July 27, 1901, 





THE CITY’S AFFAIRS. 


THE CITY GOVERNMENT. 








To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Your leader this morning on the bridge 
hits the nail on the head, but not forcibly 
enough to drive it home. 

This is only the latest evidence of the 
way we live and will not be remembered 
a week. It seems to be a fixed principle 
in our municipal system that-its machinery 
never needs to be looked after, and no 
one takes it seriously when disaster occurs; 
we are all satisfied not to have been our- 
is our 
motto. 

We never tire of telling the world how 
great and civilized we are, yet we spend mill- 
ions for a bridge and leave it to fall to 
pieces; we lay miles of fine asphalt pave- 
ments and never touch them again until 
they become impassable; we build Budden- 
sick houses that tumble down before the 
mortar is dry, and “ fireproof” structures 
that burn like tinder; we store explosives 
in crowded districts and blow hundreds into 
eternity; we destroy property and life in 
utmost indifference by reckless, dangerous, 
and unlawful conduct; we run each other 
down by land and sea with absolute im- 
punity—human life has no value. 

At the same time we have a most elabor- 
ate and highly (!) developed civil govern- 
ment; there are laws and officials without 
number to mect every case. But it is per- 
fectly true that such laws are useless be- 
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Officials are elected or appointed whose 
time is spent in exploiting themselves until 
some entirely preventible horror calls at- 
tention to their negligence or -incompe- 
tency, when the ink of the public prints 
fairly botis with their vulgar, violent, and 
often profane language, (witness Mr. Pro- 
basco.) 

There is great excitement for a day, 
much verbiage, grand juries “ investigate,” 
and that is the end; no one is ever held 
responsible or punished, and we wait eager- 
ly for the next sensation. 

The head of the department, who is sup- 
posed to earn his very liberal pay before 
drawing it, declares volubly that he did not 
“know " the law was being evaded or vio- 
lated, as in the late Warren Street disaster, 
and this explanation is all-suffictent—no 


one cares or concerns himself any further. 

The Chief of Police does not ‘ know” 
that all sorts of crime is rampant, and his 
loquacity increases inversely to his knowl- 
edge. Another chief official finds full em- 
ployment for all his energies in looking for 
* wayward relatives’’; he has no time to 
enforce the laws against the furious blast- 
ing that destroys life and property almost 
daily wherever excavation is going on. 

A District Attorney prostitutes his office 
and is silently supported by a Mayor elect- 
ed to see that the laws are enforced, but 
who is at his best when an opportunity of- 
fers to publicly insult some distinguished 
foreigner or decent citizen. 

Now, then, if this is all true, (and I have 
merely recited facts,) such facts ought to 
furnish your most powerful anti-Tammany 
arguments this Fall, although it is a very 
old story. 

But why Is it true? For this simplest rea- 
son. A peopte may fairly be judged by its 
mode of life, and, like an individual, get 
what they deserve in the long run. The 
temper which finds applause in sneers at 
reform cannot be counted on to take 
any serious interest in honesty, or show 
that civic pride without which all effort for 
improvement becomes only a struggle for 
selfish ends. Fine rhetoric and. eioquent 
generalities have little weight with the 
average voter at election time; his memory 
is fickle and his back has become aceus- 
tomed to the burden, so that he either ac- 
cepts it as necessary or finds it lightened 
by the argumentum ad hominum which 
Tammany employs so successfully. f 

Give him the facts and hammer them into 
his head by constant repetition—make him 
realize, in this way, that he is a direct 
sufferer. 

If then he prefers Tammany he must take 
the consequences, for, like Mrs. ‘Enry 
*Awkins, he will “have only himself to 
blame.”’ W. T. DAWSON. 

New York, July 27, 1901. 





MR. CROKER AND THE CITY CLUB. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Every fair-minded citizen knows that the 
members of the City Club meant well when 
they sent out the pamphlet which you so 
aptly term “A Misdirected Fire.’ Let us 
trust that the aforesaid organization, which 
has spent so much money and time in giv- 
ing us good government, will endeavor to 
find a more efficacious method to attain 
success. 

We all know Richard Croker; it is not 
Kis fault if we do not know him; he has 
proclaimed himself sufficiently, and is con- 
tinuing to do so every day, whether at 
home or abroad. Many months ago, you 
will remember, he, in The North American 
Review, very clearly defined his policy and 
the policy of his followers. In that article 
he told us boldly what “ Crokerism” was, 
is, and is to be; he reiterated in another 
form something very tantamount to that 
terse bit of insolence of William M. Tweed: 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
And is not Tammany Hall proclaiming to- 
day the identical words of Tweed? 

But, Mr. Editor, Messrs. Members of the 
City Club, and all you good citizens who 
have the means to free this good City of 
New York, your only duty is to get to- 
gether and to do this, and this only, viz.:; 
Force all public servants to do their duties; 
if they will not, remove them. 

Look at that section of the town bounded 
by the Bowery, Division, Houston, and 
Tompkins Streets. If that district, with its 
disease-breeding filth, is not a menace to 
the health of the entire city, both to the 
rich and to the poor, what is it? If you 
who are so well-to-do would but take a 
drive through those streets I am sure you 
would return to your homes with an unal- 
terable determination to discharge at once 
the head of the Department of Street Clean- 
ing and keep removing one after the other 
until all the dirt is kept from the streets 
instead of only 25 per cent. of it, as now. 
And if the Mayor will not heed’ your orders 
then see the Governor of the State. 

But the odorous east side is not the only 
dirty part of town; a stone’s throw from 
the house of the Commissioner of Police is 
dirty, too. 

Yes, gentlemen, what are you going to do 
about it? Exhibitions of rage and disgust 
will not mend matters. Complaints are re- 
ceived by the officials of various depart- 
ments--received with properly polite mien, 
but—well, the machine rolls on. 

Ah, if the “ Gentleman from Wantage” 
were only of another sort! Will he take 
his place in line with the others who were 
for their own pockets every time, and who 
were disgraced in one way or another? 

This, Mr. Editor, may interest and in- 
struct THE Times readers. I hope it will 
help to rouse the class that can do some- 
thing for reform. I will conclude it by 
mentioning what an old acquaintance said 
to me as we stood facing the Tweed Court 
House on Chambers Street: “‘ Say, old man, 
if I had my way, I'd place a memorial tab- 
let on the Court House over there. I'd say 
these words, and I'd say them in large, 
quite large, letters, so that all could 
plainly read them: I'd say: ‘ In Memoriam. 
Estimated price for the construction of this 
County Court House, $2,000,000. Real price 
paid, $20,000,000, and God only knows how 
much more. Sacred to the Memory cf 
Tweed, Sweeny, Connolly, Genet & Co.!"'* 

New York, July 28, 1901, T. We ~ 
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Advices brought 
through different 
quarters from Meso- 
potamia to Constan- 
tinople, and in turn filtered through the Eu- 
ropean press with various interpretations, 
show when compared that a very serious 
situation prevails in that part of Asiatic 
Turkey still known as Mesopotamia, al- 
though practically held in subjection by the 
Kurdish chief, Ibrahim Pasha. In return 
for being allowed to preserve his independ- 
ence Ibrahim, on being supplied with arms 
by the Turkish Government, promised to 
maintain nominal Turkish authority 
throughout his region, and to organize an 
irregular cavalry which, in the event of 
war, should be placed at the disposition of 
the Porte. 

Ibrahim, who is of the Mellié tribe, soon 
brought into subjection all the Kurds in 
the districts of Kharput and Diabekr, and 
took up his headquarters at Viransheher, 
between Aleppo and Mardin. The organiza- 
tion of his irregular cavalry being com- 
pleted, he began to pillage the neighboring 
villages and Arab caravans. When asked 
to explain these acts to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, he replied that he was “ putting 
down brigandage”’ or “ quelling revolts ”’ 
against the authority invested in him by 
the Sultan. A few weeks ago he attacked 
an Arab settlement, consisting of 250 tents, 
in the district of Racca, and carried off 
10,000 sheep and 200 camels. These Arabs 
belonged to the Shammar and Abou Assaf 
tribes, whose headquarters are near Bag- 
dad and whose recognized chief is Farer 
Pasha. When the news of the disaster 
reached Farer he at once appealed to the 
Turkish authorities in Bagdad, and, on 
receiving no satisfaction from them, gath- 
ered a force of Arabs, variously estimated 
at from 8,000 to 15,000 men, and, together 
with detachments of the Kurdish tribes of 
Karagurtchi and Shikhan, who are deadly 
enemies of the Mellié Kurds, proceeded to 
Mardin, 

In the mean time Ibrahim Pasha had de- 
manded aid from the Turkish authorities, 
who sent him 1,000 infantry and 600 cav- 
alry, which he added to his own well- 
armed irregular horsemen, and at once at- 
tacked the Arabs, who were slaughtered in 
large numbers, owing to the long range of 
the Turkish rifles. The number of Arabs 
killed, including women and children, is 
estimated at from 1,000 to 1,500, among 
whom was the chief of the Karagurtchis. 

Farer Pasha is now said to be preparing 
another campaign, while Ibrahim Pasha 
has demanded further reinforcements from 
the Turkish Government, although with 
what success it has not yet been learned. 

It is believed in foreign diplomatic circles 
in Constantinople that unless the Turkish 
Government acts at once a disastrous war 
will develop between the whole of the 
‘Arabs south of the Euphrates and the 
Kurds to the north, and such a war, it is 
said, Turkey is not opposed to, provided 
that it can be conducted without attract- 
ing too much attention on the part of the 
powers, as it would mean her ultimate do- 
mination throughout Mesopotamia and the 
annihilation of the tribes over which she 
has never been able to establish her com- 
plete authority. 


Tirkey May Have 
a War 
on Her Hands, 
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In August of last year 
and in April of the pres- 
= meee, ent, the various bicycle 
clubs of England were 
invited to participate in manoeuvres around 
London carried on under the auspices of 
the War Office. Preparations have been 
made to have the manoeuvres this month 
of far more importance than any hitherto 
held. They begin to-day and will be con- 
tinued until the 10th of August. The main 
object of the manoeuvres is to see how 
quickly a corps can be assembled at the 
eapital and then moved from London to 
different parts of the coast where a land- 
ing might be made by an enemy, and how 
that enemy could be kept in check until the 
arrival of a sufficient force to cause it to 
retreat to its transports. 

Advantage has been taken in the present 
manoeuvres of the concentration of many 
yolunteer corps at Aldershot, and a sum 
ef money has been placed at the disposal 
of the general officer commanding the 
Aldershot District to enable him to carry 
eut this experimental work. The officers, 
who are enthusiastic on the subject, say 
that the cyclist infantry have an advan- 
tage over the ordinary infantry, which is 
scarcely included in the fact that the 
former can cover a given distance more 
quickly than the latter and march a longer 
distance in the same time. The chief 
feature of the cyclist infantry, it is pointed 
out, is the facility with which it can com- 
ply with the military axiom, “ Disperse to 
march, concentrate te fight.’’ It is be- 
lieved that owing to the present excellent 
condition of the roads and lanes of rural 
Engiand that 10,000 cyclist infantry from 
the north of England.could concentrate for 
the defense of the capital, having marched 
dispersed for two or three days, and living 
all the time off the country without trying 
the resources of the inhabitants or de- 
manding thought and provision -from the 
War Office, 

This year those bicyclists who belong to 
volunteer regiments will be distributed 
among the assembled bicycle clubs and or- 
ganize the men into bodies which, for the 
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time being, are expected to maintain some 
sort of military discipline. 
—@— 


The Icelandic The news recently cabled 
Question from Copenhagen that 
and Denmark. ‘the Danish Government 
will not oppose a moderate 
extension of home rule in Iceland” has 
called forth denials from Reykjavik, where 
it is stated that the only grounds for a com- 
promise offered by the Danish Government 
is that a new Councilor be granted the 
Icelanders, who shall have a seat in the 
Danish Parliament or Rigsdag. This is 
supposed to be what the Danish Govern- 
ment means by ‘‘a moderate extension of 
home rule.” But this is just what the Ice- 
landers do not want, as they think that it 
would mean a gradual lessening of the 
power of their own Althing. 

According to the Constitution granted 
Iceland during the visit of the King of 
Denmark to the island in 1874 it is stip- 
ulated that Iceland shall be ‘‘ an inaliena- 
ble part of the Danish Kingdom.”’ This 
has been interpreted by successive Govern- 
ments and Parliaments to mean that Ice- 
land is a mere department or stitte, and 
not a separate State, entirely independent 
of the Danish Parliament, though under 
the same King as Denmark. Since the 
adoption of the Constitution, the Danish 
interpretation of which does not satisfy 
the claims of Iceland to autonomy, no ef- 
forts of the Icelanders to obtain increased 
administrative powers have been conceded. 

A Committee of the Althing is now in 
Copenhagen for the purpose of getting the 
King to intercede in their behalf, and free 
the Althing from its dependence on the 
Danish Ministry and Parliament, and have 
Iceland only to do with the King himself 
or his representative in Reykjavik. 

In Copenhagen it is said that the spirit 
of independence of the Icelanders is en- 
hanced at this moment from the fact that 
its people wish to be freed from the 
Danish tariff which prevails there, and 
under which various Danish monopolies 
are flourishing, and that should this be 
done, English commodities would complete- 
ly drive the Danish from the island, and 
the English would soon obtain control of 
all Icelandic industries. 

o—— 





The scheme of Comte 
Another French Henri de la Vaulx to 
Aeronant. cross the Mediterranean 
in a balloon some time in August, as cabled 
one day last week, is no new enterprise, al- 
though the contemplated voyage has been 
indirectly inspired by the experiments made 
over Paris by M. de Santos-Dumont and his 
dirigible balloon. President Loubet recently 
extended to the Comte his patronage and a 
grant of 500 francs toward defraying the 
expenses of the undertaking. Conditions of 
weather permitting Comte de la Vaulx will 
attempt to sail from Toulon across the 
Mediterranean Aug. 12. 

M. de la Vaulx does not believe in the 
theory of M. de Santos-Dumont in regard to 
a dirigible balloon; his experiments have 
been confined to the old-fashioned method, 
and the balloon in which he hopes to sail 
across the Mediterranean is unprovided 
with a motor. It ts, however, fitted with 
various steering apparatus, which, ltke 
those of the unfortunate aeronaut, Andrée, 
consist of sails and drags. In other words 
with a drag offering a certain resistance 
as it is drawn through the water he expects 
to sail his balloon through the air, and 
even to tack through a small radius just as 
a boat is sailed through the water. The ex- 
periment will be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Ministries of War and Marine. 

Apropos of the ascensions of M. de San- 
tos-Dumont, a curious difficulty has been 
presented by the fact that the aeronaut in 
making his trials has evaded the octroi 
law. One of the clerks in the department 
has written a semft-serious letter to the 
Paris press concerning this evasion. He 
recalls the fact that the aeriel navigator 
journeyed from Saint Cloud to the Eiffel 
Tewer in a machine propelled by a pe- 
troleum motor. Now Saint Cloud is out- 
side of Paris, and petroleum is a dutiable 
article at the boundary of the metropolis, 
as automobilists, with experience of the 
endless formalities involved when they pass 
in or out of the gates, know to their cost. 
The conclusion of the clerk is that M. de 
Santos-Dumont has, in his aeriel voyages, 
defrauded the Government out of a consid- 
erable amount of revenue. ‘ Should,”’ con- 
tinues the clerk, “ the navigation instituted 
by M. de Santos-Dumont ever become pop- 
ular a force of aeronautical police similar 
to the motor-cycling policemen who pursue 
delinquent automobilists will have to be 
created by the authorities."’ 

—_— 
Belgian Army which has just been intro- 
Reform. ducted into the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies by 
the Government, is based upon the report 
of the recent mixed commission, the work 
of which from time to time has formed the 
subject of comment in these columns. The 
principle of personal service (prohibition 
of employing substitutes) which was so 
strongly urged by the commission, has, 
however, been abandoned in the bill. Every 
effort was made to indorse the commis- 
sion's recommendation in this respect, but 
the Ministers who drafted the bill had to 
choose the alternative of defeat in voting 
the war budget or maintaining the system 
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of ‘‘remplacement”"’ as it now stands. It 
may be recalled that the circumstance of 
Gen, Bras:ne’s attempt to introduce: per- 
sonal service in 1896 led to failure and to 
his own resignation as Minister of War. 
This reform, it is thought, will not be 
realized fer some years to come. Other 
portions of the bill show the effect of the 
passing away of the fear entertained a 
year ago that England could not be relied 
upon, in case of a Franco-German war, 
to maintain the integrity of Belgium. The 
army will remain as at present constituted 
on a peace footing, but in time of war the 
annual contingent will be raised from its 
present average of 13,300 men to 18,000. A 


reduction is made in the term of service,’ 


and volunteering will be encouraged in va- 

rious ways, so as to allow a corresponding 

decrease in the annual conscription. 
—_—e— 

Political. circles in 
Paris agree that the 
colonial system of 
France and the way it has been adminis- 
tered will prove one of the principal topics 
of discussion in the campaign preceding the 
general election, which will take place ten 
months hence. Even ardent supporters of 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry admit that 
there is much to be desired in the present 
colonial system of France, which is not 
only very expensive for the mother country, 
but has, so far, shown no great signs of 
development in the territories where it is 
administered. 


The Crisis in 
The French Congo. 


Le Siécle recently contained an article on | 


the subject with particular bearing upon 
the present crisis in the French Congo. 
Modern France, said the writer, contains 
no contingent of vigorous young men who 
care to study colonial questions, or who 
would be fitted for agencies in the Congo, 
where commerce is not facilitated as in 
Senegal by natives who have been tamed 
into willingness. Then, too, when French 
holders of concessions reach their destina- 
tion they find no local sanction for entering 
into possession; maps are incorrectly made, 
and as for enforcement by military author- 
ity, that is quite out of the question, with 
an ill-disciplined militia of 600 or 700. The 
writer then draws a lesson from what the 
Belgians have accomplished in the Congo 
Free State: 

‘When two years ago public opinion was 


excited by the prosperity of the Belgian | 


Congo and by the rise in the shares of 
certain Belgian companies, it fixed itself | 
upon the French Congo without inquiring 
into the cause of success, There was 


no apparent knowledge that the Belgian 
Congo is intersected by 13,000 kilometres of 


navigable waterways, and that the coun- | 


try is almost thoroughly explored. The au- 
thority of the State is generally recognized, 
at least along the rivers. A numerous 
armed force exists, while the initiative 
of the King gives a definite economic di- 
rection to the work of the Administration. 

“There were no similar conditions in the 
French Congo, as the holders of conces- 
sions speedily realized to their detriment. 
Landing at Brazzaville or Libreville with 
illusions and inexperiences, the new Di- 
rectors of companies or their agents were 
told that in the French Congo, with the 
exception of Ubanghi and the Senga, there 
were no navigable waterways, no roads, 
no railway lines, and no boats for river 
transport. The country was virtually un- 
known, and our authority was not acknowl- 
edged except over a very limited surface. 
Between the central Government in Paris 
and the local powers there was no unity 
of’ views, and even among the latter there 
were dissensions. 

The moral of the article in Le Siécle ts 
believed to be that the Colonial system in- 
stituted under the Ministry of M. André 
Lebon has not been improved by any suc- 
cessive Colonial Ministries, and that the 
sensational expeditions which France has 
sent into Africa and the attempts to cen- 
tralize Colonial Governments have covered 
her with ridicule in the eyes of those 
powers who colonize in a less seifish man- 
ner, 

——-—— 

It is the opinion of certain 
Earl Russell London papers that Earl 
at Halloway. Russell, who was recently 
sentenced by the House of 
Lords to “three months’ imprisonment as 
a criminal of the first class "’ on the charge 
of bigamy might have been treated with 
more leniency had his case been tried in 
the Assizes. It is pointed out that his case 
is probably unique among bigamy cases in 
that the convicted man practiced deception 
upon no one, and that, according to emt- 
nent legal authority, he was free te con- 
tract a second marriage. That authority 
had been mistaken. That was all. More- 
over, it is shown that the presecution rec- 
ognized the extenuating circumstances in 
the case, and the summing up, made in @ 
spirit of the utmost sympathy for the pris- 
oner, simply pointed to the fact that the 
defendant, through mistake, and without 
injury to any one, had broken the letter of 
the law. In the light of these facts, it is 
deemed in certain quarters that the punish- 
ment inflicted is excessive, according to 
modern ideas of justice, and yet the Peers 
felt impelled to impose it in order to mark 
their sense of the gravity of the offense 
per se, and to maintain their own dignity 

as a high court of justice, 

During his detention in Halloway Jail 
Earl Russell will be obliged to conform to 
the rules governing the confinement of 
first-class misdemeanants, except when tak- 
ing exercise or attending religious service 
in the chapel he must remain tn the cell 
allotted for his special usage. He may, 
however, have the cell furnished at his 
own expense and have his meals served 
from outside the jail; the Governor, in or- 
der to relieve Eari Russell from the “ per- 
formance of an unaccustomed task or of- 
fices,"" may order one of the remand pris- 

{ oners to keep the cell in order. Also the 
prisoner, at the discretion of the Visiting 
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Committee, may be permitted to wear his 
own clothes and read such literature as he 
may desire to provide himself with. He will 
in'no way, certain reports notwithstanding, 
be required to work; but if he prefers to 
cecupy his time in carrying out some “ trade 
or profession "’ no bar will be put in his 
path, if his industrious inclinations are of 
“a practical nature.’’ The prison regula- 
tions, while allowing but one visit a fort- 
night by not more than three friends, and 
the dispatch and receipt of one lester in the 
Same period, may, if the Visiting Com- 
mittee agree, be altered. In these circum- 
stances Earl Russell may interview and 
communicate with his friends on a practic- 
ally unlimited scale, 


It is the intention of 
A New Canteen the British War Office 
for the to institute on an exten- 

British Army. sive plan throughout the 

army, and particularly 
Wen troops are in garrison of on manoeu- 
vr the regimental canteen system or- 
ganized by Col. Morgan, as Director of 
Supplies to the Natal force. Heretofore 
the army, except when on active service, 
has relied upon a system not unlike the 
old sutler system of the United States 
Army to furnish the men with little lux- 
uries and delicacies not obtainable at the 
Quartermaster’s. Recent investigation has 
proved that although in some cases a sort 
of co-operation has been maintained be- 
tween the sutlers and the men, the latter 
have been swindled right and left, the only 
ones making a profit being the sutlers and 
their agents among the men who received 
a commission on all the trade they brought 
in. The present proposal, as already prac- 
tically demonstrated by Col. Morgan with 
the forces of Sir Redvers Buller, is to take 
the canteen entirely out of the hands of 
private individuals and place it in charge 
of committees of officers and men who 
shall carry it on for the sole benefit of the 
soldiers as a co-operative institution that 
shall be able to undersell any private en- 
terprise and at the same time present 
monthly profits pro rata to the men who 
patronize it. 

The report of Col. Morgan's experience 
shows that, out of the profits of the can- 
teen he established along these lines in 
Natal, a substantial sum was handed over 
to the widow of every man who died on 
active service with the force there. Col. 
Morgan also adds that his canteen soon 
made it so unprofitable for the *“* numerous 
contractors and camp followers which bat- 
ten on the pay of the soldiers by selling 
them inferior stuff at exorbitant prices,” 
that they were obliged to go out of busi- 
ness, ‘‘ which produced an instant benefi- 
cial effect upon the moral condition and 
discipline of the men." 


The remarkable legise 
lative revolution recent. 
ly brought about in Hol- 
land through the extraordinary union of 
Protestants and Catholics against the Lib- 
erals has been followed by a complication 
of circumstances which the allies had no 
suspicion would arise, at least, not until 
Dr. Kuyper, chief of the Anti-Revolution- 
ary Party, who has been intrusted by 
Queen Wilhelmina with the formation of 
a Cabinet, should show what could be done 
with a coalescent Cabinet. But, now nearly 
two months after the defeat of the Liberals 
the portfolios have not yet been permanent- 
ly awarded. 

No sooner were the Liberals turned out 
than the Catholics and anti-revolutionists 
became sharply divided on questions of 
vital importance to a new Cabinet, such as 
the introduction of a protective policy and 
the question of social reform. Dr. Kuyper, 
who, it is said, has strong anti-French as 
well as pro-British views, would be more 
correctly described as a Moderate; at the 
same time he is anti-Catholic on general 
principles, and the Catholic demand that 
three portfolios be given them does not 
please him. In the meantime the situa- 
tion is being taken advantage of by the 
Liberals to win over to their side the anti- 
Catholics among the anti-Revolutionists. 
Well-informed circles in The Hague do not 
expect the united parties to accomplish 
much, even if Dr. Kuyper should succeed 
in forming a Cabinet satisfactory to them, 
as their points of division are fundamental 
and would become visible in almost any 
policy which a coalescent Cabinet might 
adopt. 


Political Outlook 
in Holland, 


——— 


It is announced from Ber- 
lin that on the invitation of 
Prince Loewenstein 140 - 

Dueling resentatives of the Gebuens 
in Germany. nobility, for the most part 
the heads of old Roman Catholic fami- 
Nes, have signed a declaration against 
dueling. The declaration sets forth that 
the usage, although it receives a pass- 
ive encouragement, purely as a means 
of maintaining the military spirit, from 
the heads of the army, is clearly con- 
trary toe intelligence, religion, culture, 
and law, and to social and State order. 
The signatories bind themselves to work 
for its abolition, stating that it is false 
and unjust to qualify a man as a coward 
who refuses to fight. and they regard any 
man as worthy of all respect who, by con- 
scientious scruples, ignores a challenge. In 
consideration of the present state of things, 
they reserve the right to demand satisfuc- 
tion according to the old usage if honor is 
at stake, but at the same time ask thot 
tribunals of honor be created, which would 
give a much more real satisfaction than 
that obtained on the so-called field of 
honor. 


Movement 
to End 





Always Careful. 

Mamma--I hope you gave that young 
Custar a piece of yeur mind when he 
kissed vou! ‘ 

Ethel-—-Ah, Mamma, I wapted te 
your optnion about it first, ; 
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ter known as the A. €. A., will hold 

its 1901 meet, the twenty-seeond in 
its history, at Mudlunta Island, Aug. 9 
to 23. - 

Mudlunta Island, situated on the St. Law- 
rence, a couple of miles south of Gana- 
noque, Ontario, is the property of C. E. 
Britton, Commodore of the association, to 
whom he has loaned it for the fortnight. 
The island is roughly in the form of a 
dumbbell, and contains about ten acres. 
The two balls of the bell consist of high 
ground, wéll shaded, while the neck or 
handle is a strip of low, level, cleared land, 
on the eastern side of which, overlooking a 
good beach, will be placed the mess tent. 
The main camp will be located on the high 
ground on the northern point, while Squaw 
Point, or the ladies’ camp, will occupy the 
high ground on the south of the island. 
The association has this year not only at 
its disposal a particularly desirable camp- 
ing ground, but the Camp Site Committee 
has made arrangements which will go far 
toward insuring the success of the meet. 
To the south of the mess tent, a large 
camp dock will be erected, which will pre- 
sent ample launching facilities for a large 
number of canoes. The mess tent, con- 
venient of access from both the ladies’ 
and the main camp, will be under charge of 
a caterer, who will supply meals at the rate 
of $1 a day. A general store will be opened 
during the two weeks of the meet by a 
firm of grocers from Gananoque, where 
all necessary groceries and supplies, as 
well as ice, may be had. Campers who de- 
sire to be luxuriously inclined will be able 
to have tent floors built for them on the 
grounds by a corps of carpenters and la- 
borers, who will be engaged for that pur- 
pose, while camp chairs, tables, cots, and 
tents also may be rented by members who 
do not care to transport their own outfits 
so far. There are so many good beaches 
and such good bathing facilities on the isl- 
and that the officers of the association 
have notified the members that it would 
be a good thing to bring their bathing suits 
along. 

The racing programme will include twelve 
paddling and ten sailing races, besides 
a race between war canoes for the cham- 
pionship of America. This event, which 
was won last year by the Toronto Canoe 
Club of Toronto, Ontario, must again fall 
to their paddles, if they are to become 
permanent owners of the shield trophy, it 
becoming the property of the war canoe 
crew winning the same twice in succession. 
Besides the events enumerated, there will 
will also be a rescue race, a tug of war, a 
tournament, and a hurry-scurry race. 


The meet of 1901 will doubtless be well 
attended, and many men will be found 
there who were either unable or unwilling 
to take the long journey to last year's 
gathering in the Muskoka Lake region. The 
St. Lawrence River has been the scene of 
se many successful association camps that 
it seems a pity that in the old days when 
land there was comparatively cheap they 
did not buy an island and return to it each 
year for their annual camp. Under the pres- 
ent system of changing camp sites each 
year the association is at a great expense 
for lumber, from which tent floors, decks, 
and other necessary buildings are construct- 
ed. which at the end of a meet is pretty 
nearly valueless. With a permanent camp, 
at which outfits and lumber could be stored, 
a fair interest on the original investment 
could be realized through the rental of 
ficors and tents to members instead of the 
annual expense for the transportation of 
outfits and new material, which is now in- 
curred. Many of the members of the asso- 
ciation would favor the idea of a permanent 
camp on the St. Lawrence, but unfortu- 
nately at the present day, when almost 
every island has its cottage or two, and 
when values in property have increased 
rapidly, it would no longer be an easy prop- 
osition for the association to own its camp 
site, as might once have been done, at a 
reasonable figure. Canoeing to-day is more 
popular and the sport is in a more healthy 
condition than ever before in the history of 
the association. Most of the craft owned by 
the members are of the sensible cruising 
model, either sailing or paddling, and the 
racing machine, which was an abomination 
of desolation for every purpose except for 
mug hunting, is most beautifully in the mi- 
nority, and the days in which races were 
won by canoes which must make a landing 
before their sails, permanently lashed to 
the yards and masts, could be lowered, are 
happily gone by. Much of the legislation 
which has barred out the racing machine 
pure and simple and helped the tendency 
toward healthy models of craft, is due to 
the efforts of the Vice Commodore of the 
Atlantic Division, Henry M. Dater of this 
city and ex-Commodore of the Brooklyn 
Canoe Club. 

For the convenience of members of his 
division desiring to attend the meet Mr, 
Dater has arranged that a special trans- 
portation car, which will carry canoes and 
duffle free of expense to Clayton, N. Y., 
will lie on the side track of the New York 
Central, at the Manhattan Station, One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Street and Hudson 
River, both to-day and to-morrow, whence 
fit will move to Yonkers, where it will 
Me over Tuesday, and on Wednesday, the 
last day which it will be available for 
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the reception of freight, it will be located at 


Ging Sing. 


Members from points on the 





Delaware River may ship thefr boats and 
equipages by way of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, from which they will be trans- 
ported by way of a lighter to One Hundred 
and Thirtieth Street station. The manner 
in which the transportation has been ar- 
ranged for the Atlantic Division would in- 
dicate that if Mr, Dater had not been a 
lawyer, he would have been a valuable ac- 
‘quisition to Uncle Sam’s commissary de- 
partment, but this is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the A. C. A., as the association is 
called; its officers, who are business and 
professional men, freely give to the asso- 
ciation valuable time and labor, and it is 
doubtful if there is in this country any 
other body of men banded together for the 
promotion of a favorite sport, who give 
that sport the benefit of more earnest ef- 
fort and endeavor, to keep what it always 
has been and what they intend always 
shall be, the pastime of the amateur, The 
successful contestant in the A. C, A. events 
receives as his reward a banner or a badge, 
the intrinsic value of which is almost noth- 
ing, but upon which it would be impossible 
to place a value as far as the recipient is 
concerned, 
—@- - 

A certain Gothamite has a love for shoot- 
ing, a languid disposition, and an up-town 
flat, and the result of his combined charac- 
teristics and possessions is somewhat amus- 
ing. 

I called at his abode last Sunday and, in 
response to my inquiry as to whether he 
was home, the domestic who presides there- 
in and keeps the owner in a proper state of 
subjection, informed me that he was in, 
but busy. Would I step right into the din- 
ing room? Entering, I found the man I 
sought, sitting in an easy chair in front of 
an open window. On the window sill in 
front of him there stood a seductive-look- 
ing gin fizz, a tobacco jar, and a box of 
eartridges; across his lap lay a pocket rifle. 
He was leaning back luxuriously, puffing 
smoke from-a brierwood, and gazing lan- 
guidly out of the window. ‘‘ Pardon my 
rising,’’ he observed; ‘‘ but you see I am 
busy.”” He did not appear unduly so, but 
I took his word for it. ‘‘ What are you up 
to?’ I asked. ‘“ Rats,"’ he responded la- 
conically. ‘‘ Rats?" I asked. ‘ Yes,"’ he 
replied; “‘ bagged five this morning so far. 
There goes one now.”’ And there was a click 
as he cocked the pocket rifle. 

Following his gaze out of the window, I 
beheld a bank, probablwtwenty feet high, 
caused by the difference in the level of the 
hillside back of his abode and the level of 
the cellar. This bank was composed of loose 
earth and rocks, From underneath one of 
these a large and apparently well-fed ro- 
dent came forth and began running up and 
down, as if apparently looking for some- 
thing eatable; acting as a hound would do 
on striking a scent, sniffing from side to 
side, and moving forward in a zigzag direc- 
tion, until finally he reached what appeared 
to be a bit of bread, before which he sat, and 
turning his back to us commenced making 
a meal of something which appeared from 
his actions to be considered a dainty. The 
gunner raised his pocket rifle, but just as 
he was about to pull the trigger the rat 
moved. ‘ Why don’t you shoot?" I asked 
as the game became still again. ‘ The pro- 
voking brute is sitting right on a rock now, 
and if I miss him the bullet would simply 
ricochet, and the Lord knows what damage 
I'd have to pay for. He will probably sit 
there about fifteen minutes, for they usual- 
ly do when they know that I don’t dare 
shoot them.’ About ten seconds later an- 
other rat came forth and sat down on a bit 
of earth comparatively free from stones. A 
sharp crack, the new-comer turned over on 
his back, kicked four times, and was quiet, 
while the first rat scurried away. 

A small boy came out in the yard carry- 
ing a broad grin with him. “Did yese 
catch ‘em, Sir?” “I did,’ said the gunner. 
The small boy shinned over the fence and 
threw the rat into the yard. ‘ That's six,” 
he said, with a happy smile, catching a 
nickel that was pitched him. ‘ There must 
be A lot of rats around here,"’ I observed. 
“There ought," he observed. “I have been 
baiting that place for a month. “ Baiting?" 
I asked. “Certainly, you don’t suppose 
you get anything for nothing in this world; 
not even rats. Every night I have thrown 
an egg out there, and every morning a 
roll, and I guess about every rat in the 
neighborhood knows of the place. I only 
commenced shooting them this morning, 
too. The noise bothers them a little for a 
few minutes, but the small boy gets the 
dead ones out of the way so quickly that 
I don’t believe they know exactly what is 
up. I think, however, they will learn 
quickly. Rats are pretty cute fellows.” 
Then he made me a fizz. Before this was 
half disposed of, another rat came out and 
met an untimely end, to be gathered in by 
the small boy. ‘* Well,’’ said Weston, “it 
is not much in the way of game, but it’s 
precious good practice. You would be sur- 
prised to know how provoking those brutes 
are. They will come out and nose around, 
and then deliberately sit on a rock, where 
I dare not shoot them, and stay there for 
about ten minutes. At other times they 
will sit on the dirt, and before I get a 
sight on them they have changed their 
minds and gone back to their abodes. Just 
as I had a good hold on a nice fat fellow, 
who would have delighted a celestial, along 
came three children and sat up on that 
bank. The rat sat in his position for eight 
minutes by my watch, and +boesa young 
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have to quit it for a couple of weeks after 
to-day.” 

Just then the amiable domestic came in 
to set the table, and we both retired to his 
den. ‘It’s not a bad scheme,” he said 
as he proceeded to clean his weapon, 
“especially for a lazy man like myself— 
comfortable chair, something cool to drink, 
plenty of tobacco, and a small boy to re- 
trieve the game. It isn’t quite as exciting 
as duck hunting, but is a whole lot more 
comfortable.” I went away impressed with 
the attractive features of the sport. I am 
not so conveniently situated for small 
game shooting as Weston, but there are no 
doubt lots of Gothamites who are, who 
might like to take advantage of the idea. 
I thought an air gun might have been 
preferable to the weapon which Weston 
used, but he assured me that they made 
almost as much noise, and did not possess 
one-tenth of the accuracy. 


—=O——~ 


A few years ago there was only one make 
of very light 22-calibre rifles to be ob- 
tained, with the exception of the imported 
Flobert, which could generally be relied on 
to shoot all around the mark aimed at 
until the marksman became sufficiently ac- 
quainted with its idiosyncrasies to know 
just how far away to aim in order to make 
a hit. At the present day, however, there 
are several makes of the small bores, 
which, although thoroughly accurate, may 
be obtained for less than $4, and fitted with 
barrels of about 20 inches length, which 
allows their being taken apart and carried 
in very small compass. As I have before 
pointed out, the extreme cheapness at 


which they may be had allows one to 
shoot B B caps, which are practically 
noiseless, without twinges of remorse at 


the damage which the fulminate does to the 
rifle. I was shown the other day the 
latest thing in one of these little arms, 
one which has just been brought out by 
the makers, although it cannot as yet be 
readily had in most sporting goods stores. 
It was a single-shot, 22-calibre rifle with 
barrel chambered to take either the long 
or short rim-fire cartridges. Although 
its price is but $3.75, the stock and fore-end 
which are made of black walnut, were very 
handsomely finished, the butt plate being 
of a finely-blued bit of steel. The frame, 
trigger guard, and breech block were case- 
hardened, and the barrel, of decarbonized 
steel, waS 20 inches in length and tapered 
after the pattern of the small bore military 
rifles. By turning a knurled head-screw 
underneath the forward part of the frame, 
the barrel could be removed in a very few 
seconds. The cartridge is extracted by 
first setting the hammer at full cock, and 
pressing down on a little button attached 
to the right-hand side of the breech block, 
which then drops down and automatically 
extracts the cartridge. The whole weapon 
weighs but pounds, and packs in a 
space 20 inches long. The parts are so 
few and simple that it may be easily 
cleaned, and while its weight is iight 
enough for use by the average small boy 
within whose reach the price places it, it 
is also sufficiently accurate for those who 
wish to do good shooting with light 
charges. No one examining the handsome 
finish of the little weapon would be apt 
to judge how small is its price. One of the 
great advantages aside from the accuracy 
which our low-priced American rifles pos- 
sess, is the ability of the owner to cheaply 
duplicate lost or broken parts, which may 
be readily obtained from the factories 
which are located in this country. Any one 
unfortunate enough to smash any of the 
mechanism of the old-fashioned Flobert, 
usually found it cheaper to buy a new 
weapon than to have the damage repaired. 


-—— o—— 


I made some remarks last week about 
the innate cussedness of a phantom min- 
now. Since then I have seen one of these 
interesting artificial baits, built with the 
idea which I suggested for the reversing 
anti-kinking trolling spoon. These min- 
nows, which are of the phantom variety, 
are made with propellers so arranged that 
one will revolve from left to right and the 
other from right to left, and by using them 
alternately the fisherman may rid himself 
of or almost entirely prevent those large 
and discouraging bunches of twists which 
artificial minnows are prone to produce in 
one’s trolling line. They are not particu- 
larly expensive, costing from $1.20 a pair 
of the 3%-inch size to $1.60 for a pair 4% 
inches. I saw at the same place an ex- 
tremely good idea in a minnow trap. I 
have always advocated a trap arrangement 
for catching minnows, as any fisherman 
who has ever experienced difficulty in pro- 
curing live bait knows what a boon they 
are, but unfortunately a minnow trap of 
the regulation pattern, which is made of 
glass, is not always the handiest thing in 
the world to carry around with one, in addi- 
tion to its Hability of being broken in 
transportation. The trap which I men- 
tioned is simply a modification of the reg- 
ular minnow bucket and adapted to two 
uses. It consists of the regulation outside 
12-quart pail, while the Inside wire bucket, 
instead of having the usual flat lid, has for 
a top a wire cone, with its apex covered 
with a screw cap and pointing inward. By 
simply unscrewing the cap one has in the 
inside bucket an arrangement which will 
not only catch minnows, but afterward 
serve to hold them. This is killing two 
birds with one very small stone, and is an 
idea which many fishermen will be glad to 
know of, especially as the price is only a 
little in excess of that charged for the 
regulation bucket, 2 
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EBEARD’S CASTLE. 
HE origin of the fairy tales one hears 

in his childhood is in most cases as 

unknown as the tales themselves are 
marvelous, Probably no story of a man’s 
youth is better remembered than the won- 
derful tale of Bluebeard, who was so fond 
of killing his wives. A curious sidelight 
is thrown upon this story by one of the 
officers in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, who 
was at one time stationed upon the cruiser 
New York. He said a few days ago: 

“ High up on a mountainside which over~ 
looks a bay in the Island of St. Thomas, 
West Indies, are the ruins of a stone fort- 
ress. Throughout all the island it is known 
as ‘*Bluebeard’s Castle.” Many are the 
tales told of this mysterious place around 
the camp fires in front of the little cabins 
of the island. ‘ Bluebeard,’ according to 
these narratives, was an old pirate who 
perpetrated many bloody deeds years and 
years ago, all of which have become inter- 
woven into the folklore of the island. 

“One morning the New York dropped 
anchor in the harbor. It is a land-locked 
day, except for a narrow entrance, such 
ts one finds in many of the West Indian 
elands. At one side a mountain rises ab- 

aptly from the water to a height of 1,500 
feet, and half way up the side on a shelf 
perhaps two acres in area stand the crum- 
bling walls of the old fortress. 

“Two hundred years ago these waters 
teemed with pirates, who pillaged and 
killed at every turn. But among them all 
throughout the Gulf, Central America, and 
the West Indies there were two men whose 
names stood out above the rest, and whose 
deeds are recalled to this day. These two 
men were Lafitte, who had his stronghold 
in the delta of the Mississippi, and Blue- 


beard, who built his fortress upon the 
Island of St. Thomas. The last named 
chose his site well, and for forty years 


defied the sailors of Spain and France in 
the new world. 

“I visited the ruins the day after our 
arrival, in company with one of the ward 
room officers and an old darky whom we 
hired to guide us. A narrow, steep path 
from the shore wound in and out among 
the rocks and tropical vegetation until it 
finally brought us to the little shelf on the 
mountain side. The walls of the ruins had 
been shaken by the earthquakes of the 
tropics, until scarcely one stone rested 
upon another. Whatever iron work there 
had been in its construction was years 
ago carried away, and little remained to 
give more than a suggestion of its previous 
form or style. 

“The building had been a fort about 
one-half the size of Castle Williams, cn 
Governors Island, built of great blocks of 
stone, and practically impregnable. A com- 
pany of men with ammunition could have 
held the place against an army in those 
days. In front and beneath it lay the bay, 
looking though a stone dropped from 
the hand would strike the water. Behind 
it towered the mountain. 

‘“‘In the interior we found the key to the 
place. In the centre of the ground floor 
a large opening or fissure leads directly 
downward through the mountain ihto a 
great cave which we had previously no- 
ticed at the water's edge. To convince us 
that it did lead down to the water, our 
guide picked up a large stone and, hold- 
ing it over the opening, let it drop. A mo- 
ment later we could hear a loud splash as 
it struck the water below. 

“ According to,the story told by the na- 
tives on the island, Bluebeard, in the 
course of his sailings, discovered this cave 
with the fissure in the mountain side. 
Cleaning away the top of this opening, he 
built a fort and storehouse combined. 
Whenever he captured a ship he brought 
it to St. Thomas and ran it into the cave 
to conceal it. Then from the fort above 
he hoisted up the valuables. After that 
the ship would be taken outside the har- 
bor and scuttled, After the pirate’s death 
the place was abandoned, the hurricanes 
and earthquakes of the tropics got in their 
work, and little now remains except the 
great fissure, the cave, and a few crumb- 
ling blocks of stone. 

“The lore of St. Thomas contains many 
legends of the castle, and among them is 
a variation of the story of the murder of 
the wives. According to the island story 
the pirate had only three wives, and they 
were in each case beautiful women cap- 
tured on ships he had pirated. All of the 
wives were murdered as Bluebeard became 
dissatisfied with them, and they are sup- 
posed to have been buried in some eavern 
of the fortress. At any rate, the islanders 
have a superstitious dread of the place, 
and it is seldom visited."’ 


as 


A Police Dog. 


The police of Mount Vernon enjoy the 
common possession of a dog, known as 
“‘Nig,’’ whose genius seems to fit him 


as peculiarly for a police canine as does 
that of many other dogs for the occupation 
of ‘fire dog.’”’ Nig has reported regu- 
larly every morning at roll call with the 
patrolmen for many years. He seems al- 
ways to scent a prospective haul and is 
generally on hand when it takes place. 

The police say that Nig has rendered ma- 
terial assistance to them in the capture 
of many gangs of tramps or chicken 
thieves. He rambles around the neighbor- 
hood of the police station and whenever 
there is any trouble brewing, he appears 
excitedly before the Sergeant's desk, wag- 
ging his tail and evincing perturbed sym- 
pathy with the situation. 

Nig got angry or disconsolate one day 
when the police station was remodeled and 
his bed was demolished. He disappeared 
and was gone for some weeks. The police 
feared that he had gone away to die. But 
he returned at last, having shown his re- 
sentment, and lived at peace with his 
fellow-policemen, The fame of Nig has 
gone abroad, and it is said that thieves 
have an exceeding aversion for him. 
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An Adventure 





in Peking 











By Witui1amM R. Stewart 


T was a hot, sultry day even for Peking. 
The great capital of China, with its 
2,000,000 people, tts innumerable walls 
gardens, its straggling canals and 
streets, its filth and its pict- 
uresqueness, was sweltering under the 
burning rays of an Oriental sun in mid- 
Summer. Over the great level plain hov- 
ered a haze of superheated atmosphere, 
which, hanging oppressively in the listless 
air, sapped the last vestige of energy from , 
the pig-tailed populace. 

With such conditions thoughts of phys- 
ical exertion were even more than ordi- 
narily distasteful, and, although it had been 
with a definite enough purpose that we 
had left the building of the United States 
Legation, we presently found ourselves, I 
and my companion, the attaché, lounging 
idly inside the restaurant Hang-Heong, 
where we ensconced ourselves in a private 
apartment and sipped saki. Under the 
soothing influence of this bitter but ef- 
fective product of Eastern civilization we 
revived somewhat. The disquieting babel 
of voices from the street was softened by | 
the intervening walls, and the grave | 
Oriental waiters received and executed our | 


orders with silent and decorous solemnity } 


and 
tortuous 


as 





our existence became distinctly more en- 
durable. 

“There is certainly something strange 
about Yang Ki's conduct,’’ I broke in at 


length, when we had recovered sufficiently 
to permit other topics than the heat to 
Occupy our thoughts. ‘“ He has become 
quite a puzzle of late. Do you think he is 
holding off for more money? We cannot 
bankrupt ourselves on one mandarin, with 

all those other chaps to be attended to.” | 


| 
replied the | 


“Ll cannot quite make it out, 
attaché, whose name was Ibbotson. “ Ki 
went into the project with sufficient en- 
thusiasm, but he is acting very queerly of 
late. No, it can’t be more money, for he 
knows you have already paid more than is 
customary for the preliminary palm greas- 


ing. This concession business is an old 
story in Peking now, and the price of a 
mandarin is pretty well established. The 


$3,000 you have paid Li is $500 more than 
he had any right to expect, and the prom- 
issory note for 5,000 when the deal is 
completed a pretty tidy bribe, even in 
China.” 

Ibbotson took another sip of saki, an4 
called a waiter to bring some cigars. He 
picked out a strong one, lighted it from the 
taper which the olive-eyed purveyor hand- 
ed him, and puffed at it for a moment in 
silence. 

“TI think,” he resumed, “that Li must 
have another iron in the fire. I have 
watched him closely, and I believe that he 
is negotiating with some other party on 
very similar business to ours.” 

“That seems hardly likely,’ I rejoined. | 
“Who else could have the same motives | 
for building a railroad from Yang-Kok to 
Quong-Ching? It's a political move, and 
you know how secret it has been kept. 





is 





It is not likely two Governments should ; 
conceive the same project at the same 
time."’ 


“* No,”’ replied Ibbotson, ‘‘ the motive may 
not be the same, and the lines of road 
may not coincide exactly. But different i 
motives might lead to the selection of very | 
similar routes. It may be a Government af- 
fair, or it may be private capitalists who 
are after it, or an adventurous company 
promoter with no capital at all.” 


Having no better theory to advance, I 
admitted that that might be the trouble. 

It was just a month since IT had come to 
Peking as the confidential agent of the 
Government of the United States, charged 
with the delicate and important mission of ; 
securing a concession for the construction 
of a railroad in a portion of the dominions 
of his Celestial Majesty where the Wash- 
ington Administration sought to acquire 
a predominating influence. As it was es- 
sential to the success of the undertaking 
that its political nature remain unsuspected 
all my negotiations had been carried on 
under the cloak of a private enterprise. 
Only the United States Consul at Peking 
was acquainted with its real purpose—he 
and the Attaché -Ibbotson, who, for his 
thorough acquaintance with Chinese cus- 
toms and with the language of the country, 
had been delegated to assist me in my deal- 
ings with the Peking officials. 


There is but one Way to secure conces- 
sions in China; it is a beaten path followed 
by all concession hunters, wide but tortu- 
ous, and lined’ with mandarins. Yang Ki 
was one of the most influential mandarins | 
at the Chinese court, and his reputation for } 
manipulating deals to a successful issue 
was as wide as his expansive cheek bones 
and extensive as his flowing queue. To 
Yang Ki accordingly we addressed .our- 
selves, and bound that enterprising. mdi- 
vidual to our cause with bonds of many 
golden links. His retaining fee being duly 
discharged, we further enlisted his sym- 
pathetic interest by the issue of a prom- 
issory note in the sum of $25,000, payable on 
the final ratification by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment of the terms of the concession 
which we sought. - 

For a time. Yang Ki was all assiduity. 
His palace in the official quarter was open 
to our reception at all hours, and many a 
potent, wide-famed mandarin had we met 
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within its spacious drawing rooms. But of 
a sudden a growing coolness came upon 
Yang Ki. Invitations to visit him grew 
fewer and fewer, till they stopped alto- 
gether; appointments deliberately made 


were as deliberately broken; our introduc- 
tions to other mapdarins ¢eased. When we 
ventured upon remonstrance we were. as- 
sured that our matter was receiving all 
due attention. There were formalities to 
be observed and difficulties to be gur- 
mounted, and time and patience 

necessary. With these explanations 
were forced to be content, though I chafed 


were 
we 


at the delay, and Ibbotson said there was 
something the matter with Yang Ki. 

It grows dark early in Peking. When Ib- 

; botson and I left the Hang-Heong the 


myriads of hanging lanterns in the streets 


were performing their nocturnal duty of 
making the darkness barely visible. From 


occasional shop windows there came inter- 
mittent gleams which shot their narrow 
effulgence the darksome 
ment. They were at considerable distances 
apart, and chiefly from the eating booths 
These were liberally patronized. Hungry 
crowds thronged them. Over the little 
brick or iron stoves caldrons of oil were 
seething and bubbling, where were being 
fried quantities of crabs, sausages, fritters, 
in the forms of cakes and balls, thin 
fluted fans and lattice work. 


out over pave- 


or 


Ibbotson and I walked on aimlessly, stop- 
ping now and then to watch the performers 
in the booths. It was somewhat cooler 
now, though still close and oppressive. The 
street on which we were led from one gate 
to another in the Chinese city and without 
the Tartar city. We were not far from the 
wall of the latter, and, the evening being 
yet early, [Ibbotson suggested a ride on the 
electric railway, which in Peking runs out- 
side the city gates. 


Four men bearing an empty palanquin 
were conveniently near, and _ Ibbotson 
hailed them. They had been walking only 


a short distance behind us, on the opposite 
side of the street, ever since we had left 
the Hang-Heong. A few minutes later we 
were seated on the comfortable cushions of 


the palka, and, borne by its stalwart car- 
riers, were proceeding at a good pace to- 
ward the gate. 

As we neared the confines of the city the 
crowds on the street became less and less 
dense, till finally but an occasional pig- 
tailed pedestrian was to be seen These 
were mostly traveling in one direction, 


back into the city from which we had come. 
They were bound for the eating booths or 
the opium dens. 

Through the half-raised blinds of the 
palka, however, I had noted one individual 
who tramped steadily in the same direction 
with ourselves. He was a big, tall China- 
man, though the details of his featurés and 
dress I could not distinguish in the prevail- 
ing darkness. He walked a little to the 
rear, and seemingly with some set purpose, 
though he never looked about nor behind 
him, but steadily ahead. There was noth- 
ing in his demeanor to arouse suspicion, and 
but that he was almost the only traveler 
in our direction I should probably not have 
noticed him. I pointed the man out to Ib- 
botson, but he saw nothing worthy of com- 
ment. 


Presently we came in sight of the gate. 
The street was now entirely deserted, save 
for the single lone Chinaman, ourselves, 
and the four hammals who bore our palan- 
quin. All at once the latter stopped. Not 
a word had been spoken, yet the action was 
simultaneous and done as in obedience to 
some mysterious authoritative command 
Scarcely had the palka rested when the 
big Chinaman who had attracted my atten- 
tion crossed over and came forward, plac- 
ing his hand on the edge of the carriage as 
though with the purpose of addressing us. 
The next instant four hidden blinds of 
solid wood dropped as if operated by a se- 
cret spring, and closed us in on all sides. 

“As you value your tfves, keep quiet!" 
hissed the Chinaman, in subdued but dis- 
tinet tones, as the blinds fell and we found 
ourselves {n utter darkness. 


Immediately the paika began to move 
forward, and we could tell by the sounds of 
words which reached us _indistinctiy 
through the blinds that the strange China- 
man was giving orders to our earriers. I 
imagined that I also heard a whispered col- 
loquy in a tongue that was European rather 
than Chinese, but of this [ was not certain. 


So taken by surprise were Ibbotson and 
myself, and with such dispatch had the 
whole affair been conducted, that the palka 
had already proceeded some yards on its 
way before we collected ourselves suffi- 
ciently to take in the situation. Then Ibbot- 
son sprang to his feet and hammered vio- 
lently upon the shutters. 


Stop!” he cried, “or I'll shoot!" At 
the same time he drew a revolver and 
cocked it loudly, as though the sound of the 
trigger, which none but ourselves heard, 
lent emphasis to the threat. 

But the palanquin did not stop, and 
though I added my voice to his and tore 
violently at the shutters, no attention was 
paid to us. 

“I'l shoot!" shouted Ibbotson again. 

“ Halt! “1 cried.tn.turn. “ Let us out!” 

But the four carriers continued on, with 
thelr steady. awinging gait, and onlv 4 
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answered our outcries. 

We tore frantically at the doors which in- 
closed us, but they were firm and would not 
yield. Ibbotson fired his revolver at hap- 
hazard through the wooden frame. The re- 
port nearly deafened in the confined 
space, and the smoke almost suffocated us 
The palka did not stop. Some one smote on 
it warningly from without, and again came 
the voice of the big Chinaman: “ Keep 
quiet] if you wish to live!” 

It must have been something like three 
hours afterward when the palka bearers 
we were set unceremoniously 
upon the ground. Our efforts at intimidat- 
ing our captors having failed, we had re- 
signed await developments, 
and had made no further outcry. 

The palanqguin was then allowed 
for some moments. We were evidently on 
a ledge of rock, for the palka came doWn 
with an unpleasant bump and tilted to one 
side, throwing Ibbotson on top of me. After 
a seconds’ consultation among our 
captors it was moved again, tilted a bit, 
first to one side and then to the other, and 
from the sounds we concluded that the two 
had been carried were 


us 


stopped and 


ourselves to 


to rest 


few 


handles by which it 
being removed. 
Then followed 
what nature we 
and again we weré 


of 
out, 


further preparations, 
unable to make 
carried a few yards. A 
rope was around the box of the 
palka and fastened at the top. We were 
shuffled a few feet further? the box jerked 
in direction, and launched 


were 


passed 


violently one 


suddenly over the edge of some abyss. We 
found ourselves sinking rapidly, and the 
creaking overhead told us that we were 
being let down by a rope, fastened to the 
one which had been bound around the 
palka, 

Desperate at the situation which now 
seemed to confront us, we threw the full 
weight of our bodies against one of the 


whatever impres- 
made 
rope 


sides of our prison. But 
sion our united energies might have 
on the unsupported partitions, the 
which now bound them together served 
retain the palka intact. 


to 


though 
not 


Our descent seemed to last an 
in reality it probably 
than full minute, when 
abrupt stop at the bottom whatever it 
was into which we had been lowered. The 
palka rested easily enough where it landed, 


age, 
occupied 
we to 


a came an 


of 





and we could discern by the creaking of 
another rope that we were not the only 
ones who were being let cown A mo- 
ment later a second bucket bumped uj} 
against us, and the men inside clambered 
out. The rope which had bound us was 

fastened, the shutters shot back into thei. 


mysterious recess, and we were able to looF 
about. 
That which met our view was not inspirit 


ing. In the darkness we could make out 
only the indistinct sides of what appeared 
to be the shaft of an old mine We were 
on a ledge, in front of which a drift, or tun- 
nel, of uncertain length disappeared into 
the side. Below us the pit continued in a 
slanting direction, and was filled with 
water almost to where we stood 

Four Chinamen stood guard about us, 


while a fifth, the tall manchu who had ad- 
dressed us, held a dark lantern in one hand, 
the fitful glimmer of which revealed th 
features of captors but imperfectly, 
and lit up only a small circle about us 

‘Why brought here?" I 
demanded, stepping forward speaking 
with a degree of assumed assurance which 
I by no means felt. “If it is ransom 
want take back to Peking, for not 
tael will get here.’ 

** Follow me," said the Chinaman, simply 


our 


have you us 


and 


you 
us a 


you 


Then, as we still showed a disposition to 
| rebel, he added: * You'd better come ane 
keep quiet. There are three men more up 
at the top who will shoot you down like 
dogs if you try to escape. Give me your 
revolvers; it will be safer.” 

We followed our captor in silence into 
the tunnel. The walls were dry and the 
atmosphere not unpleasantly cool An oc- 
casional bat whirred its erratic flight past 


us as we advanced and circled back around 
the lantern. 

When we had proceeded a hundred 
or the drift narrowed suddenly 
end. Our guide stopped and 


feet 
£0 to al 


pointing out 


two improvised beds spread on the rock 
| told us that would be our abode. 
“How long are we to remain here?” 


asked Ibbotson. 

But the manchu, without replying. turned 
and walked out of the tunnel, leaving 
with the four Chinese guards. 

A candle had been lighted by one of the 
latter, and its light gave us a more inti- 
mate survey of our surroundings The 
beds seemed comfortable enough, and there 
were soap -and towels. Apparently we 
were not to be executed yet. Sitting on 
the couch, we talked the situation over. 
Then we talked to the Chinamen, I in Eng- 
lish and Ibbotson in Chinese. But they 
gave ne indication of understanding. After 
some hours we lay down, though without 
divesting ourselves of anything but our 
top coats. It must have been well past 
midnight, and, despite our uncertain sitna- 
tion, we both succumbed to an intermittent 
and troubled sleep, during the course of 
which visions born of ine disquieting voc- 
ecurrences of the day—of pits, robberies, 
kidnappings, and murders—flitted in weird 
and rapid phantasmagoria through our 
turbulent dreams. 


us 





Il. 


On the outskirts of Peking at the pres- 
ent day are the abandoned shafts and tun- 
nels of many old coal mines, which, sunk 
to the limit of the primitive appliances in 
use among the Chinese, have been deserted 
for more distant workings nearer the sur- 
face, Not-in: all the world are there richer 
coal deposits than those of Northern China, 
but.the antipathy of the celestial mind to 
the employment of modern machinery has 
caused these to be but poorly worked, 








lone 


muttered monosyllable from their leader 


more 








snd mine after mine has been abandoned 
as soon as a certain inconvenient depth has 
been attained. 

Thick the burrowings of moles in an 
oat field these old coal shafts dot the coun- 
try to the north of Peking, while past 
them in a continuous stream loiters an. end- 
less procession of camels loaded with sacks 
of coal mined from the newer-sunken pits 
hundreds of miles away. 


as 


It was in one of these deserted workings 
| that Ibbotson and myself now found our- 
| selves lodged. Who our captors were, what 
was the secret of our captivity, and what 
| the fate that awaited us, we were as ignor- 
| ant of at the end of six long tedious days 


| as we had been when first made prisoners. 
| Innumerable fancies occurred to us as pos- 
| sible explanations, only to be in turn 

} missed Ibbotson’s suspicion 


dis- 


visionary 


} that the mandurin Yang Ki was playing us 
| false oceurred to me, and once the thought 
flashed over me that we were the victims 
| of some plot of our imagined rivals. But 
| this. was only one of a thousand fleeting 
| fancies that came to us during the long 
| hours of our impriscnment. 
We were sitting and smoking, with a 
| resignation which time brings in the most 
| desperate of situations, on the forenoon of 





the last day of our first completed week of 





| captivity, when Ibbotson straightened him- 
| self on his seat and slapped his knee with 
} an emphasis to which we had both grown 
} Strangers 
| “ BY the gods, old man,” he cried, “ why 
| didn't we think of it before. Why, we can 
make away with these Chinamen as easily 
| as rolling off a log—or rolling into a pit. 
| Se the point? We'll roll them into the 
| pit!” 

Poor Ibbotson! I thought. He was evi- 
| dently going. The seven days’ strain had 

en too much for him. Roll four armed 


pit, and we with nothing 


| 
|b 
Chinamen into the 
| 

















but our bare hands to do it! I smiled pity- 
| ingly, and talked of the probable kind of 
| weather outside 
look here, I'm not joking,” cried 
| Ibbotson excitedly, returning to his idea, 
| I mean it It can be done, and we'll do 
}it We'll t the guards out to the mouth 
| of the shaft; that'll be easy, I think; then 
| we'll seize them quickly when they're not 

xpecting it, and hurl them over into the 

pit full of water.’ 

It began to seem more feasible as Ibbot- 
son explained it, and the balance of the 
day we gave over to working out the de- 
tails. In our oceasional strolls to the mouth 

| of our cavern prison, in which we were in 
| nowise interrupted by our guards, we 
| scrutinized with particular closeness every 
| detail of the ground. We decided that the 
| late afternoon, at the hour when the China- 
men would be engaged in the preparation 
| of the evening meal and when the coast 
| outside was most likely to be clear, should 
| see the putting to the test of our enter- 
} prise In the meantime we were careful to 
| not'arouse the suspicions of our custodians. 
} It was a few minutes past 5—our watchcs 
had not been taken from us--when, in ac- 
yrdane with our prearranged pro- 
gramme, Ibbotson arose from the bed 
where we had both bcen seated smoking, 
stretched himself in a seemingly lazy way, 
ind sauntered ina fashion calculated to ap- 
pear aliogether aimless, out toward he 
shaft As usual, the guards paid but scant 

| attention to him. All four were seated to- 
|} gether around a small box which served 


them as a table, muttering an unintelligible 


conversation in a low tone 


With little notice on either side, Ibbotson 
strolled past them, and continued his course 
to the mouth of the pit. There he sat down 
for a two and smoked in a list- 
less sort beating a slow tattoo 


minute or 


of manner 


| with his feet, as though smoking and mark- 
| ing time were the only things in the world 
he was thinking about 


Leaning 


All at once he sprang to his feet. 
forward, he peered eagerly out across the 





pit and downward into the black sheet of 
water which filled it. Suddenly an ex- 
clamation of surprise escaped ‘him. Turn- 
ing quickly around, he called to me and 
beckoned rapidly with his hand, then im- 
mediately returned his gaze to the object 
which had so startled his attention 

At Ibbotson's call I sprang to my feet 


and ran forward. Our guards, as I passed, 
rose also, curious to know the cause of the 
In front of us stood Ibbotson, 
riveted by enchantment to the spot, 
holding out his arm and pointing excitedly 
in front of him 

The four 
the ledge almost 
been Ibbotson’s 


commotion 
as 


and myself reached 
together. So evident had 
astonishment at what he 
seemed to in the darksome waters of 
the -pit, that our guards, phiegmatic and 
imperturbable as it was their nature to be, 
had run forward with haste but little short 
of my own, leaving. all but one of 
them, their arms where they had laid them 
beside the fire. ” 

Just how it all happened I never knew, 
save in dim and indistinct way like a 
dream, and Ibbotson confessed to a similar 


Chinamen 





see 


even 









éxperience. [| only remember a brief but 
} flerce struggle, and then four Chinamen 
| were strugglingy in the water below us, 


while Ibbotson and I held two guns pointed 
threateningly in their direction. The next 
that I all, an excited conversation fn 
Chinese was in progr between Ibbotson 
and one of the Celestials who had man- 
aged to pull himself up on a protruding 
ledge of rock on the far side of the pit. 
The douche of cold water had worked a 
miracle in the Chinaman’s linguistic ac- 
eomplishments. 

; Ibbotson and the Chinaman talked at each 
} other for fully ten minutes. It seemed 
| 

| 

| 
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cruelty on Ibbotson’s part to keep the four 
of them shivering in the water when they 
might have been shot and warm. But it 
was Ibbotgon’s affair from the first, and 
I did not tnterfere. / 

What transpired during the intercourse. 
Ibbotson translated to me while we allowed 
the Chinamen to scramble out as best they 
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by an agent Russian Govern- 
ment, who had secretly learned the object 
ef our mission in Peking, and, on the as- 
sumption that what was worth any other 
nation’s while was worth that of Russia, 
had determined to secure for his own Gov- 
ernment the concession which we were 
seeking. In pursuance of this end he had 
had us spirited away, and was now busily 


prosecuting his designs with a clear field. 


Our course was quickly decided upon. We 
experienced little difficulty in persuading 
our captive Chinamen to accompany us to 
Peking to serve as witnesses to the plot of 
which we had been the victims, There we 
lost no time in lodging a formal complaint 
with the United States Minister against 
the action of the Russian agent. 

What cablegrams, in the Government ci- 
pher code, passed between Peking and 
Washington, and later between Peking and 
St. Petersburg, we never knew and never 


i cadass) ee ee ner 
“cared to know. It was sufficient for us 
that the concession which we had ‘been en- 
deavoring to secure was duly granted, and 
within a remarkably short time afterward. 
We found Kang-Ki wonderfully . changed 
in his demeanor when we called upon him 
the next afternoon, and from being evasive 
and cool he manifested the most ardent in- 
terest in furthering our negotiations to a 
successful issue. 

My mission to Peking being thus accom- 
plished, I engaged passage on the, first 
steamer home, carrying with me the impe- 
rial warrant to construct a railroad from 
Yang-Kok to Quong-Ching. Since then I 
have been engaged in many important mis- 
sions in China, but none have partaken of 
the adventurous nature of my first. In all 
these subsequent undertakings I have not 
failed to call upon my friend, Yang-Ki, and 
from neither that suave and potent official 

| ner from any Russian representative have 
I since experienced the sligbtest opposition. 


Caverns and Giant Viaducts 
- Make Way for Rapid Transit 





ITHIN the last fortnight the section 
of Broadway running through Man- 
hattan Valley, from One Hundred 

and Twenty-fifth to One Hundred and 

Thirty-fifth Street, has begun to be 
specked with two parallel rows of square 
holes through the pavement. In these ex- 
cavations, each of which is about ten or 

twelve feet square, are being placed the 
concrete foundations for the viaduct that 

is to form Section 12 of the rapid transit 
railroad. This structure, built of steel, will 
be approximately parallel to the Manhat- 
tan Valley Viaduct that connects River- 
side Drive with the heights over at One 

Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street. 

Beginning where the subway comes to 
the surface at One Hundred and Twenty- 

fifth Street, the viaduct of Section 12 will 
gradually become higher and higher above 
the street level until the distance in the 
centre of the valley between pavement and 
tracks will be from forty-eight to fifty feet. 
After that the height of the structure 
again diminishes until the road plunges 
into a tunnel once more at One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street, the beginning of 
Section 13. All viaduct work along the line 
of the road is supervised by E. Clapp, 
Fourth Division Engineer for the Rapid 
Transit Commission under Chief Engineer 
William Barclay Parsons. The foundation 
excavations across the valley are almost 
finished, and before the end of the month 
the workmen who have been digging them 
and putting in the concrete will be trans- 
ferred to Westchester Avenue, there to 
start on the similar excavations for foun- 
dations along the upper part of the East 
Side branch of the railroad, extending 
from Westchester Avenue to Bronx Park. 

Meanwhile, even after all the Manhattan 
Valley foundations are prepared, work on 
the steel structure will be postponed for a 
while, probably until the first of next year. 
The Inspector in charge there explained the 
other day that it was not thought best to 
get the materials except In enormous quan- 
tities, the plan being to begin work on Sec- 
tion 12 only after everything is in readi- 
ness for bringing in the steel for that and 
the Bronx viaduct simultaneously. 

As in the tunneling sections, much trouble 
arises in the foundation holes because of 
underground conduits. In nearly every one 
of the excavations between One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth and One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth Streets one or more pipes 
were struck by the diggers. 

From Forty-second Street, where the sub- 
way turns into Broadway from the east, 
to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, 
where it emerges temporarily, only nine- 
teen blocks have not been touched by shovel 
or pick or drill. These are the ten blocks 
north of Seventy-first Street, one between 
Forty-fourth and Firty-fifth Streets, one 
from Forty-sixth to Forty-seventh Street, 
one north of Fifty-second Street, two north 
of One Hundred and Second Street, and four 
between One Hundred and Fourth and One 
Hundred and Eighth Streets. Some of there- 
maining eighty-three blocks show barely 
a beginning, but in most places the work 
has advanced far, and at frequent intervals 
one can see stretches all but completed. 
Two of the Broaglway stations are well un- 
der way—those at Fiftieth and Sixtieth 
Streets. 

In the circle station, covering practically 
all the sub-street area from the Columbus 
Statue to the old Durland Building and 
from Eighth Avenue to the centre of Broad- 
way, glazed«brick wall finishings are in 
place along the whole east side, and the 
outlines of the concrete passenger plat- 
forms on the same side are discernible 
amid masses of débris. On the same side 
= «imipie prece of interior roof decorating 
has been done, the bricks used being made 
of the same glass preparation that one sees 
on fancy columns in certain hotel corridors 
Practically all the solid part of the roof is 
in place, even over at the Broadway side, 
where the walls underneath are still una- 
dorned. 

At Sixtieth Street and Broadway there is 
a corner of the station and a short stretch 
of tunnel where considerable work is still 
to be done. The contractors, however, ex- 
pect to have every foot from Fifty-ninth to 
Sixtieth Street, the station included, fin- 
ished within six weeks, perhaps in less 
time. 

At Fiftieth Street excavations for the sta- 
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tion have advanced into the side street for 
about thirty feet, and the four-story brick 
building on the southwest corner is being 
held up on wooden stilts while the work 
goes on. Grade level has been reached 
both in the station and roadbed. 

The most complex station to be built in 
Broadway will be the one between One 
Hundred and Second and One Hundred and 
Third Streets, where the east side branch 
switches off from the main line, and with 
the exception of the great down-town ter- 
minal opposite the Brooklyn Bridge, this 
one will be the largest station of them all. 
It is at the upper end of Section 6, where 
William Bradley is at work. This being the 
most difficult place on the section, it is 
postponed to the last. 

While the tracks that a@re to go up Broad- 
way will pass the One Hundred and Sec- 
ond Street station on the same level they 
have followed from down town and will 
follow further up, the tracks of the east 
side branch will have to be sunk down in 
order to pass the station, so that the pass- 
enger platforms for them will be a whole 
story lower than those for travelers on the 
other line. Somewwere in the neighborhood 
of One Hundredth Street the two tracks de- 
stined to go eastward will begin to go down 
grade, seeking the lower level and reach- 
ing it in time to be well out of the way of 
the main line on reaching the beginning 
of the station at One Hundred and Second 
Street. After passing the platforms’ upper 
end at One Hundred and Third Street, the 
eastward tracks will begin to curve toward 
Central Park. They will enter private 
property between One Hundred and Third 
and One Hundred and Fourth Streets, and 
then, after cutting under the corner of the 
block, will curve again, this time into 
One Hundred and Fourth Street. Along 
that street they will run in a straight 
course to Central Park West, there to turn 
northward and strike the point now marked 
by the shaft at the southwesterly end of 

| the tunnel under the Park. 
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But the stations along Broadway, al- 
though the work seems unusually vast 
wherever one of them is being projected, 
form a comparatively small part of the 
whole tunnel scheme along that thorough- 
fare, when it is taken into consideration 
how much of the rapid transit railroad is 
to be under the city’s main street. Long 
Acre Square, the furthest down-town point 
where Broadway is torn up, has already 
taken on the look of a rubbish yard. 

Just in front of the Hotel Cadillac is a 
deep excavation, and the work between 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth Streets, on 
the line of Seventh Avenue, is progress- 
ing rapidly. And now the west half of the 
tunnel for that distance has been excavated 
in solid rock, whereas little more than a 
month ago nothing but a trench was in 
evidence along the block. 

It is at Forty-seventh Street that Naugh- 
ton’s work starts, the part in the square, 
as well as in Forty-second Street, being 
the up town section of the Degnon-McLean 
Company. Up to the Circle there is an 
almost continuous line of operations from 
Forty-seventh Street, the only untouched 
block being between Fifty-second and Fif- 
ty-third Streets, just south of where the 
elevated road crosses Broadway. Below 
that point the contractors have finished 
one block and reached grade on two others 
out of a total of six blocks. 

There are not fifty feet between Fifty- 
third and Fifty-ninth Streets where no 
excavation has been made, and the work- 
men, coming down town from the Circle, 
have arrived within fifteen feet of the ele- 
vated road, the crossing under which, when 
begun, is to be one of the interesting feat- 
ures of the section's operations. Nearly 
all the work on the section north of PFifty- 
third Street is on the east side of Broad- 
way, and three-quarters of a block, be- 
tween Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Streets, 
is finished. 

Above the Sixtieth Street station William 
Bradley's section, No. 6, begins. Grade 
has been reached, with the exception of a 
few isolated ledges of rock, as far up as 
Sixty-fourth Street, the work along here 
including not one side of the tunnel, as 
further down town, but both sides at once, 
excavations being in the centre of the 
street, and under both the parallel surface 
ear tracks. At Sixty-fifth Street the sub- 
way will cross the elevated road once more 
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structure is not far off, exca- 
vations having been made to within a few 
feet of the fron columns. 

In the distance between Sixty-fifth and 
Seventy-first Streets a start has been made 
on every block, several short cuts to grade 
being evident. There is much soft material 
in this stretch, but below Sixty-fifth Street 
everything was rock. The old Boulevard 
Park Is still existent as far up as Elghty- 
first Street, from Seventy-first. Beyond 
Highty-first Street some signs of activity 
are seen continuously to One Hundred and 
Second Street. Five entire blocks have 
been dug out to grade here, and parts of 
four more. Between Eighty-seventh and 
Eighty-eighth Streets, and also on the next 
block above, all the steel is in, and for a 
third of the distance in the middle of each 
block the walls and roofs are in place, 
work at replacing the pavement being now 
in progres#.- 44 ie 

The two sections of the. sthway going 
under Washington, Heights, present more 
points of interest to the ordinary observer 
than any other portion of the work, for 
almost everybody in that part of the city 
knows that deep mines are already exca- 
vated at One Hundred and Sixty-eighth 
and One Hundred and Eighty-first Streets, 
and many are the requests for passes to 
visit these underground caverns, which are 
remarkable even from the experienced min- 
er's standpoint. 

Above One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Street a station will extend for two blocks, 
this being the last place where express 
and local trains run on different tracks. 
Headings, pointing toward each other, have 
been made at One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
and One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Streets, 
between which the work is to be under the 
surface except for a cut from the street 
level at One Hunerea and Fiftieth Street, 
and extending for one block southward. 
In that one block grade level has been 
reached, and work on the concrete roof 
erches was begun ten days ago. The dis- 
tance from One Hundred and Forty-sev- 
enth toOne Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street is 
known as “the lesses. tunnel,’’ and the 
greater one begins, after three blocks of 
open cutting, at One Hundred and Fifty- 
eighth Street. 

Into the heading the excavating has ad- 
vanced 400 feet, and for half that length 
the tunnel is finished entirely. A little 
beyond One Hundred and Sixtieth Street a 
pocket of soft earth was found in the solid 
rock, and an extra shaft had to be sunk 
from the hill above in order to get this out 
of the way. Within a week or two the 
shaft will be filled in. 

At the foot of the shaft at One Hundred 
and Sixty-eighth Street, which is 102 feet 
deep, blasting has progressed in both di- 
rections about 550 feet for the full width 
of the tunnel, and the station chamber at 
the foot of the shaft is excavated to its 
entire height, the widening of 4t being left 
until later. From the One Hundred and 
Kighty-first Street shaft they have gone 
500 feet in each direction, the chamber for 
a station being in the same condition as in 
the shaft further down. The distance 
that has still to be tunneled before the exit 
from the heights at Hillside Avenue is 
made amounts to about 25,000 feet. 













Novel Use of Business Space. 


N the downtown section of this city, where 
every inch of available room in build- 
ings means just so and so much money 

figured in rental, there are many examples 
of ingenious saving of space. But the acme 
of economy has been reached in a little 
wine-room in a side street not too far from 
Broadway to make the place a most de- 
sirable location. Never did a bachelor girl 
think more happily for the improvement 
of her den by various means of artifice 
than did the proprietor of this wine-room. 


At the time the place was last for rent, 
according to the agent, many came to view 
it with the idea of trying to adapt it to 
one or another business purpose. But all 
found it unsuitable, to their notion, for any 
business purpose, save possibly a small 
candy store or cigar shop. 


Then the present proprietor of the wine- 
room happened on the scene. He found 
one room about twenty by ten feet and 
of the ordinary height, and this, he argued, 
was enough for the installation of a short 
bar and a cigar counter. There was a rear 
room, however, which bothered him severe- 
ly for some time. This room was under a 
mezzanine floor, was irregular in shape, 
and so low in ceiling that a man might 
touch the same easily, while a very tall 
man would have to lower his head to save 
his derby. The prospective renter thought 
over the room and what to do with it, and 
the next day returned with a scheme al- 
ready hatched. 

He went to the shipyards in Erie Basin, 
and when he returned he had ordered all 
that he wanted to make of the room one of 
the most delightful little places to sit and 
drink in that it is possible to find. The first 
things to arrive were small round tables 
that had been used in the smoking room of 
a ship’s cabin. Next came the regulation 


| sofas, running along the irregular wall, and 


the smell of the sea salt still in the leather 
upholstery. Then came the ceiling and the 
walls of the ship’s cabin. Once these were 
in, the rest was plain sailing. 

The room was naturally stuffy and hard 
to ventilate. Most persons would have ar- 
ranged a ventilator and an electric fan or 
two. Not so this proprietor. He had a 
hole bored through the ceiling of his cabin 
and a six-inch ventilator tube, taken from 
a ship, projected just enough through the 
cciling to give the necessary impression. 
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e put his electric fan on the outside 
cabin where it Could not be seen 
where it sent a perfect gale of a breeze 
through the ventilator—enough to straight- 
en a small American flag hung directly 
under the tube. Next, a number of appro- 
priate small framed pictures were taken 
from an old sailing ship and hung about the 
cabin, and, as if the illusion were not al- 
ready complete enough, several portholes, 
framed in the regulation brass frame, were 
put into one side of the wall. But the port- 
holes looked artificial at best, and were 
mere dark holes in the wall. Another way 
was found to supply. the necessary illusion. 
On the outside of each porthole was hung 
a small oil paintihg especially made for the 
ship's cabin and wing in perspective the 
wild ocean and y full-rigged ship ris- 
ing just above thé horizon. In order to 
Show the bright daylight outside the port- 
hole, a hidden incandescent lamp lighted 
up the ocean and the full rigged ship. 

All then being perfect, the entire estab- 
lishment was named after the little, low, 
hitherto useless room. It is the most in- 
genious use 6f space to be found in a local- 
ity where real estate is higher per foot 
than in any other city of the world, 


The New Bridge and the Slums. 


HE settlement worker led the reporter 
down into “ Little Hungary,’’ which 
lies along East Houston Street, from 

Allen to the river, and is the northeast 

fringe of the sweatshop district. 

“It is a peculiar thing to me,” said the 

settlement worker, “‘ that no one seems to 

be thinking anything about the approaches 
to this new bridge excepting just me. Has 
all the traffic that will eventually pour 
over this bridge got to choke itself in these 
narrow lanes? I wish you to perceive,” 
she continues, “that all these avenues 
narrow up at Houston Street; Second Ave- 
nue, south of Houston, becomes Chrystie 

Street; First Avenue becomes Allen, Ave- 

nue A becomes Essex, and Avenue B, Clin- 

ton. The avenues are all sufficiently wide 
above Houston, but they narrow sharply 

at Houston. And have you observed that a 

narrow street always makes a slum? What 

I want to see is these avenues all widened 

from Houston down to Delancey; three 

blocks. It would only clip off the edges of 
these rotten old tenement houses. There is 

only here and there a good building, like a 

publie school, or a Mills Hotel, that would 

be touched, And it would do so much to 
improve the section. In the first place, it 
would give fine, broad approaches to the 
new bridge, which comes over at Clinton 
Street. Then it would facilitate communi- 
cation between the upper and lower parts 
of the city. And everything that does this 
helps the more energetic and enterprising 
spirits to get away from the slums. The 
elevated road helped them. The trolley 
lines help them. The new bridge will help 
them. The Brooklyn Bridge helped them 
wonderfully. One of the worst slums in the 
city used to be where the entrance to the 

Brooklyn Bridge now is. Everything that 

takes away the houses so as to drive people 

away, improves the slum.” 

“But I don’'t- see,’ said the reporter; 

“won't they make a little slum wherever 
they go? These people have got to live 
somewhere.” 
The settlement worker looked patient. 
** But it isn’t necessary for them to live in 
the worst houses in the world,” said she. 
“Reports prove that this is the most thick- 
ly settled region in the entire civilized 
world. Drive them out. Make them scat- 
ter. Some will go far up town. Some will 
go to Brooklyn. With improved transpor- 
tation facilities they will go still further 
afield. And wherever they go, they will 
scatter. They won't all settle down to- 
gether, as they do here. ‘Don’t you see 
that that is what makes the slum? 

‘Look at these children,”’ she continued. 
“Do you mark the number of beautiful 
ones among them? These are all Jews. 
It is the virtues of their parents that give 

them that beauty. The men are the health- 

lest of any class. For 2,000 years they 
have been living more strictly according to 
the Mosaic law than the men of any other 
class or race. But under the crowding of 
the tenement houses, the fearful lack of 
privacy, and the immorality carried on in 
the buildings at their very doors, the men 
are losing their health and the girls are 
going to the bad in shoals. No one seems 
to realize how much physical environment 

has to do with things of that kind. Im- 

prove the approaches to this new bridge. 

Make it easy and pleasant to get over to 

Brooklyn. Now that Brooklyn is a part of 

Greater New York transfers ought to be 

given to all Manhattan lines from the 

bridge cars. 

“ Rapid transit, rapid transit!’ exclaimed 
the settlement worker, in an apotheosis of 
enthusiasm; ‘ rapid transit and cheap fares 
mean more for the health and morals of 
the half million people on the lower east 
side than anything else. Push these people 
over into Brooklyn, There is plenty of 
room there for them to spread out indefi- 
nitely, till thew .each the end of Long Isl- 
and. And, oh, for a Baron Haussman, to 
come down here and cut slapping great 
boulevards right through this section, the 
way he ‘did for Napoleon III.! Every city 
that has tried it—Paris, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh—has broken up the slum wherever 
the big, wide streets went through. The 
people have scattered, and have invariably 
lived under better conditions.” 


Classic. 
“That red-headed boy,’ said the 
‘must think that I am Medusa.” 
‘““Why,’’ asked the pup. 
‘“* Because every time I pass his house he 
turns to stone.” 
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